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FOREWORD 


The world is sick unto death. It has overstrained its 


digestion too long with gorging itself with material 
production. 


The one physician, who understood this malady, was 
Gandhiji. But his remedy was a bitter pill. The world 
is unwilling to swallow it. Will the result be suicide ? 

In this book Sri S.N. Jha has ably presented 
Gandhiji’s diagnosis and has declared clearly the 
constituent elements of the Pill. 


With centralization and industrialization the capi- 
talistic countries are choking the world of moral and 
cultural life. The remedy is simplification of wants and 
self-sufficiency in vital needs. This programme calls 
for self-control, while there has beena race for self- 
indulgence. Shall we call a halt or shall we just go 
over the precipice ? 


There is a pressing need to spread this knowledge 
especially among the youth. Hence this book is oppor- 
tune particularly when the country is considering its 
Second Five Year Plan. I trust many will study this 
booklet and profit by its message of Non-Violence 
and Truth. . 


T. Kallupatti, j. C. Kumarappa 
Via Tirumangalam, S. Ry. 
Ist. October, 1955. 


PREFACE 


In many minds there is an impression that neither there is 
nor can there be Economics which could be called ‘Gandhian’, 
for Gandhiji did not assign to Economics an independent 
entity as a subject of study. Buta closer examination will 
drive away such an impression. 


It is true he did not say anything on Economics particularly 
in conformity with the present-day Economics designed on the 
Western style, isolating it from other branches of studies of 
man. But he wrote at length on the subject, in his own 
design, in relation to other aspects of life. He did not and 
could not take out Economics from human life integrated as 
a whole. 


It is so, because in Gandhiji there was a rare and unique 
combination of a man of thought and aman ofaction. He 
was both a theorist and a leader of men rolled into one. He 
successfully contrived to combine in himself the seemingly 
irreconcilable elements and to make his life a rich, harmonious 
blend in which, as Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru_ has said, ‘there is 
hardly any jarring note anywhere.” 


There is a wide gulf between the intellectual grasp of a 
principle and its assimilation as reflected in one’s conduct. 
There are certain principles which cannot be properly under- 
stood except by trying actually to livethem. For want of the 
latter one is dazed when confronted by utterances and actions 
of which he is unable either to gauge the heights or to sound 
the depths. 


Gandhian Economic Thought is a plant of indigenous 
growth. Though its seeds were sown and early experiments 
carried on during Gandhiji’s stay in South Africa, it reached 
the stage*of adolescence in India. ‘The stage of its adolescence 
seems to be unduly delayed preventing it to reach its manhood 
because of a conflict between capitalism and socialism with 
its various offshoots. Climate in the country seems to be favour- 
able, though not very encouraging, in expediting its maturity 
and thence reaping its fruits. Though to a limited extent 
Gandhian Economic ideologies are finding scope for their 
development yet because of a great conflict between the twin 
ideologies of capitalism and socialism and materialism and 
spiritualism a situation has arisen in which people are bewil- 
dered to choose one of them. 


It is obvious that materialism has caught the imagination of 
the people so rigidly that it prevents them from giving due 
thought and consideration to moral values of life. Gandhiji’s 
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economic ideas as his any other ideas are smeared with spiri- 
tualism and arise out of indigenous conditions and require- 
ments. They require not only original thinking but also an 
effort to change simultaneously with robust faith and determi- 
nation, for which we do not seem to be prepared yet. This 
makes a theoretical approach to the subject very difficult. 
Materialists seem to be naturally overwhelmed by their own 
old theories and techniques. ‘They try to seek ready answer to 
basic issues raised by Gandhian Economics in their own 
armoury of theoretical concepts without landing themselves 
mentally or physically in Gandhian way of living. Therefore, 
there arises a conflict of contexts. Questions of one context 
cannot be effectively answered with answers of another 
entirely different context. Under such conditions the idea came 
to the mind of the author to study Gandhian Economic Thought 
through his scattered writings spread over fifty years. It was 
thought more appropriate to submit the results of my study to 
the Agra University inthe form of a thesis so that experts’ 
verdict may be available to serve greater cause, if possible. 


In order to avoid controversy and to give clarity throughout 
the discussion, Gandhiji’s ideas have been expressed in his own 
words. The Agra University had approved this method of 
study. Here a great majority of Gandhiji’s utterances on 
Economic problems facing the country in particular and the 
world in general has been collected and put together in an 
attempt to let Gandhiji himself speak on the subject. 


Gandhiji did not write a book postulating his economic 
ideas. Also, he did not speak at a stretch on a particular 
topic with a view to propound any theory. He spoke on 
various economic questions on different occasions covering a 
long range of his life-time. As such, the work has been taken 
up of collecting his utterances from numerous sources and 
putting them in sequence to give it a theoretical form assuming 
how he would have said had he taken up the work himself. 
The technique is obviously very difficult. In it the greatest 
care to be taken is always to see that his view are not 
distorted. 


A man may be nearer the truth when he does a work with 
perfect unison of thought, word and deed. The author 
lacks in the latter aspect, namely in deeds. The situation, thus, 
creates two great difficulties. The first one is that the work of 
collecting several statements, sorting out and putting them 
together to complete a topic cannot give the form that is 
obtained when a statement is made by the author himself at a 
stretch to make it coherent. However, an attempt has been 
made to let it approximate as nearer as possible to the Gandhian 
attitude of mind. ‘The second difficulty is that unless Gandhian 
Economic ideals are given practical trial it is well nigh im- 
possible to criticize them more precisely as to their practicability 
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or otherwise. It isthe correlation of knowledge with action 
that enables one to acquire the required insight to see real 
merits and demerits. Only intellect, however sharp it may be, 
cannot and should not be trusted to judge an ideal. 


To understand Gandhian Economic Thought the greatest 
hurdle is that neither there is a historical example of a non- 
violent society nor has it been brought into being so far any- 
where. Also, Gandhian Economic Thought is essentially 
spiritual and as such it is opposed to materialistic Economics 
_oftoday. Hence unless the reader makes a sincere attempt to 
atleast mentally go to a_ non-violent society and examines 
Gandhian views in that context it is an arduous task to have 
a real grasp of the subject-matter. Generally people take some 
aspect of Gandhian Economic Thought and try to fit in the 
present-day Economics any how. ‘This approach may show 
academic efficiency of the worker but it cannot be said to be 
Gandhian and it may well be unfair to Gandhian thoughts in 
as much as such an attempt does not give complete picture of 
Gandhian structure of the subject. To quote Shri T. T. Krishna- 
machari, the then Finance Minister of the Indian Government, 
**It is, however, true that we have not yet evolved an economic 
philosophy of our own, and such as exists is necessarily ambiva- 
lent. We have, perhaps, no clear idea of the entire picture 
of the economic future that we desire this country to have. We 
are apt to think in compartments without any attempt at synthe- 
sizing the conflicts that thinking in compartments necessarily 
engenders.’”! 


As far as the theoretical aspect is concerned Gandhian 
thought is so perfect in itself that it is precisely critical of the 
present-day Economics. Now it needs to be experimented on an 
equally large scale to examine its practical implications in its 
true perspective. Readers of this thesis will find it casier to 
have a fuller understanding ofthe Gandhian Economic Thought 
at a glance in comparison of the present-day Economics and 
since a doctrine is nothing ‘‘but the skin of truth set up and 
stuffed’’, it may be said that Gandhian Economic doctrine is 
fairly set up in this thesis enabling it to be stuffed more and 
more by practising on these lines and in the long run it will 
unfold itself into a complete and real doctrine much superior 
and effective to any of the prevailing economic doctrines based 
purely on materialistic plane. 


It is hoped that this thesis may atleast serve as basic raw 
materia! to other prospective workers in getting the Gandhian 
Economic Thought cross its adolescence stage as rapidly as 
possible. 


* Richard B. Gregg, A Philosophy of Indian Economic Develop- 
ment. 
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With all its inherent difficulties as well as the limitations of 
the author it has been written in the belief that, ‘‘if the 
Gandhian ideology prevails it should result ina fairly even 
standard of material comforts for every body and bring about 
a type of civilization where there will be no need for periodic 
wars as at present.”’ | 


There are no words to express gratitude to Prof. N. R. 
Malkani, M. P. for.his continued help, advice and encourage- 
ment in this work in its initial stages. The author is highly 
indebted to Dr. D. S. Nag, Head of the Department of Econo- 
mics including Applied Economics of Jabalpur University who 
inspite of his very busy time took pains in extending his hands 
to greatly modifying and enlarging the work to finalize it. 

Warm thanks are due to Dr. J. C. Kumarappa who inspite 
of his ill-health and being bed-ridden at Madras Hospital 
went through many of the chapters and offered his guidance 
which had to be discontinued owing to his resting soon for the 
eternity. 

Thanks are also due to the Navjivan Trust for kindly 
allowing to make use of Gandhiji’s statement in the thesis. 


March 31, 1961. SHIVA NANpD JHA 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF 
GANDHIAN ERA 


When the British came to India, her economic 
organisation was more or less similar to that pre- 
vailing elsewhere in the world. ‘The country was 
divided into villages where the vast majority of the - 
people lived by agriculture. Each village was an 
entirely self-sufficient unit, producing nearly every- 
thing it required to satisfy its humble wants. ‘There 
were three classes of people in these villages—the 
cultivators, the artisans and the village officials. 
There was a small number of towns, mostly places 
of pilgrimage or seats of the courts of Nawabs. 
These towns and important villages were centres of 
the handicrafts which were organised into trade 
guilds on a hereditary caste basis. Extensive trade 
in the products of these handicrafts was carried on 
with many countries in ships built in India. There 
was also a Panchayat, or a council of elders which 
settled the disputes and managed the affairs of the 
village. The following oft-quoted passage from 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Minute of 1830 may be 
recalled here about old Indian village communities, 
“The village communities are little republics having 
nearly everything they want within themselves ; 
and almost independent of foreign relations, They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts. ‘This union 
of the village communities, each one forming a 
separate little state in itself...... is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoy- 
ment of a great portion of freedom and indepen- 
dence.” 


As the Industrial Commission (1918) observed, 
“At atime when the West of Europe, the birth 
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place of the modern industrial system, was inhabit- 
ed by uncivilized tribes, India was famous for the 
wealth of her rulers and for the high artistic skill of 
her craftsmen. And even ata much later period, 
when the merchant adventurers from the West 
made their first appearance in India, the industrial 
development of this country was, at any rate, not 
inferior to that of the more advanced European 
nations,””! 


But this organization of the village communities 
and their economic life underwent a drastic trans- 
formation due to the impact of British rule and 
consequent Western civilization. All over the 
world the effect of machine-industry and indus- 
trialization was to draw people from villages to 
towns. In India there was the opposite tendency. 
The cities and towns grew smaller and languished. 
And more and more people hung on to agriculture 
to find avery difficult livelihood, ‘“Together with 
the main industries, many an auxiliary or subsidiary 
industry also began to disappear. Carding, dyeing, 
printing became less and less ; and hand spinning 
stopped and charkha disappeared from millions of 
homes. This meant that the peasantry lost an 
additional source of income, for spinning by the 
members of the peasant household which had 
helped to add to the income from land. All this 
had happened, of course, in western Europe when 
machine-industry had begun. But the change had 
been natural there, and if there was the death of 
one order, there was at the same time the birth of 
a new one. In India the change was violent. 
The old order of cottage industries was killed 
but there was no rebirth ; it was not permitted 
by the British authorities in the interest of British 
industry.’ 


This is the root cause of Indian problem of 


' Industrial Commission Report (1918), p. 1. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History, p. 420. 
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poverty. “So poor agriculture had to support all 
these vast numbers of unemployed artisans and 
others. ‘The pressure on land became terrible, and 
yet it still wenton increasing. This is the founda- 
tion and the basis of the Indian problem of poverty. 
From this policy most of our ills have resulted. 
And till this basic problem is solved there can be 
no ending of the poverty and misery of the Indian 
peasant and village-dweller.’”+ 


“Too many people having no profession but 
agriculture, hanging onto the land, cut up their 
farms and holdings into tiny little bits. There was 
not more to go round. The little land each peasant 
household had was too small to support it decently. 
Poverty and semi-starvation always faced them at 
the best of times. And often enough the times 
were far from good. ‘They were at the mercy of 
the seasons and elements and the monsoons, And 
famines came and terrible diseases spread and 
carried off millions. They went to the bania—the 
village money-lender—and borrowed money, and 
their debts grew bigger and bigger and all hope 
and possibility of payment passed, and life became 
a burden too heavy to be borne. Such became the 
condition of the vast majority of the population of 
India under British in the nineteenth century.’”” 

It was all due to British policy in India that 
brought about the death of Indian cottage indus- 
tries and drove the artisan to agriculture and the 
village. It is often said that this over-pressure on 
land is due to the growth of the population of 
India, and not so much to British policy. But this 
is not true. “‘I should like to make it clear that the 
real cause of the pressure on land in India is the 
want of occupations other than agriculture and 
not the growth of population. The present popu- 
lation of India could probably be easily absorbed 


1 Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History, p. 420. 
2 Ibid, p. 420. 
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and thrive in India if other occupations and indus- 
tries were forthcoming,’’? 


In the political field, ‘““The old village system 
ended, and the panchayat ceased to exist. It 
broke up without any rebirth of a new village 
system in accord with these conditions,’ 


This was again the result of the British policy, 
“For at the basis of all this exploitation lay the 
policy deliberately pursued by the British in India. 
The destruction of cottage industries with no effort 
to replace them by other kinds of industry ; the 
driving of the unemployed artisan to the village 
and the consequent overpressure on land; land- 
lordism ; the plantation system ; heavy taxation on 
land resulting in exorbitant rent, cruelly collected ; 
the forcing of the peasant to the bania-money- 
lender, from whose iron grip he never escaped ; 
innumerable ejections from the land for inability to 
pay rent or revenue in time; and above all, the 
perpetual terrorism of policeman and tax-gatherer 
and landlord’s agent and factory agent, which 
almost destroyed all spirit and soul that he posses- 
sed. What could be the result of all this but 
inevitable tragedy and frightful catastrophy ?’” 


dos.in-these circumsseemces that, “*.:.,%: at long 
last, there came a glimmering of hope for him 
(peasant), a whisper of better times and lighter 
burdens, A little man came who looked straight 
into his eyes, and deep down into his shrunken 
heart, and sensed his long agony. And there was 
magic in that look, anda fire in his touch, and in 
his voice there was understanding and a yearning 
and abounding love and faithfulness unto death, 
And when the peasant and the worker and all who 
were down-trodden saw him and heard him, their 
dead hearts woke up to life and thrilled, anda 


' Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History, p. 421. 
2 Ibid, p. 423. 
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strange hope rose in them, and they shouted with 
joy, ““Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’, and they prepared 
to march out of their valley of suffering.” 


It is in these contexts that Gandhi saw the 
spinning wheel capable of industrializing Indian 
villages, ‘““There is no better way of industrializing 
the villages of India than the spinning wheel. No 
man has yet been able to show a better or more 
effective substitute—even an equal substitute—than 
the spinning wheel for the millions of Indians who 
are idle atleast four months in the year, who are 
starving for want of a square meal, and for whom 
even one anna a day means a fortune.’ 


Presentation of immediate economic solution 
to the needy millions is one of the greatest differen- 
ces between Gandhian technique and that of the 
communists or the socialists. ‘‘The socialists and 
communists say they can do nothing to bring about 
the economic equality today. They will just carry 
on propaganda in its favour and to that end they 
believe in generating and accentuating hatred. 
They say, when they get controi over the state, 
they will enforce equality. Under my plan, the 
state will be there to carry out the will of the 
people, not to dictate to them or to force them to 
do its will.’”’* Gandhi, therefore, presents the 
economy of the spinning wheel to Indian masses to 
ameliorate their condition. ‘‘The idea at the back 
of Khadi is that it is an industry supplementary to 
agriculture and co-extensive with it, that it is the 
life-breath of millions of Harijan weavers who 
derive their sustenance from it. The spinning 
wheel cannot be said to have been established in 
its own proper place in our life, until we can banish 
idleness from villages and make every village home 
a busy hive. Unemployment and idleness of millions 


1 Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History, p. 428. 
2 OD. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. I, p. 327. 
3 Ibid, Vol. III, p. 348. 
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must lead to bloody strife. MKhadi is the only alter- 
native to this and not the so-called socialism, which 
presupposes industrialism. The socialism that India 
can assimilate is the socialism of the spinning 
wheel. Let the village worker, therefore, make the 
wheel the central point of his activities.’”! 


The word ‘Khadi’ needs clarification. Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru has called it the ‘Livery of Free- 
dom’. Others have looked upon the wearing of 
‘Khadi’ as a matter of discipline. But in the words 
of Dr. J. G@. Kumarappa, ‘ ‘Khadi’ is not merely 
the wearing of hand spun and hand woven cloth. 
‘Khadi’ stands for an economic organization based 
on self-sufficiency and co-operation wherein produc- 
tion takes place for use or consumption and not for 
exchange. ‘This is in contrast with the present 
order which is based on competitive production for 
xchange... The guiding factor in a social order 
governed by the ideals of Khadi are our cultural 
tradition, the equitable distribution of goods and 
such other considerations which bring us into close 
relationship with our fellowmen........ The message of 
Khadi, therefore, includes bringing enough food 
into existence which will supply all our needs by 
our own efforts, looking after those in need of help 
and bringing about human relationship based on 
non-violence and truth, not only amongst our 
immediate neighbours but also in our relation with 
our neighbouring nations,’”? 


The purpose of the Gandhian Economy is that 
what it, ‘“‘aims at is to furnish all our people with 
their full requirements of food, clothing, shelter, 
education, medical care, sanitation, hygiene, etc. 
These are our primary needs, and it is not beyond 
our Capacity to meet them if we will only concen- 
trate our efforts in this direction. Over and above 
these, if we aspire for luxuries and indulgences, 


* D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. VII, p. 54. 
2 J.C. Kumarappa, The Gandhian Economy and Other Essays, 
pp. 50-51. 
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man’s life becomes wasted in the effort to acquire 
such things. 


Therefore, if any planning is to be done for our 
country, it should be with definite reference to and 
emphasis on our subsistence, such as food grains, 
vegetables, fruits, growing of cotton and obtaining 
building materials for simple dwellings.’”* 


It is in this vein that Gandhi presented his 
‘Constructive Programme’ consisting of eighteen 
items with Khadi as nucleus for salvation of the 
country. ‘“‘Readers, whether workers and volunteers 
or not, should definitely realize that the constructive 
programme is the truthful and non-violent way of 
winning Poorna Swaraj. Its wholesale fulfilment is 
complete Independence. Imagine all the forty 
crores of people busying themselves with the whole 
of the constructive programme which is designed 
to build up the nation from the very bottom 
upward.” 


1 


C. Kumarappa, The Gandhian Economy and Other Essays, 
4, 


J. 

p- 
2M. K. Gandhi, Constructive Programme, Its Meaning And 
Place, p. 5. 


CHAPTER II 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GANDHIAN 
ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY 


Can there be Gandhian Economic Thought? 


In the modern age, Gandhi came out witha 
new approach to various problems of Society. New 
approach in the sense that whereas there is a great 
diversity of approach through different ideologies 
in different parts of the world, he showed an 
approach of synthesis among all the divergent 
methods, and to a great extent, if not fully, 
demonstrated the truth of this ideal of synthesis 
through the basic principles of Truth and Non- 
violence, 


A new method is not necessarily an entirely 
new discovery of some facts or principles but a 
specific way of working also. Gandhi found this 
synthesis in Asiatic culture and therefore wanted to 
preserve it. “‘Systematic study of Asiatic culture is 
no less essential than the study of Western sciences. 
The vast treasures of Sanskrit and Arabic, Persian 
and Pali and Magadhi have to be ransacked to 
discover wherein lies the source of strength for the 
nation. The ideal is not to feed on or repeat the 
ancient cultures, but to build a new culture based 
on the traditions of the past and enriched by the 
new experiences of later times. The ideal is a 
synthesis of the different cultures that have come to 
stay in India, that have influenced Indian life, and 
that, in their turn, have themselves been influenced 
by the spirit of the soil. This synthesis will 
naturally be of the Swadeshi type, where each 
culture is assured its legitimate place, and not of 
the American pattern, where one dominant culture 
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absorbs the rest and where the aim is not towards 
harmony, but towards an artificial and _ forced 
unity.” 


Gandhi exemplified this synthesis through 
change brought about in himself : ‘““Moreover, you 
have given me a teacher in Thoreau, who furnished 
me through his essay on the ‘Duty of Civil Disobe- 
dience’, scientific confirmation of what I was doing 
in South Africa. Great Britain gave me Ruskin, 
whose Unto This Last transformed me overnight 
from a lawyer and city dweller into a rustic living 
away from Durban on a Farm, three miles from the 
nearest railway station; and Russia gave me in 
Tolstoy a teacher who furnished a reasoned basis 
for my non-violence.”” As regards his political 
and social concepts there is an increasing growth 
of world interest and allowance is being made to 
put the ideal toa fair trial. But as far as his 
economic method is concerned, there seems to be 
more diversity of opinions at home and abroad. 
Although his economic ideals are being practised 
by the present Government in some measure and 
the economists in particular and educationists 
in general seem to be interested to propound 
his ideals, yet there is a great deal of appre- 
hension and many critics question the validity 
of Gandhi being treated to have given any 
economic ideals, worth studying independently 
as a subject. His economic ideals have been 
variously named, such as Gandhian Economics, 
Gandhian Economy and recently Sarvodaya 
Economics. 


It is, therefore, desirable to analyse the facts 
and see if there can be any subject called 
Gandhian Economics. There can be Gandhian 
Economics if Gandhi is proved to be an Economist. 
In this respect if we see Gandhi, he seems 
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to have neither studied books of Economics 
nor propounded any so-called economic laws, 
though there is evidence to infer that he had 
gone through atleast two books on economics, 7é., 
Marx’s ‘Capital?’ and Adamsmith’s ‘Wealth of 
Nations’. 

But he has suggested a new approach to econo- 
mic problems consistent with other aspects of 
human life, and this is of giving ethical and moral 
blend to present-day economics. ‘Therefore 
Gandhian Economic Thought rests on such factors 
like human element, non-possession, greatest good 
to all etc. in which respects it works on diametri- 
cally opposite lines to that of ordinary business. 
‘In reorganising Khadi production you should 
not forget that the science of khadi, in some 
respects, works on diametrically opposite lines 
to that of ordinary business. You know how 
Adamsmith in his ‘Wealth of Nations’, after laying 
down certain principles according to which the 
economic phenomena are governed, went on to 
describe certain other things which constituted 
the ‘disturbing factor’ and prevented economic 
laws from having free play, chief among 
these was the ‘human element’, Now it is this 
‘human element’ on which the entire econo- 
mics of khadi rests; and human selfishness, 
Adamsmith’s ‘pure economic motive’, constitute 
the ‘disturbing factor’ that has got to be 
overcome,”’! 

Economics is the study of human behaviour 
pertaining to wealth. Human behaviour is subject 
to change, itis dynamic. On this score economic 
laws are not to be regarded as final. With the 
srowth of civilization man’s environment has and 
is being constantly changed, and with this change 
human behaviour is not unlikely to change consis- 
tently with the framework ofa particular type of 
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society. This is evident with the very fact that 
there is no unanimity in the definition of the term 
‘Economics’ itself. Classical economists like 
Adamsmith, Ricardo and Mill defined Economics 
as the science of wealth, which was criticised 
as umsatisfactory by later writers and_ until 
recently the Marshallian definition was accepted. 
Since the publication of the Essay on the 
Nature and Significance of Economic Science 
in 1932 by Prof. Robbins a new and more 
acceptable type of definition has been offered. 
Adamsmith does not draw a clear distinction 
between the study of political economy regarded 
as a science and the study regarded as an art. 
Later writers have emphasized the character 
of economics as a_ science. Others describe 
it as. a science, both positive and normative, 
and an art. 


While itis admitted that Economics, being a 
study of man (in relation to wealth) as a member 
of society, 1s closely related to other social sciences, 
such as sociology, politics, jurisprudence and ethics, 
and since both Economics and Ethics as social 
sciences are interested in the welfare of society, one 
cannot be divorced from the other, yet applying 
ethical ideas to economic concepts is deprecated. 
To Gandhi only that economy is good which 
conduces to the good of all: ‘‘“True economics is 
the economics of justice. People will be happy in 
so far as they learn to do justice and be righteous. 
All else is not only vain but leads straight to 
destruction. Toteach the people to get rich by 
hook or by crook is to do them an immense 
disservice.’”! 


Again he observed, ‘“‘The economics that dis- 
regarded moral and sentimental considerations are 


like Wax Work that being lifelike still lacks the life 
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of the living flesh. At every critical moment 
these new fangled economic laws have broken 
down in practice. And nations or individuals 
when they accept them as guiding maxims must 
perish,’ 


The fact is that general principles of Economics 
do not operate in a vacuum. They operate within 
a social structure, and as such may vary according 
to their social framework. Itis the latter aspect 
with which Gandhi was interested: ‘“The real impli- 
cation of equal distribution is that each man shall 
have the wherewithal to supply all his natural 
needs and no more. For example, if one man has 
a weak digestion and requires only a quarter ofa 
pound of flour for his bread and another needs a 
pound, both should be in a position to satisfy their 
wants. To bring this ideal into being the entire 
social order has got to be reconstructed. A society 
based on non-violence cannot nurture any other 
ideals, Wemay not perhaps be able to realize the 
goal, but we must bear it in mind and work 
unceasingly to nearit. ‘To the same extent as we 
progress towards our goal we shall find contentment 
and happiness, and to that extent too, shall we 
have contributed towards the bringing into being 
of a non-violent society.’”” 


Even today Economic reasoning is based on 
several assumptions, For instance, one of these is 
that of the Economic Man supposed to be always 
moved by the motive of getting the maximum of 
wealth with minimum of effort and able and willing 
to transfer his labour or capital freely as directed 
by this motive. Similarly, Gandhian ideals may be 
expected to materialize if his assumption of a society 
based on non-violence is also materialized. The 
sweeping remark that looking to the society as 
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it is, Gandhian ideals seem to be utopean is not 
correct. 


Economic life, as at present lived by so-called 
civilized man, is the outcome of a prolonged process 
of evolution. The human life has ascended down 
from root-grubbing and hunting stage to the present 
factory system or industrial stage. Now, who can 
say confidently that the present age will be static 
or will move in what direction ? If Gandhi wanted 
to canalize this movement into a movement of 
constructing a new society, what he called a non- 
violent society, he can well be regarded a practical 
economist if not a theoretical economist. He 
wanted to bring about change in patterns of thought 
and feeling which required change of social environ- 
ment as the means to achieve this end. For, as 
Mr. Aldous Huxley observed, ‘‘The frame of 
reference within which one does one’s thinking 
determines the nature of the conclusions, theoretical 
and practical, at which one arrives, Starting from 
Euclidean postulate one cannot fail to reach the 
conclusion that the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles.’”} 


It follows, therefore, that one is not mistaken 
in recognizing Gandhi’s ideas as Gandhian 
Economics, It appears more appropriate to call 
it Gandhian Economic Thought or Gandhian 
Economic School than Gandhian Economics to 
escape controversy. One learns several economic 
doctrines like those of Mercantilists who believed 
in gold accumulation in a nation and physiocrats 
who sought agricultural prosperity in a country, 
and Gandhian Economic Thought stands well with 
higher potentialities not for any one single country 
but for the entire globe, for it stands on Truth and 
Non-violence. “‘My contribution to the great 
problem lies in my presenting for acceptance Truth 
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and Ahimsa in every walk of life, whether for 
individuals or nations.’’? 


Gandhi believes non-violence has begun working 
in the direction of social equality. ‘This non- 
violent experiment is still in the making. We have 
nothing much yet to show by way of demonstration. 
It is certain, however, that the method has 
begun to work though ever so slowly in the direc- 
tion of equality. And since non-violence is a process 
of conversion, the conversion, if achieved, must be 
permanent.’” 


But it requires corporate  self-effort to gain 
momentum : “‘It (non-violent swaraj) will not drop 
from heaven all of a sudden one fine morning. 
But it has to be built up brick by brick by corporate 
self-effort, We have travelled a fair way in that 
direction. But a much longer and weary distance 
has to be covered before we can behold Swaraj 
(Sarvodaya) in its glorious majesty.” 


In Gandhian Economic Thought ‘man’ figured 
with great prominence than ‘wealth’ and the latter 
is subservient to him. ‘‘What is really desired, 
under the name riches is, essentially, power over 
men ; in its simplest sense, the power of obtaining 
for our own advantage the labour of servant, 
tradesman and artist. So that the art of becoming 
‘rich’? in the common sense is not only the art of 
accumulating much money for ourselves but also 
of contriving that our neighbours shall have less. 
In accurate terms it is ‘the art of establishing 
the maximum inequality in our own favour’. 
Since the essence of wealth consists in power over 
men, will it not follow that the nobler and the 
more in number the persons are over whom it has 
power, the greater the wealth? Perhaps it may 
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even appear after some consideration that the 
persons themselves are the wealth; not gold and 
silver. The true veins of wealth are purple—and 
not in rock but in Flesh. The final consummation 
of all wealth is in producing as many as possible 
full-breathed, bright-eyed and happy-hearted 
human beings.” 


To achieve this end Gandhian Economic 
Thought considers non-violent occupations and all 
we have to do is to minimize the violence involved 
in it: “Strictly speaking, no activity and no industry 
is possible without a certain amount of violence, no 
matter how little.” 


Even the very process of living is impossible 
without a certain amount of violence, What we 
have to do is to minimize it to the greatest extent 
possible. Indeed the very word non-violence, a 
negative word, means that it is an effort to abandon 
the violence, that is inevitable in life, Therefore 
whoever believes in Ahimsa will engage himself in 
occupations that involve the least possible violence. 
Thus, for instance, one cannot conceive of a man 
believing in non-violence carrying on the occupa- 
tion of a butcher. Not that a meat-eater cannot 
be non-violent, but even a meat-eater believing in 
non-violence will not go in for shikar, and he will 
not engage in war or war preparations. ‘Thus 
there are many activities and occupations which 
necessarily involve violence and must be eschewed 
by a non-violent man. But there is agriculture 
without which life is impossible, and which does 
involve a certain amount of violence. The 
determining factor therefore is—is the occupation 
founded on violence ? But since all activity 
involves some measure of violence, all we have to 
do is to minimize the violence involved in it. This 
is not possible without a_heart-belief in non- 
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violence. Suppose there is a man who does no 
actual violence, who labours for his bread, but who 
is always consumed with envy at other people’s 
wealth or prosperity. He is not-violent. A non- 
violent occupation is thus that occupation which is 
fundamentally free from violence and which 
involves no exploitation or envy of others.’ 


Gandhi believes that Indian village economics 
were organized in the past on the basis of such non- 
violent occupations. ‘‘Now I have no historical 
proof, but I believe that there was a time in India 
when village economics were organized on the 
basis of such non-violent occupations, not on the 
basis of the rights of man but on the duties of man. 
Those who engaged themselves in such occupations 
did earn their living, but their labour contributed 
to the good of the community. A carpenter, for 
instance, ministered to the needs of the village 
farmer. He got no cash payment but was paid in 
kind by the villagers. 


There could be injustice even in this system, 
but it would be reduced to a minimum. I speak 
from personal knowledge of the life in Kathiawad 
of over sixty years ago. There was more lusture 
in people’s eyes, and more life in their limbs, than 
you find today. It was a life founded on un- 
conscious Ahimsa. Body labour was at the core of 
these occupations and industries, and there was 
no large-scale machinery. For when a man is 
content to own only so much land as he can till 
with his own labour, he cannot exploit others. 
Handicrafts exclude exploitation and _ slavery. 
Large-scale machinery concentrate wealth in the 
hands of one man who lords it over the rest who 
slave him, For he may be trying to create ideal 
conditions for his worksmen, but it is none the less 
exploitation which is a form of violence.’”? 
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It is thus clear that Gandhian Economic 
Thought has immense latent potentialities which 
given trial is likely to unfold wonderful results in 
the realm of Economics, particularly Indian 
Economics, for India’s special mission being to 
resist materialism, “Just as in the West they have 
made wonderful discoveries in things material, 
similarly Hinduism has made still more marvellous 
discoveries in things of religion, of the spirit, of 
the soul. But we have no eye for these great 
and fine discoveries. We are dazzled by the 
material progress that western science has made. 
Iam not enamoured of that progress. In fact, it 
almost seems as though God in His wisdom had 
prevented India from progressing along those 
lines, so that it might fulfil its special mission of 
resisting the onrush of materfalism.’”} 


For this, corporate efforts of the Indian talents 
are required to vindicate her high ideals. ‘“‘Let us 
also bear in mind that with the rest of the world 
India finds herself in the deadly coil of the 
mercantile cobra, It is a nation of shop-keeping 
soldiers that claim torule her. It will tax all the 
resources of all her best brahmans to unwind India 
from that coil. 

Her learned men and her soldiers will therefore 
have to bring their learning and their prowess to 
bear upon the mercantile requirements of India. 
They must therefore, in order to be able faithfully 
to carry out their dharma, learn and practise 
spinning. Nor have I the least hesitation in 
recommending hand-weaving as a bread-winning 
occupation to all who are in need of an honest 
occupation. To the brahmans, the kshatriyas 
and others, who are at the present moment not 
following their hereditary occupation but are 
engaged in the mad rush for riches, I present the 
honest and (for them) selfless toil of the weaver 
and invite them with a view to returning to their 
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respective dharmas to be satisfied with what little 
the hand loom yields to them. Just as eating, 
drinking, sleeping etc. are common to all castes 
and all religions, so must spinning be common to 
all without exception whilst the confusion, selfish 
greed and resulting pauperism persist. Mine there- 
fore is a method not of making varnasankara— 
confusion worse confounded—but it is one of 
making varnashrama—cleansing more secure,” 


The ‘Man’ and the ‘Economic Man’ 


Capitalistic movement in its wake overshadowed 
ethical value in man blending him into what is 
called ‘economic man’. One of the important 
social sciences, Economics makes this ‘economic 
man’ the nucleus of the subject matter surrounded 
by all sorts of discussions pertaining to attainment 
and spending of wealth. Isolating this ‘economic 
man’ from other species of human beings his acti- 
vities were made quite distinct and specific and 
permitting him to be above all, quite independent, 
under the protection of what is called ‘laissez faire’ 
supposed to be always acting on the principle: 
‘Maximum satisfaction with minimum efforts’. 


In countries like America and Europe where 
there was abundance of resources and scarcity of 
man power, this principle from the point of view 
of materialistic craze alone served the purpose of 
the day. It brought materialistic prosperity to a 
few for a time, neglecting not only a balanced and 
even development of society but enslaving the 
common man shunning all ethical and moral consi- 
derations and heralding the ‘economic man’. 


Under the circumstances humanity was divided 
into the ‘Man’, the common real man and the 
supposed ‘economic man’, the man entering into 
the field of production, consumption and exchange 
of wealth, leaving aside the other and more impor- 
tant aspect, equitable distribution of wealth. The 
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most characteristic feature of this division of 
society was that those who belonged to the ethical 
sphere were branded as_ saints, humanitarians, 
spiritual and cultural man etc. whose activities 
were not supposed to come in the orbit of the 
society and hence away from the discussion per- 
taining to the activities of the ‘economic man’. 
These together with other species of the genus ‘the 
man’, other than the ‘economic man’, might do 
whatever they liked and could die of wants unnotic- 
ed and uncared for by their fellow being ‘the 
economic man’, for the reason that they did not 
enter the arena of the ‘economic man’. To fortify 
the power of this ‘economic man’, the Art and 
Science of production and consumption of wealth 
was regarded as a positive science whose duty 1s to 
study ‘what is’ and not ‘what ought to be’. 


Thus a concentrated current of materialistic 
craze was generated and there was a race the 
world over for attainment and accummulation of 
wealth. Utilitarian slogan like ‘Greatest good to 
the greatest number’ came again to the rescue of 
the ‘economic man’. This artificial and conjuc- 
tural division of society reacted differently in 
different countries. Whereas in Western countries 
it produced somewhat better results than in 
Eastern countries, the latter specially those which 
were known as Dominions were badly affected. 
The force of circumstances in the latter countries 
were against the following of the doctrine of 
economic man hence no sizable section of the 
society could achieve the material progress as in 
their counterpart, the Western countries. The 
story did not end there. ‘Though a country like 
India is famous for its spiritualism, ethical and 
moral set-up leading to the principle of ‘univer- 
salism’ yet in the disturbed and confused circum- 
stances its fabrics of adherence to universalism 
cementing the society into a common benevolent 
and non-violent ideology shattered altogether 
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giving rise to no parallel gains but producing 
unparallel evils. 


Under the same circumstances India became an 
independent democratic country striving for new 
and modified social, economic and political policies. 
Leaders like Gandhi and his followers offered the 
solution which was a compromise between the 
ancient model ideals and the modern scientific and 
up-to-date current of ideals with a view to retain- 
ing the ancient fundamentals modified to suit the 
present-day developments. This is called the 
Sarvodaya ideal or ‘Greatest good to all’, as against 
‘Greatest good to the greatest number’. 


Under this scheme economic and social consi- 
derations uptil now governed by dry specialized or 
compartmentalized considerations devoid of ethics 
have been subjected to ethics and thereby checked 
the uncontrolled hankering after material wealth. 
Leaders after Gandhi though retaining the empiri- 
cal Gandhian principles thought of dilution of the 
latter to fit in the world social structure. In essence 
Gandhian socialism is substituted by a form known 
as Socialistic pattern of society. 


Alongside with these two views of the principles 
to be followed in bettering the conditions of the 
country the old residual capitalistic followers of 
‘economic man’, still retain the old view after some 
patching. The resultant of such a situation is that 
ethical considerations have become altogether 
absent, not only amongst the followers of ‘economic 
man’ but amongst the rest as well. Ethics is cons- 
picuously absent in officials, businessmen and 
general people. One example of this lack of ethical 
consideration amongst the official class may be 
cited here. According to the Accounts rules an 
official who is empowered to spend public money 
is required to exercise the same vigilance and care 
in using public money as he is supposed to exercise 
in the case of his own wealth. If data is collected 
it will reveal utter lack of this consideration. If 
an article costs say Rs, 5/- to an ordinary buyer in 
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the market, the same article costs to the State twice, 
thrice and four-times of this cost, depending upon 
the official’s capacity to be closer or farther from 
the gravity of ethics. 


Because the people have been hungry and naked 
for a long time the sections other than the ‘economic 
man’ of the society have gone much farther from 
ethics than the species of ‘economic man’ to prove 
the proverb,“BUBHUKSHITAH KIN NAKAROTI 
PAPAM”. The Western countries too saw the 
loop-holes of the laissez faire and favoured planned 
economy and today the world is surcharged with 
the word ‘Planning’, in one form or the other. 
No sooner the distinction between the ‘man’ and 
the ‘economic man’ is broken down to make the 
two an amalgam believing in the ‘wholeness’ of life, 
permitting ethics to have its sway, a balanced 
growth of the society will be visible. The way to 
bring about harmony lies in the subordination of 
Economics to Ethics, and to some extent now it 
has started engaging attention of the thinkers. 
Dr. A. Lallemond delivering his lecture before the 
members of the International Club of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad in November 1954, expressed his 
opinion that human solidarity depends on the 
subordination of Economics to ethics and that 
profit motive should not be eliminated but it should 
be enjoyed with social justice. He pointed out that 
we want human solidarity and one world for the 
economic prosperity of the human race as such. 
Tracing the history dialectically, but not from 
material point of view he said that in the middle 
ages economics was subordinate to ethics. But in 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries both were 
separated from each other and now again by 
combining the two we might attain the aim of 
human solidarity. But this process would not be_ 
automatic, it would require conscious efforts. 

This condition, if ever comes, will lead the 
society to progress and contentment, Unless each 
and every member of the society becomes content- 


ed there can be no peace, whether there is atomic 
development or no development. The Gandhian 
formula of reviving Varnashrama Dharma in a 
modified form meaning, following on the part of us 
all of the hereditary and traditional calling of our 
forefathers, in so far as the traditional calling is not 
inconsistent with fundamental ethics, and this only 
for the purpose of earning one’s livelihood’, offers 
the best solution to bring about desired peace and 
contentment. Unless we restrict our wants no 
materialistic race can be regulated, ‘The reason 
why none of the above principles of Sarvodaya in 
its original form or diluted ones, is able to permeate 
the society is lack of bridge between the precept 
and practice or correlation of knowledge with 
action. 

To bridge this gulf Gandhi started Ashrams to 
train practical idealists. In the form of Ashram 
vows the trainees were to regulate their various 
activities to attain an amalgam consistent with the 
need of the country. This arrangement after 
Gandhi is non-existent now. Once a principle is 
thoroughly practised by a sizable body of society 
in all aspects of their lives, it will be very easier 
for the ideals to permeate the hard strata of the 
present society to exhibit its effects. 

The greatest need of the day is to give practical 
effect to the Sarvodaya or ‘Good to all’ ideal 
abolishing all artificial distinctions in the life when 
alone marked alround improvements may be witnes- 
sed. How to do is a question for everyone to think 
and act, 

The Concept of Standard of Living 

Simple Living and High Thinking is a well 
known maxim. In ancient India VARNASHRAMA 
DHARMA was a norm for leading a full, 
harmonious corporate life. The entire community 
was divided into four functional groups known as 
VARNAS, v2z., Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and 
Shudra. Although many evils have crept in later 
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which shattered this arrangement, yet it served a 
very useful purpose at atime, It was the simplest 
type of division of labour as we may call it in 
modern technical terms. 


For each of these groups of people, four stages 
in their lives known as ASHRAMS namely, 
Brahmacharya, Garhasthya, Vanprastha and 
Sanyasa were prescribed ‘‘Ashram means the four 
stages in one’s life........ The Brahmacharya ashram 
enjoines that only those who live the life of a 
brahmachari, atleast up to 25 years, are entitled to 
enter the second ashram, 2, e., the grihasthashram. 
And because the whole conception of Hinduism is 
to make man better than he is and draw _ nearer to 
his Maker, the rishis set a limit even to the grihasth- 
ashram stage, and imposed on _ us the obligation of 
vanprastha and sanyasa, But today you will vainly 
search throughout the length and breadth of India 
for a true brahmachari and sanyasi. We may, in 
our elongated wisdom, laugh at this scheme of life, 
if we wish to. But I have no doubt what- 
soever that this is the secret of the great success of 
Hinduism.”?! 

Accordingly there were four ends of life, KAMA, 
ARTHA, DHARMA and MOKSHA. In youth 
everyone was required to keep celibacy and to 
study shastras. The study included general as well 
as technical education. General education was 
designed to make one conversant with leading a 
full life and the technical education was _ prescribed 
for each group in accordance with its functions 
or business-group to which he belonged. In the 
second stage everyone was expected to earn 
material objects, to the best of his capacity, by 
noble means and to lead a contented and ey 
family life. 

The third stage required everyone to practise 
renunciation of the material life and gain spiritual 
insight and to benefit society with his varied 
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experiences of the past. In the fourth stage one was 
required to detach himself completely and work 
for the welfare of society and ultimately the entire 
humanity. ‘The sanyasa of the Gita will not tolerate 
complete cessation of all activity. The sanyasa of 
the Gita is all work and yet no work.’’”! 


This arrangement eliminated many of the 
problems that emerge today, namely, over-popula- 
tion, unemployment, shortage of food and other 
essentials, illiteracy, conflicts between one class and 
the other, and diseases etc. Because of the fact 
that people were given a limited space of time 
during the life span for leading family life the 
population did not increase unbridled, hence no 
question of over-population arose. ‘This acted asa 
sort of family planning which is now engaging 
attention of most of the countries today. Since 
great emphasis was laid on celibacy, people were 
healthy and produced only healthy progeny and 
thus obviated the elaborate arrangements for 
providing medical aids. Like-wise, since people 
earned material objects for a specific period in life, 
no problem of greed, exploitation and selfishness 
arose. Everyone was given equal opportunities 
within these limits and the problem of equal 
distribution did not call for’ atleast as urgent 
attention as it exists today. People living in the 
fourth stage, sanyasa, comprised of real brahmans in 
the full sense of the term, who were the cream of 
intelligentia of the nation and virtually guided the 
nation. It is in this context that the maxim of 
Simple Living and High Thinking should be viewed. 
There were other rules of conduct known as YAMA 
and NIYAMA, In following these YAMA and 
NIYAMA one had to exercise control over palate 
and minimize material wants to minimum require- 
ments. Religion was given supreme importance ; 
in addition to seeking GOD it included duties 
towards society. The practice started from the 
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family life and extended gradually to neighbours, 
the nation and merged ultimately with the 
Universe. 


Today, where rights and duties both are requir- 
ed to call one a citizen, greater emphasis is laid 
upon the former than the latter. This has, in fact 
led the society to a complex state of strife and 
bitterness. There is no contentment in life, The 
functions assigned to a specific period of each one’s 
life-time for economic activities have now been 
separated and made independent and _ studied 
under the head known as Economics. Economics 
in those days was one aspect of a whole life and 
was not studied under a water-tight compartment. 
And today economics is concerned with man’s 
unbridled increasing wants and _ his never ending 
efforts to satisfy his wants, 


Multiplicity of wants is regarded as an indica- 
tion and yard stick of civilization. In fact this 
unchecked hankering after increasing material 
wealth has led the world to a condition where the 
society is divided into classes and sub-classes anta- 
gonistic to each other, and consequently problems 
of domination of one nation by another, exploita- 
tion and finally the wars. 


Gandhi sincerely adhered to eastern civilization 
which is founded on renunciation and contentment, 
while the western civilization has acquisition and 
greed as its guiding principles. One lays stress on 
duties, the other on rights. In fact one is altruistic, 
we. other selfishet] Vo achieve: =these:™ ends 
Gandhi stood for revival of the Varnashrama 
Dharma in its spirit not in form: “I do not know, 
however, when we shall be able to revive true 
Varnashrama. Its real revival would mean true 
democracy ...’! ‘I personally believe in Varnash- 
rama though it is true that I have my own mean- 
ing for it.”* He saw immense potentialities in it : 
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“Varna thus conceived is no man-made institution 
but the law of life universally guiding the human 
family. Fulfilment of the law would make life 
livable, would spread peace and content, and all 
clashes and conflicts, put an end to starvation and 
pauperization, solve the problem of population and 
even end disease and suflering.’’! 

Defining the varna Gandhi said, ‘‘So far as I 
know anything at all of Hinduism, the meaning of 
varna is incredibly simple. It simply means the 
following on the part of us all of the hereditary and 
traditional calling of our forefathers, in so far as 
the traditional calling is not inconsistent with 
fundamental ethics and this only for the purpose of 
earning one’s livelihood.’”? 

The result will be, ‘‘You will realize that if all 
of us follow this law of varna we would limit our 
material ambitions, and our energy would be set free 
for exploiting those vast fields whereby and where- 
through we can know God,’ By varna he did 
not mean the present caste system: “‘Varna has 
nothing to do with caste. Down with the monster 
of caste that masquerades in the guise of varna. 
It is this travesty of varna that has degenerated 
Hinduism and India.’”4 

Thus Gandhi denounced emphatically the 
prevailing distorted caste system eating away the 
very sap of human solidarity. By varna he means 
only four varnas. Answering a question as to how 
many varnas are there Gandhi said, ‘‘Your varnas, 
though it is nota rigid division inherent in Varna 
itself. The rishis after incessant experiment and 
research arrived at this four-fold division, the four 
ways of earning one’s livelihood.’ 

Regarding ashrama he said, “‘Ashrama is a 
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necessary corollary to what I have stated to you, 
and if varna today has become distorted, ashrama 
has altogether disappeared, Ashrama means the 
four stages in one’s life.’ 


To achieve the ideals of life we require know- 
ledge. To acquire knowledge it is difficult to know 
the entire meaning of the numerous books of 
knowledge and therefore Gandhi held, ‘‘Rather 
than wade through these infinite complications our 
sages taught us to learn one thing, ‘As with the 
Self, so with the Universe’, it is not possible to scan 
the Universe, as it is to scan the Self. Know the 
Self and you know the Universe. But even know- 
ledge of the Self within presupposes ceaseless, not 
only ceaseless but pure, and pure striving pre- 
supposes a pure heart, which in turn depends on the 
practice of yamas and niyamas—the cardinal and 
casual virtues.’ 


Yamas, the cardinal virtues are: Ahimsa 
(Non-violence), Satya (Truth), Asteya (non-steal- 
ing), Brahmacharya (Celibacy), Aparigraha (non- 
possession), 


The Niyamas or the casual virtues are: Saucha 
(bodily purity), Santosha (Contentment), Tapa 
(forebearance), Swadhyaya (Study of scriptures), 
Ishwar pranidhana (Resignation to the will of God), 


The five principles of Yamas are closely asso- 
ciated with each other and Gandhi expanded them 
into eleven known as Ashram Vows. ‘‘Patanjali 
has described five disciplines. It is not possible 
to isolate any one of these and practise it. It 
may be pointed in the case of Truth, because it 
really includes the other four. And for this age 
the five have been expanded into eleven.’ 


These eleven principles in the form of Ashram 
Vows are: Truth, Non-violence, Chastity, Non- 
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possession, Control of the palate, Non-stealing, 
Fearlessness, Removal of untouchability, Bread 
Labour, Equality of religion, and Swadeshi. 

So varnashrama is the real social order for which 
he strived hard for, it is based on natural human 
tendencies, ‘‘I believe that every man is born in the 
world with certain natural tendencies. Every per- 
son is born with certain definite limitations which 
he cannot overcome. From a careful observation 
of those limitations the law of varna was deduced. 
It establishes certain spheres of operation for cer- 
tain people with certain tendencies. ‘This avoids 
all unworthy competition. Whilst recognizing limi- 
tations the law of varna admitted of no distinctions 
of high and low; on the one hand it guaranteed to 
each the fruits of his labours and on the other it 
prevented him from pressing upon his neighbour. 
This great law has been degraded and fallen into 
disrepute. But my conviction is that an ideal 
social order will only be evolved when the implica- 
tions of this law are fully understood and given 
effect to.”4 

Today, people in the existing social order laugh 
at this proposition. To them Gandhi warned thus, 
“Some of you are ready even to think that in 
defending Varnashrama I am also labouring under 
a delusion. Please, make no mistake about it. 
They who say this have not even taken the trouble 
of understanding what I mean by varnashrama. 
It is a universal law stated in so many words, by 
Hinduism. It is a law of spiritual economics. 
Nations of the West and Islam itself unwittingly are 
obliged to follow that law. It has nothing to do 
with superiority or inferiority. The customs about 
eating, drinking and marriage are no integral part 
of Varnashrama Dharma. It was a law discovered 
by our ancestors, the rishis who saw that if they 
were to give the best part of their lives to God and 
to the World, and not to themselves they must 
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recognize that it is the law of heredity. It is a law 
designed to set free man’s energy for higher pur- 
suits in life.’’ 

Gandhi did not subscribe to the belief of 
western thinkers that multiplication of wants is an 
indication and yard-stick of a higher standard of 
living. Tohim, ‘man isthe supreme considera- 
tion’. Gandhi’s social and economic ideas are 
based upon a realistic appraisal of man’s nature 
and nature of his position in the Universe. His 
formula of the “Square of Swaraj’ reveals his living 
faith in raising the standard of lfe rather than 
standard of living : “‘Let there be no mistake about 
my conception of swaraj. It is complete indepen- 
dence of alien control and complete economic 
independence. So, at one end you have political 
independence, at the other the economic, It has 
two other ends. One of them is moral and social, 
the corresponding end is Dharma, that is, religion 
in the highest sense of the term. It includes 
Hinduism, Christianity, etc., but is superior to them 
all. You may recognize it by the name of Truth, 
not’ the honesty of expediency but the living 
Truth. 


That pervades everything and will survive all 
destruction and all transformation. Moral and 
social uplift be recognized by the term we are used 
to, that is, non-violence. Let us call this the 
square of swaraj, which willbe out of shape if any 
of its angles is broken. In the language of the 
Congress we cannot achieve this political and 
economic freedom without truth and non-violence, 
in concrete terms without a living faith in God, 
and have moral and social elevation.’ 

Elucidating the term economic independence 
Gandhi said, ‘““Then take economic independence. 
It is not the product of industrialization of the 
modern or the western type. Indian economic 
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independence means to me the economic uplift 
of every individual, male and female, by his 
or her own conscious effort. Under that system, 
all men and women will have enough clothing—not 
the mere loin-cloth, but what we understand by 
the term necessary articles of clothing—and enough 
food, including milk and butter which are today 
denied to millions,’’? 


In conformity with these concepts he insisted 
on minimizing of wants. ‘“‘We notice,’ said Gandhi, 
“that the mind is a restless bird, the more it gets 
the more it wants and still remains unsatisfied.’ 


He therefore did not like this ‘mad race after 
money and material goods’ and stressed a higher 
“standard of life’? which depends on the cultivation 
of more spiritual values and on an unwavering 
faith in God. He drew no line between economics 
and ethics, ‘‘An economics that inculcates Mammon 
worship, that enables the strong to amass wealth 
at the expense of the weak, is a false and dismal 
science. It spells death. ‘True economics stands 
for social justice and moral values.’ 


He said further, ““Rome suffered a moral fall 
when it attained high material affluence. What 
shall it avail a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his soul ?”’ “Jn modern terms,” he continued, 
‘it is beneath human dignity to lose one’s indivi- 
duality and become a mere cog in the machine. I 
want every individual to become a full-blooded, 
fully developed member of society.’ 

He saw unity in diversity. Was then Gandhia 
revivalist ? The answer is partly ‘yes’ and partly 
‘no’. ‘Yes’ in the sense that he imbibed the spirit 
of the old, ‘No’ because he did not adhere to its 
old form and stood for a modification consistent 
with the dynamic nature of society. Gandhi was 
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not an indiscriminate worshipper of all that is 
ancient: “I am no indiscriminate superstitious 
worshipper of all that goes under the name of 
‘ancient’. I never hesitate to demolish all that is 
evil or immoral ; no matter how ancient it may be, 
but with this reservation. I must confess to you 
that Iam an adorer of ancient institutions and it 
hurts me to think that people in their mad rush 
for everything modern despise all their ancient 
traditions and ignore them in their lives.” 


Modern economists define ‘standard of living’ as 
the aggregate of necessities, comforts and luxuries 
to which a class of people has been accustomed. 
This principle encourages increase of: wants. 
Increasing wants have been synchronized with 
higher culture and civilization. More often than 
not, the terms ‘culture’ and ‘civilization’ have 
been misunderstood. Culture aims at the refine- 
ment of natural intelligence and capacities to their 
fullest potentialities. It is spontaneously revealed 
in the individual and social responsibilities and 
obligations, Civilization, on the other hand, 
stands for a high degree of intellectual culture, 
elevated moral notions and a desire for material 
progress. Unfortunately, today civilization has 
come to mean an ever growing desire for material 
progress alone. In harmony with the proper 
conception of civilization Gandhi regards it, “‘to 
consist in reducing the wants leading to real happi- 
ness and contentment,”’ 


“Civilization in the real sense of the term 
consists not in multiplication but in the deliberate 
and voluntary reduction of wants, which promote 
real happiness and contentment and increase the 
capacity for service. One can reduce one’s wants 
by perseverance and the reduction of wants makes 
for happiness a healthy body and a peaceful mind. 
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From the standpoint of pure truth, the body too is 
property acquired by the soul.’”! 


By adopting a materialistic craze we are going 
downhill in the path of progress: “In so far as we 
have made the modern materialistic craze our goal, 
we are going downhill in the path of progress.’” 


Thus Gandhi gave us a synthesized approach to 
economic and political problems. There are atleast 
two outstanding ideals aiming at solving these 
problems. One is the parliamentary form of 
Government desirous of combining sovereignty of 
the state with the liberty of the individuals On 
the other extreme, an experiment is being made by 
the Communists to replace this system by providing 
equal opportunities to develop and by denying any 
special facilities to the privileged few. According 
to one ideal ‘all a man should demand is a fair 
field and no favour so that he may be able to count 
on rising to the level to which his abilities and his 
attainments entitle him’, 


According to the other ideal it is assumed that a 
man has aright to a comfortable living in virtue 
of his mere existence and without regard to any 
return he may make to society. Gandhi believing 
ultimately in a stateless society followed the idea 
‘that state will be the best which is governed the 
least’? to be achieved through decentralized 
political and economic power. 


The idea that Gandhi favoured poverty isa 
fiction. In fact Gandhi decried the extreme of 
pauperism and the extreme of wealth. He did not 
favour the wide gulf between the two extremes. 
He stood for equality. But his equality did not 
have the same notion as is present in the above two 
ideals. It was half way in between the two, “‘I can- 
not picture to myself a time when no man shall be 
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richer than another. Even in the most perfect world, 
we shall fail to avoid inequalities, but we can and 
must avoid strife and bitterness. There are 
numerous examples extant of the rich and the poor 
living in perfect friendliness) We have but to 
multiply such instances.! 


What he thought in this direction is, ‘‘Let no 
one try to justify the glaring difference between the 
classes and the masses, the prince and the pauper, 
by saying that the former need more. That will be 
idle sophistry and a travesty of my argument, The 
contrast between the rich and the poor, as exists 
today, is a painful sight. The poor villagers are 
exploited by the foreign government and also by 
their own countrymen, the city dwellers. They 
produce food and they go hungry. They produce 
milk and their children have to go without it. It 
is disgraceful. Everyone must have balanced diet, a 
decent house to live in, facilities for education of 
one’s children and adequate medical relief.’ 


The way to bring about this condition is the 
trusteeship ideal coming from below. ‘Supposing, 
India becomes a free country tomorrow,” he said, 
‘fall the capitalists will have an opportunity of 
becoming statutory trustees. But such a statute 
will not be imposed from above, It will have to 
come from below. When the people understand 
the implications of trusteeship, and the atmosphere 
is ripe for it, the people themselves, beginning with 
grampanchayats, will begin to introduce such 
statutes. Such a thing coming from below is easy 
to swallow. Coming from above, it is lable to 
prove a dead weight.’ 


Thus Gandhi’s contribution is unique. From the 
day on which Gandhi landed in India from South 
Africa towards the close of the year 1915 to the 
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day on which he died by the bullet of the assassin, 
he kept India, so to say, in achurn. Almost every 
day history was created ; new ideas, new ambitions, 
new visions were unfolded before the eyes of the 
nation by its father. 


As the churning continued, cream began to float 
on the surface ; and so also the impurities. Gandhi 
has gone, but the momentum of the churning that 
he left is still continuing. Whether we shall produce 
fresh, pure butter through this churning, or whether 
it will be adulterated with impurities, or whether 
we shall be left with merely the impurities with- 
out the butter, is more than we can endeavour 
to predict. Much will depend on the people 
themselves, 


It is unfortunate that Gandhi’s economic ideas 
have become a matter of arm-chair talk on the very 
soul which nourished Gandhi and his ideals. It is 
high time when his ideas should be given fair trial 
whose prospects capture even western minds. Mr. 
Wilfred Wellock observed a few years back, “‘I 
found wide-spread confusion and uncertainty. In 
most minds there was confusion between the claims 
of Gandhii’s Constructive Programme and those 
of western industrialism as a means of increasing 
India’s wealth quickly. What India has now to 
decide is whether she intends this international 
vertex, the fundamental evil of which is materialism, 
uncriticised, uncontrolled high standards of material 
living and what follows from this, class war and 
finally world ideological war, or whether she means 
to keep out of it which she can only do by pursuing 
an essentially self-sufficient economy and a civiliza- 
tion of high quality in which material values will 
be controlled by spiritual values and principles.’ 


The Gandhian economy alone can do it. 
Emphasizing on the potentialities of the Gandhian 
economy Mr. Wellock stated, ‘‘Were Indian states- 
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men to take their courage in their hands and 
declare their intention to build boldly on the 
foundations laid down by Gandhiji, and were they 
to call upon the nation to give them the utmost 
backing in this task and upon youths of India to 
devote their talents to this great creative revolution 
in their villages as workers, as teachers, as 
technicians, the face of India and the outlook of 
her people could be completely changed inside 
thirty years.’”} 

Ethics of Socialism 


People view the word ‘Socialism’ largely from 
two different angles of vision. One group is will- 
ing to accept socialism on its orthodox traditional 
doctrinaire basis without any considerations of its 
adaptability under particular set or sets of condi- 
tions. They seem to be very optimistic, nay very 
often over-enthusiastic. This group also, at least 
in practice, regards this creed to be its monopoly. 
The other group looks at it frowningly. 


Concept of Socialism 


With the acceptance by the Congress of the 
new economic and social policies that are on 
socialistic pattern there has been some whispering 
on the subject, some being in favour and some 
against. Many of those who are in its favour 
claim this policy as the legacy of Gandhi. ‘Socialism’ 
is a word that first came into general use in about 
1834 in connection with Robert Owen’s communis- 
tic settlement at New Lanark. The idea of 
socialism is joint ownership by all the members of 
acommunity of the instruments and means of 
production, and there are more or less socialistic 
organizations in various countries. Modern 
socialism began with the Utopian schemes of Robert 
Owen and, with the development of trade unions, 
it took a practical trend. The term ‘Socialism’ 
has been used by a variety of people in a variety 
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of senses, Among them are leftists and rightists, 
there are State Socialists and Communists, Fabian 
Socialists, Guild Socialists, Co-operative Socialists, 
Christian Socialists, National Socialists, Trotskyites 
and Scientific Socialists etc. It looks as though 
any social reformer could safely call himself a 
socialist. Among these Communism and Bolshe- 
vism seem to be the most outstanding species of 
socialism and many countries of the world seem to 
be creating a wall between the Communists and 
the rest of the nations. Communism is the system 
which claims to put an end to private ownership 
and leading tothe absorption of all proprietary 
rights by the State for the common good. It also 
claims the right of the State to control production, 
distribution and consumption, and_ equitable 
division of labour. The Bolshevists were the 
revolutionary majority which under Lenin took 
over the Government of Russia in 1917, establishing 
a communistic centralized control of economic 
production and distribution on the basis of a 
Federal Government. 


Gandhi was not keen to call the economic and 
social order of his conception socialism, or any of 
its variants. On the contrary he liked to call it 
Ramraj: ‘‘By political independence I do not mean 
imitation of the British House of Commons or the 
Soviet rule of Russia or the Fascist rule of Italy or 
the Nazi rule of Germany, They have systems 
suited to their genius. We must have ours suited 
to ours. What that can be is more than I can tell. 
I have described it as Ramraj, 7. ¢., sovereignty of 
the people based on pure moral authority.’’? 

A conventional socialist means a person who 
(i) rejects the whole idea of private property, 
especially in the sphere of production and distri- 
bution, (ii) desires an end of the present class 
system of socio-economic relations, (ili) accepts, 
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more or less, the materialist interpretation of 
history, (iv) envisages a class struggle culminating 
in a general strike and a violent seizure of power 
by the proletariat, as the proper process of change- 
over and (v) believes in atleast the ultimate 
enthronement in power of the working class all the 
world over, 

Private Property 


As regards the> question of private property, 
Gandhi visualised ownership of property on the 
basis of trusteeship. Giving his preference for 
private property to State ownership and himself 
believing in the ideal of trusteeship, Gandhi said, 
“It is better than private ownership. But that too 
is objectionable on the ground of violence. It is 
my conviction that if the State suppressed capita- 
lism by violence, it will be caught in the coils of 
violence itself and fail to develop non-violence at 
any time. The State represents violence in a 
concentrated and organized form. 


The individual has a soul but as the State is a 
soulless machine, it can never be weaned from 
violence to which it owes its very existence. Hence 
I prefer the doctrine of trusteeship. But if State 
ownership is unavoidable it should be to the 
minimum. What I would personally prefer would 
be not a centralization of power in the hands of 
the State, but an extension of the sense of trustee- 
ship, as in my opinion the violence of private 
ownership is less injurious than the violence of the 
State. However, if it is unavoidable, I would 
support a minimum of State ownership.’ 


So far as the second point, namely an end to 
class system, is concerned, he too believed in it : “‘I 
shall work for an India in which the poorest shall 
fee] that it is their country in whose making they 
have an effective voice, an India in which there 
shall be no high classes and low classes of people ; 
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an India in which all communities shall live in 
perfect harmony.’ 

In regard to materialist interpretation of history 
which propounds the doctrine that ‘the driving 
force is not the thoughts and wills of men, but 
changes of climates, discoveries of raw materials, 
and the inventions of new technical process which 
determines the course of history’, Gandhi did not 
believe init: ‘I do not believe that it is Prakriti 
which originates and governs the thought-processes 
or processes of Purusha.’” “I do not consider 
economic factors to be the sources of all the evils 
in the world.’ Again, Gandhi did not believe in 
class struggle: ‘‘Jawaharlal is opposed to class war 
as much asI am, On the other hand, though I do 
not describe myself as a socialist, I too want State 
control. Only I do not want to dispossess anybody 
without just cause and except in accordance with 
the law applicable to such matters.’”4 


Non-Violence 


The other two important points of difference 
lie in violence versus non-violence and purity of 
means and ends. Gandhi believed that economic 
and social ills can be solved through non-violence : 
‘‘The motive lying behind the western and eastern 
types is the same—the greatest welfare of the whole 
society and abolition of the hideous inequalities 
resulting in the existence of millions of have-nots 
and a handful of haves. I believe that this end 
can be achieved only when non-violence is accepted 
by the best minds of the world as the basis on which 
a just social order is to be constructed. I hold 
that the coming into power of the proletariat 
through violence is bound to fail in the end. What 
is gained by violence must be lost before superior 
violence. India is within an ace of achieving the 
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end, if only Congressmen will be true to their creed 
of non-violence and live up to it.”! To Gandhi 
purity of means was, after all, everything. As the 
means, so the ends. To him, means and ends were 
like a seed and a tree: ‘“The means may be likened 
to a seed, the end to atree; and there is just the 
same inviolable connection between the means and 
the end as there is between the seed and the tree.’” 


To Marxists the end justifies the means. Referr- 
ing to Bolshevism, Gandhi expressed his views thus : 
‘“‘T must confess that I have not been able fully 
to understand Bolshevism. All that I know is that 
it aims at the abolition of the institution of private 
property. This is an application of the ethical 
ideal of non-possession in the realm of economics, 
and if the people adopted this ideal of their own 
accord or could be made to accept it by means of 
peaceful persuasion there would be nothing like it. 
But from what I know of Bolshevism, it not only 
does not preclude the use of force but freely sanc- 
tions it for the expropriation of private property, 
and maintaining the collective State ownership 
ofthe same. And if that is so, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Bolshevik regime in its 
present form cannot last long. For, it is my firm 
conviction that nothing enduring can be built on 
violence.’® Gandhi believed that non-violence 
possesses the power to cure allills and that it would 
be India’s role in the world to solve all its problems 
through non-violence: “I believe non-violence to 
possess the power of solving all our problems, and 
I also believe that if there is any country in the 
world which will be prepared to solve all its 
problems through non-violence it will be India 
and no other.’ 


Thus Gandhi doubted if socialism in its present 
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form will be applicable to Indian conditions. ‘“The 
application of socialism to Indian conditions is 
in the melting pot. Socialism as a cult is well- 
known. Whether socialism of that undiluted type 
can govern Indian conditions for generations is a 
question,” he said. 


However, if people are satisfied in naming the 
social and economic order as ‘socialism’, Gandhi 
has no objection provided his objections are met 
and he is not to sacrifice his principles of ‘Truth 
and Non-violence. In fact he contends that 
socialism is not a new discovery ; it is mentioned 
in Ishopanishad and that it assumed a new 
name of scientific socialism when the people lost 
faith in the method of conversion : ‘‘Socialism was 
not born with the discovery of the misuse of capital 
by capitalists. As I have contended, socialism, 
even communism is explict in the first verse of 
Ishopanishad. What is true is that when some 
reformers lost faith in the method of conversion, 
the technique of what is known as scientific socia- 
lism was born. I am engaged in solving the same 
problem that faces scientific socialists. It is true, 
however, that my approach is always and only 
through unadulterated non-violence.’” 


In this light Gandhi defined his conception of 
socialism thus: ‘“‘My socialism means ‘even Unto 
this Last’. I do not want to ride on the ashes of 
the blind, the deaf and the dumb. In their 
socialism, probably, these have no place. Their 
one aim is material progress. For instance, America 
aims at having a car for every citizen, I do not. 
I want freedom for full expression of my personality. 
I must be free to build a stair-case to Sirius, if I 
want to. That does not mean that I want to do 
any such thing. Under the other socialism, there 
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is no individual freedom. You own nothing, not 
even your body.””} 

And his conception of communism is: ‘‘My 
communism is not very different from socialism. It 
is a harmonious blending of the two. Communism, 
as I have understood it, is a natural corollary of 
socialism.’ 

Gandhi recognized the fact that the grinding 
poverty of the masses is due to their having no land 
that they can call their own, and desired that no 
man should have more land than required, but dis- 
approved the reforms being rushed through. No 
man should have more land than he needs for 
dignified sustenance. Who can dispute the fact that 
the grinding poverty of the masses is due to their 
having no land that they can call their own? 
“But it must be realized that the reform cannot 
be rushed, if it 1s to be brought about by non- 
violent means, it can only be done by education 
both of the haves and have-nots........ st the 
end in view is to be achieved, the education I have 
adumbrated has to be commended now. An 
atmosphere of mutual respect and trust has to be 
established as the preliminary step. There can be 
then no violent conflict between the classes and the 
masses.” Thus Gandhi wanted gradual change to 
be brought about through his system of education 
in a non-violent and peaceful manner. 

Gandhi’s hostility to violence and untruth, his 
objection to the omnipotent State which embodies 
both his economic ideas made him anti-communist : 
“India does not want communism. All communists 
are not bad, as all Congressmen are not angels. I 
have therefore no prejudice against communists as 
such. Their philosophy, as they have declared it to 
be, I cannot subscribe to.’ 


1 D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. VII, p. 190. 
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Non-violence and Socialism should go together 


Asked for his opinion on the programme of the 
Indian Socialist Party, Gandhi said, ‘‘I welcome 
the rise of the Socialist Party in the Congress, but 
I can’t say I like the programme as it appears in 
the printed pamphlet. It seems to me to ignore 
Indian conditions and I do not like the assumption 
underlying many ofits propositions which go to 
show that there is necessarily antagonism between 
the classes and the masses or between the labourers 
and capitalists such that they can never work for 
mutual good. My own experience covering a very 
long period is to the contrary.’”? 


As far as the essence of true socialism is 
concerned which is not inconsistent with ethics or 
morality, he subscribed to it and thus we may 
designate his socialistic theme to be essentially an 
Etareal or motareonc. “Today there i gross 
economic inequality. The basis of socialism is 
economic equality. There can be no rule of God 
in the present state of iniquitous inequalities in 
which a few roll in riches and the masses do not 
Per. cnough to eat. “1: accepted the theory of 
socialism even when I was in South Africa....? 
... This socialism is as clear as crystal. It, therefore, 
requires crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure 
means result in animpure end. Hence the prince 
and the peasant will not be equalized by cutting 
off the prince’s head, nor can the process of cutting 
off equalize the employer and the employed. One 
cannot reach truth by untruthfulness. Truthful 
conduct alone can reach truth. Non-violence is 
embedded in truth and vice versa. Hence has it 
been said that they are faces of the same coin. 
Either is inseparable from the other. Read the 
coin either way. ‘The spelling of words will be 
different. The value is the same. This blessed 
state is unattainable without perfect purity. 


1 CC. 8. Shukla, Gandhi’s View of Life, p. 134. 
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Harbour impurity of mind and body and you have 
untruth and violence in you. Therefore, only 
truthful non-violence and pure-hearted socialists 
will be able to establish a socialistic society in 
India and the world. Tomy knowledge there is 
no country in the world which is purely «socialistic. 
Without the means described above the existence 
of such a society is impossible.” He, therefore, 
regarded himself the first and foremost socialist 
in India on the above mentioned basis: ‘‘As an 
ideal to be reduced to practice, as soon as possible 
after India comes into her own, I have claimed 
that I was a socialist long before those I know in 
India had avowed their creed. But my socialism 
was natural to me and not adopted from any 
books. It came out of my unshakable belief in 
non-violence. No man could be actively non- 
violent and not rise against social injustice, no 
matter where it occurred. | 


Unfortunately, Western socialists have, so far as 
I know, believed in the necessity of violence for 
enforcing socialistic doctrines.’” 


Accordingly, he thought there was no single 
socialist in the world, and he is the one and only 
one, and that his claim will live when the prevailing 
socialism is dead. To an interpolation by Mr. 
Fischer ‘You are a socialist and so are they’, 
Gandhi said, ‘‘I am, they are not. I was a socialist 
before many of them were born. I carried con- 
viction to a rabid socialist in Johannesburg, but 
that is neither here nor there. My claim will live 
when their socialism is dead.’ 


No Duality 


Gandhi thought that there was no duality in 
true socialism but unity. But looking to the world, 
socialism seems to have duality in it. He thought 


M. K. Gandhi, For Pacifists, pp. 93-94. 
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the way to achieve unity lies in the change of life 
and without change in life, no amount of external 
efforts will be able to achieve the ends. “Socialism 
is a beautiful word and so far as I am aware, in 
socialism all the members of society are equal—none 
low, none high, In the individual body the head 
is not high because it is the top of the body, nor 
are the soles of the feet low because they touch the 
earth. Even as members of the individual body 
are equal, so are the members of society, This is 
socialism. In it the prince and the peasant, the 
wealthy and the poor, the employer and the 
employee are allon the same level, In terms of 
religion there is no duality in socialism. It is all 
unity. Looking at society all the world over there 
is nothing but duality or plurality ; unity is conspi- 
cuous by its absence. This man is high, that one 
is low, that is a Hindu, that a Muslim, third a 
Christian, fourth a Parsi, fifth a Sikh, sixth a Jew. 
Even among these there are sub-divisions. In the 
unity of my conception there is perfect unity in the 
plurality of designs.’”* 

“In order to reach this state we may not look 
on things philosophically and say that we need not 
make a move until all are converted to socialism. 
Without changing our life we may go on giving 
addresses, form parties and hawk-like seize the 
game when it comes our way. ‘This is no socialism. 
The more we treat it as game to be seized, the 
farther it must recede from us.’” 

Gandhi thought example better than precept. 
Addressing some socialist friends, he told them with 
a banter, ‘‘Look here, I am a real socialist, because 
I have given up everything to serve the poor. You, 
many of you the sons of well-to-do parents, want 
to deprive others of their properties before giving 
up yours. That I can’t appreciate.’’? Gandhi under 


1M. K. Gandhi, Non-Violence in Peace and War, Vol. Il, 
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the circumstances advised to evolve a type of 
socialism that may be unique: ‘‘Let us study our 
Eastern institutions in that spirit of scientific inquiry 
and we shall evolve a truer socialism and a truer 
communism than the world has yet dreamed of, — 
It is surely wrong to presume that Western social- 
ism Or communism is the last word on the question 
of mass poverty.””! 


Gandhian Nationalism 


Unlike the common cry for nationalism, Gandhi 
believed in ‘universalism’ and emphasized on it in 
a very potent manner: ‘“‘Let there be no mistake on 
the part of Englishmen, Congressmen or others 
whom my voice reaches as to where my sympathy 
lies. It is not because J like the British nation and 
hate the German. I do not think that the Germans 
as a nation are any worse than the English, or the 
Italians are any worse. We are all tarred with the 
same brush ; we are all members of the vast human 
family. I decline to draw any distinction. I can- 
not claim any superiority for Indians. We have 
the same virtues and the same vices. Humanity is 
not divided into water-tight compartments so that 
we Cannot go from one to another. ‘They may 
occupy thousand rooms, but they are all related to 
one another. I would not say, India should be all. 
in all, let the whole world perish. That is not my 
message. India should be all in all consistently 
with the wellbeing of other nations of the world. 
I can keep India intact and its freedom also intact 
only if] have goodwill towards the whole of the 
human family and not merely for the human family 
which inhabits this little spot of the smaller earth 
called India, It is big enough compared to other 
smaller nations, but what is India in the wide world 
or in Universe ?”? He wanted to extend the cult 
of patriotism to cover the whole world. He said, 
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“Just as the cult of patriotism teaches us today 
that the individual has to die for the family, the 
family has to die for the village, the village for the 
district, the district for the province, and_ the 
province for the country, even so a country has to 
be free in order that it may die, if necessary, for 
the benefit of the world. My love, therefore, of 
nationalism or my idea of nationalism is that my 
country may become free, that if need be the whole 
of the country may die, so that the human race 
may live. There is no room for race hatred there. 
Let that be our nationalism.’’! 


Patriotism, Internationalism and Humanity 


Gandhi blended patriotism with humanity and 
did not see any conflict between private and politi- 
cal law: ‘‘For me patriotism is the same as humanity. 
Iam patriotic because I am human and humane. 
It is not exclusive. I will not hurt England or 
Germany to serve India. Imperialism has no 
place in my scheme of life. The law of a patriot 
is not different from that ofa patriarch. Anda 
patriot is so much the less patriot if he is a luke- 
warm humanitarian. There is no conflict between 
private and political law.’ Therefore he believed 
in universal patriotism, ‘‘] do want to think in 
terms of the whole world. My patriotism includes 
the good of mankind in general. ‘Therefore, my 
service of India includes the service of humanity.’ 


But his internationalism did not mean that one 
should leave the service of one’s nation and go to 
serve any other part of the world. He meant that 
before the ideal of internationalism is extended, 
each nation should be organized first, so as to act 
as an individual: “It is impossible for one to be 
internationalist without being a nationalist. Inter- 
nationalism is possible only when nationalism 
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becomes a fact, 2.¢, when people belonging to 
different countries have organized themselves and 
are able to act asone man. Itis not nationalism 
that is evil, itis the narrowness, selfishness, exclu- 
siveness, which is the bane of modern nations 
which is evil. Each wants to profit at the expense 
and rise on the ruin of the other. Indian nation- 
alism has struck a different path. It wants to 
organize itself or to find full self-expression for the 
benefit and service of humanity at large... God 
having cast my lotin the midst of the people of 
India, I should be untrue to my maker if I failed 
to serve them, if I do not know how to serve 
humanity. And I cannot possibly go wrong so long 
as I do not harm other nations in the act of serving 
my country. I have but presented India with a new 
matchless weapon, or rather an extended applica- 
tion of an ancient and tried weapon. I cannot use 
it for her. I can use, have used it for myself and 
feel free. Others have done, and feel likewise. If 
the nation uses the weapon she becomes free.’’! 


It is in the same sense of serving the humanity 
that his ideal of swadeshi was also evolved. As an 
example of serving the humanity, whereas Gandhi 
did not see harm in international exchange and 
export from India, he did not advocate for export 
of things which are harmful: ‘“‘I want India’s rise 
so that the whole world may benefit. I do not 
want India to rise on the ruins of other nations, If, 
therefore, India was strong enough and able, India 
would send out to the world her treasures of art 
and health-giving spices, but will refuse to send out 
opium or intoxicating liquors although the traffic 
may bring much material benefit to India.’ 


Independence vs. Interdependence 


Thus he conceived of the ideal of one World 
State and his concept of independence was based 
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on mutual and free interdependence in many 
respects. According to him, ‘‘Isolated indepen- 
dence is not the goal of the world state. It is 
voluntary interdependence. The better mind of 
the world desires today not absolutely independent 
states warring against another, but federation of 
friendly interdependent states. The consumption 
of that event may be far off. I want to make 
no grand claim for our country. But I see nothing 
grand or impossible about our’ expressing our 
readiness for universal interdependence rather than 
independence. I desire ability to be totally indepen- 
dent without asserting independence. Any scheme 
that I would frame while Britain declares her 
goal about India to be complete equality within 
the Empire, would be that of alliance and not of 
independence without alliance.’’! He saw the neces- 
sity of interdependence at par with the necessity 
of self-sufficiency as the man being social cannot 
afford to do so: “‘Interdependence is and ought to 
‘ be as much the ideal of man as self-sufficiency. 
Man is a social being. Without interrelation with 
society he cannot realize his oneness with the uni- 
verse or suppress his egotism. His social inter- 
dependence enables him to test his faith and to 
prove himself on the touchstone of reality. If man 
were so placed or could so place himself as to be 
absolutely above all dependence onhis fellow- 
beings, he would becomeso proud and arrogant 
as to be veritable burden and nuisanee to the 
world. Dependence on society teaches him the 
lesson of humanity. That a man oughtto be able 
to satisfy most of his essential needs himself is 
obvious, but it is no less obvious to me that when 
self-sufficiency is carried to the length of isolating 
oneself from society it almost amounts to sin. A 
man cannot become self-sufficient even in respect 
of all the various operations from the growing of 
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cotton to the spinning of the yarn. He has at 
some stage or other to take aid of the members of 
his family. And if one may take help from one’s 
own family, why not from one’s neighbours or 
otherwise? What is the significance of the great 
saying, ““The World My Family” ?} 

Thus he followed the saying : BASUDHAIVA 
KUTUMBAKAM. Hedid not assume that self- 
sufficiency can be absolutely attained and even 
if itis so possible, absolute self-sufficiency would 
lead to egotism and therefore social dependence is 
desirable, useful and unavoidable. 


Thus his socialism, natural or ethical or moral, 
ifit may be called so, is free of all defects and 
monopolistic approach and is wide enough to cover 
the entire universe and maintain absolute unity 
and harmony not only among the human beings 
but ultimately embracing all living beings on the 
spiritual plane, spirituality being not an individual 
matter. ““I do not believe........ that an individual 
may gain spiritually and those who surround him 
suffer. I believe in ADVAITA. I believe in the 
essential unity of man and, for that matter, of all 
that lives. Therefore, I believe that if one man 
gains spiritually, the whole world gains with him 
and, if one man falls, the whole world falls to that 
extent.’ 


Indian Economics 


Gandhi wanted to evolve Indian Economics to 
suit her conditions as no economic theory gives us 
ready-made answers. Any theory that we follow 
blindly will lead us astray. To make good use of 
an economic theory we must first sort out the 
relations of the propagandist and the scientific 
elements init, then by checking with experience 
see how far the scientific element appears convinc- 
ing, and finally recombine it with our own political 
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views. ‘The purpose of studying economics is not 
to acquire a set of ready-made answers to economic 
questions, but to learn how to avoid being deceived 
by economics. Gandhi, therefore, did not approve 
of blindly following of any economic principles : 
“Even though Iam alayman, I make bold to say 
that the so-called laws laid down in books on 
economics are not immutable like the laws of 
Medes and Persians, nor are they universal. The 
economics of England are different from those of 
Germany. Germany enriched herself by bounty- 
fed beet sugar. England enriched herself by 
exploiting foreign markets. What was possible for 
a compact area is not possible for an area 1900 
miles long and 1500 broad. ‘The economics of a 
nation are determined by its climatic, geological 
and temperamental conditions. ‘The Indian condi- 
tions are different from the English in all these 
essentials. Whatis meat for England is in many 
cases poison for India. Beef tea in the English 
climate may be good, it is poison for the hot 
climate of religious India. Fiery whisky in the 
north of the British isles may be a necessity, it 
renders an Indian unfit for work or society. Fur 
coats in Scotland are indispensable, they will be an 
intolerable burden in India. Free trade for a 
country which has become industrial, whose popu- 
lation can and does live in cities, whose people do 
not mind preying upon other nations and there- 
fore sustain the biggest navy to protect their 
unnatural commerce, may be economically sound, 
though I question its morality. Free trade for 
India has proved her curse and held her in 
bondage.’”} 


Social and Economic Revolution Through 
Basic Education 


Since Gandhi conceived of a new non-violent 
society having new values of life it poses the ques- 
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tion of the method to give birth to such a society. 
Grown up persons of society have been brought up 
in a particular type of environment and though 
strenuous efforts may bring, in some measure, the 
required changes in their lives, yet it is very diffi- 
cult and doubtful in achieving the end in its entirety. 
Gandhi, therefore, perceived a new system of 
education known as Basic Education through which 
the new social and economic revolutionary changes 
may be effected. Ifa child is kept in an environ- 
ment pregnated with all the required disciplines 
and virtues making a favourable climate of matur- 
ing youngsters having imbibed the required virtues 
befitting them for the non-violent society, the new 
order can very easily be established with its implica- 
tions, None can dispute the futility of the present 
system of education which was introduced in India 
to provide clerks for the Government but not 
to stimulate initiative or skill in production. 
There are various definitions given by education- 
ists but Gandhi subscribed to the one given by 
Prof. Huxley thus: “That man I think has had 
a liberal education who has been so _ trained 
in youth that his body is the ready servant of his 
will and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that asea mechanism it is capable of ; whose - 
intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine with all its 
parts of equal strength and in smooth working 
order whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
fundamental truths of nature whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience, who has learnt to 
hate all vileness and to respect others as himself. 
Such aone and no other, I conceive, has hada 
liberal education, for he is in harmony with nature. 
He will make the best of her and she of him.”’? If 
we take stock of the educated persons we find that 
the subjects taught to them do not help in achieving 
these ends. Whether we take elementary education 
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or higher education, it is not required for the main 
thing, it does not make men of us. It does not 
enable us to do our duty. Today very few realize 
their duty and are able to decide the right course 
of action when confronted with problems. Gandhi 
after experimenting on the Tolstoy Farm in South 
Africa and verifying at his Ashram at Sevagram 
advocated the New Education now called the Basic 
Education. He found that the only way of saving 
the nation was to revive village economic life and 
to relate education to it. Education, he held, was 
to be based on village occupations. ‘The funda- 
mentals of Basic Education are : 


1. All education to be true must be self- 
supporting, that is to say, in the end it will 
pay its expenses excepting the capital which 
will remain intact. 

2. In it the cunning of the hand will be utilized 
even up to the final stage, that 1s to say, 
hands of the pupils will be skilfully work- 
ing at some industry for some period during 
the day. 

3. All education must be imparted through 
the medium of the provincial language. 


4. In this there is no room for giving sectional 
religious training. Fundamental universal 
ethics will have full scope. 

5. This education, whether it is confined to 
children or adults, male or female, will 
find its way to homes of the pupils. 


6. Since millions of students receiving this 
education will consider themselves as of the 
whole India, they must learn an inter- 
provincial language. This common inter- 
provincial speech can only be Hindustani 
written in Nagri or Urdu script. 


Thus Gandhi laid great emphasis on education 
through Manual Training. The core of his emphasis 
was not the occupations but education through 
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manual training all education, of letters, history, 
geography, mathematics, science, etc. through. 
manual training. It is based on non-violence 
Gandhi expected that the outcome of the Nai 
Talim will be, ‘“‘Our sense of frustration should 
give place to hope; our penury and starvation 
to a sufficiency of means to maintain ourselves; 
unemployment to industry and work; discord to 
concord. It should enable our sons and daughters 
to learn, to read and write and know along 
with it a craft through which they will acquire 
knowledge.”? 

At the back of the entire planis the economic 
aspect of the new system of education, ‘‘But the 
new scheme is claimed to be based on sound econo- 
mics, for all education will be through the medium 
ofacraft. Itis not education plus training in a 
craft, butis all education by means of a craft. 
Therefore a boy who receives education, say, 
through weaving will surely and must be better 
than a weaver asa mere craftsman. And nobody 
can say that a weaver is an economic waste.’ 


True education includes economic aspect auto- 
matically, ‘‘Anything introduced in basic education 
can only have one end in view, 2. ¢., the educative, 
The object of basic education is the physical, 
intellectual and moral development of the children 
through the medium ofa handicraft. But I hold 
that any scheme which is sound from the educative 
point of view and is efficiently managed, is bound 
to be sound economically. For instance, we can 
teach our children to make clay toys that are to be 
destroyed afterwards. ‘That too will develop their 
intellect. But it will neglect a very important moral 
principle, viz., that human labour and material 
should never be used in a wasteful and unproductive 
way. The emphasis laid on the principle of spend- 
ing every minute of one’s life usefully is the best 
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education for citizenship and incidentally makes 
basic education self-sufficient.’”! 


If we depend on money to run the primary 
education, it is impossible and therefore Gandhi 
emphasized on self-supporting, ‘“‘But as a nation we 
are so backward in education that we cannot hope 
to fulfil our obligations to the nation in this respect 
in the given time during this generation, if the 
programme is to depend on money. I have there- 
fore made bold, even at the cost of losing all reputa- 
tion for constructive ability, to suggest that educa- 
tion should be self-supporting.’ 


Thus through education of his conception 
Gandhi wanted to create a new and juster social 
order: ‘“‘“My plan to impart primary education 
through the medium of village handicrafts like 
spinning and carding etc. is thus conceived as the 
spear-head of a silent social revolution fraught with 
the most far-reaching consequences. It will provide 
a healthy and moral basis of relationship between 
the city and the village and thus go a long way 
towards eradicating some of the worst evils of the 
present social insecurity and poisoned ralationship 
between the classes.’’? He further observed, ‘‘It 
will check the progressive decay of our villages and 
lay the foundation of a juster social order in which 
there is no unnatural division between the ‘haves’ 
and ‘have-nots’ and everybody is assured of a 
living wage and the right to freedom. And all this 
would be accomplished without the horror ofa 
bloody class war or a colossal capital expenditure 
such as would be involved in the mechanization of 
a vast continent like India. Nor would it entail a 
helpless dependence on foreign imported machinery 
or technical skill. Lastly, by obviating the necessity 
for highly specialized talent, it would place the 
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destiny of the masses, as it were, in their own 
hands,’”! 


He was well aware of the fact that under the 
present conditions, atleast, free and compulsory 
primary education of his conception is impossible 
unless it is self-supporting and the economic consi- 
derations are not’ out of place in educational 
sphere : “J ama firm believer in the principle of 
free and compulsory primary education for India. 
I also hold that we shall realize this only by teach- 
ing the children a useful vocation and _ utilizing it 
as ameans for cultivating their mental, physical 
and spiritual faculties. Let no one consider these 
economic calculations in connection with education 
as sordid, or out of place.’ 


The Basic System of Education is expected to 
establish peace throughout the world: ‘“‘If we are 
to reach real peace in this world and if we are to 
carry on areal war against war, we shall have to 
begin with children, and if they will grow up in 
their natural innocence, we won’t have the struggle, 
we won’t have to pass fruitless idle resolutions, but 
we shall go from love to love and peace to peace, 
until at last all the corners of the world are covered 
with that peace and love for which, consciously or 
unconsciously, the whole world is hungering, ee 


But who will bell the cat? Will the county 
men listen to this at all ? 


Speaking about the latent potentialities of Basic 
Education, Richard B. Gregg observed thus : ““The 
outstanding defect of small-scale, decentralized 
social organization is the prevalent slightness of 
intellectual stimulus. It is not too much to expect, 
however, that by means of a good educational 
system, such as Basic Education started by Gandhiji, 
a wise use of books, papers and journals, and 
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improved means of communication and transport, 
this defect could be almost wholly eliminated. The 
development of the intellect is largely an increase 
of consciousness or awareness. The scope and 
sensitivity of consciousness can probably be in- 
creased in ways not yet known to Western education. 
This increase is in part the function of the Indian 
custom of pilgrimages, of the reading and reciting 
of epics, legends and puranas, and of religious 
meditation. These and other methods may perhaps 
be modified and developed more fruitfully as a 
part of a wise educational system.’”! 

Mr. Gregg further observed : ‘‘The majority of 
present Indian teachers are wrongly trained and ill 
paid. A whole new generation of differently 
trained teachers must grow up. Wholesale plaster- 
ing of Western ideas and ideals onto an Indian 
mind will not do. Mere literacy is not the source 
of either wealth or wisdom. By all means let true 
education proceed as rapidly as possible. Gandhiji’s 
Basic Education is the only sound one for India.’” 


The Law of Bread Labour—a unifying force of 
labour-capital relations 


In the RAMRAJ of Gandhi’s conception, a 
citizen is expected to earn an honest living by the 
sweat of his brow. After adopting Unto This Last 
by Ruskin, Gandhi glorified Manual Labour assum- 
ing the form of a law known as Bread Labour. 
Really speaking, this law can be related to Agri- 
culture alone. But since everyone is not in a 
position to take to it, a person may spin or weave 
or take any other vocation, agriculture being the 
ideal. The effects of bread labour are very far- 
reaching. The practice of this principle would 
establish equality on the earth and stamp out 
starvation and save the world from many a sin. 


1 Richard B. Gregg, A Philosophy of Indian Economic 
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Labour is a potent unifying agent and a great 
equalizer, If everyone observed the obligation of 
bread labour, all distinctions of rank would be 
abolished and a conflict between the capital and 
labour, the poor and the rich would be stilled. 


The tendency of economic discontent in India 
empregnated by alien rule is assuming alarming 
proportions. Unemployment and under-employ- 
ment are really the crux of the whole economic 
problems. At the root of economic discontent are 
dire poverty, gross disparity in wealth and income, 
absence of security and the want of opportunity. 
Unless a social system and an economic order can 
cure these ills and satisfy the elementary needs of 
men it cannot long survive. That the capitalistic 
system has failed to solve the problem needs no 
evidence. Mr. K.C. Lalwani depicts the nakedness 
of the system thus, “It was a chilly winter morning; 
a coal miner’s cottage in America. ‘The boy asks 
the mother to prepare some fire; but there is no 
coal in the house. ‘The boy asks in amazement: 


‘How is it mother, that there is no coal in the 
house ?’ 


‘My boy, ’tis because your father has lost his 
job.’ 

‘And why ? Sweet mother, he is so very 
honest.’ 


‘Because there is excessive raising of coal in the 
country, my dear boy.”* And this is the capitalis- 
tic dilemma—Poverty in the midst of Plenty.” 


Today people want work and yet work is not 
forthcoming at any level of wages and extremely 
low purchasing power and glaring inequalities are 
the necessary results leading to a standard of 
living unworthy of that of human beings. 


Gandhi’s solution for the two outstanding 
economic problems of India namely the poverty 
and unemployment is the revival of hand-carding, 
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hand-spinning and hand-weaving of textiles and 
redevelopment of other handicrafts, requiring low 
capital, providing maximum employment and there- 
by increasing purchasing power. 


Any statement of principles, as of anything else, 
holds good only in relation to a given context of 
time and place and there is no statement that is 
absolute in the sense of being true for all times and 
places. Seeing the typical Indian economic situa- 
tion Gandhi observed, ‘‘Western observers hastily 
argue from western conditions that what may be 
true of them must be true of India where conditions 
are different in so many material respects. Applica- 
tion of the laws of economics must vary with 
varying conditions.’’! 


Gandhian solution to economic problems is a 
fine blend of what is and what oughtto be. In 
any case, for Gandhi, what ought to be springs out 
of, and hasits ground and basisin, whatis. To 
bring about economic content and peace Gandhi 
disfavoured the idea of industrialization: “‘Indus- 
trialism is, I am afraid, going to bea curse for 
mankind. Exploitation of one nation by another 
cannot goon forall time. Industrialism depends 
entirely on your capacity to exploit on foreign 
markets being open to you and on the absence of 
competition. It is because these factors are getting 
less and less every day for England that its number 
of unemployed is mounting up daily...”? And if 
that is the state of England, a vast country like 
India cannot expect to benefit by industrialization. 

Gandhi, therefore, enunciated the theory of 
‘Bread Labour’ and strongly believed that without 
body labour one is not entitled to get his food: ““The 
law, that to live man must work, first came home to 
me upon reading Tolstoy’s writing on Bread Labour. 
But even before that I had begun to pay homage 
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to it after reading Ruskin’s Unto This Last. The 
divine law, that man must earn his bread by 
labouring with his own hands, was first stressed by 
a Russian writer named T. M. Bondaref. Tolstoy 
advertised it, and gave it wider publicity. In my 
view, the same principle has been set forth in the 
third chapter of the Gita, where we are told, that 
he who eats without offering sacrifice, eats stolen 
food. Sacrifice here can only mean bread labour. 
Reason too leads us to an identical conclusion. How 
can a man, who does not do body labour, have the 
right to eat ? ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread,’ says the Bible. A millionaire can- 
not carry on for long, and will soon get tired of his 
life, if he rolls in his bed all day long, and is even 
helped to his food. He, therefore, induces hunger . 
by exercise, and helps himself to the food he eats. 
If everyone, whether rich or poor, has thus to take 
exercise in some shape or form, why should it not 
assume the form of productive, 7.e., Bread Labour ? 
No one asks the cultivator to take breathing 
exercise to work his muscles.. And more than 
nine-tenths of humanity lives by tilling the soil. 
How much happier, healthier and more peaceful 
would the world become, if the remaining tenth 
followed the example of the overwhelming majority, 
atleast to the extent of labouring enough for their 
food ? And many hardships, connected with 
agriculture would be easily redressed, if such 
people took a hand in it. Again, inviduous 
distinctions of rank would be abolished, when 
everyone without exception acknowledged the 
obligation of Bread Labour. It is common to all 
the varnas.””? 

Gandhi, therefore, believed that through en- 
couragement of small scale industries can we cope 
with the growing menace of unemployment: “I 
have no doubt in my mind that we add to the 
national wealth if we help the small scale industries, 
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I have no doubt also that true Swadeshi consists 
in encouraging and reviving these home industries. 
That alone can help the dumb millions. It also 
provides an outlet for the creative faculties and 
resourcefulness of the people. It can also usefully 
employ hundreds of youths in the country who are 
in need of employment. It may harness all the 
energy that at present runs to waste....””? 


Mr, Richard b, Gregg analyses that the source 
of all physical power used in production of wealth 
is one and the same and on that basis the great 
numbers of unemployed Indians are, in effect, 
engines kept running by fuel (food), but not attach- 
ed to any devices for producing goods and Gandhi’s 
proposition was to hitch them to handicrafts to 
save a vast existing waste of energy : ‘‘All physical 
power (except atomic nuclear power which we will 
consider later) is derived from the sun. Coal and 
petroleum are, in effect, reservoirs from the stream 
of the solar energy of past ages converted and 
stored up by vegetation. Water power comes 
from the action of sunshine evaporating water from 
the oceans and transporting it to the land and 
rivers in the form of clouds and rains. Even the 
mechanical energy of horses and cattle, and of man 
himself comes from food obtained from plants 
activated by sunshine. All the power used in 
modern industry and in the economic activities of 
man in past ages came from his using some part 
of the never-ending stream of solar energy....Any 
scheme which utilizes and efficiently transforms 
solar energy to a greater degree than was being 
done before is sound, from an engineering stand- 
point, and also from an economic point of view. 
We do not usually think of the charkha as a 
machine, but it really isso. It uses the available 
mechanical energy of a man, woman or child for 
producing material goods. 


The handloom does likewise. That mechanical 
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energy is derived fromthe food eaten by the person. 
The energy in the food came from the sunshine that 
fell on the fields where that food grew. Though 
ina different degree, manner and mode, the pro- 
cess is the same as that occurring in a steam engine 
or hydraulic power plant—namely, the transforma- 
tion of solar energy into mechanical motion. 


There are today great numbers of unemployed 
Indians. They are, in effect, engines kept running 
by fuel (food), but not attached to any machines 
or devices for producing goods. Gandhiji proposed 
to hitch them to charkhas and thus save a vast 
existing waste of solar energy. 


If we want to increase the use of mechanical 
power in India, this is the quickest way. The 
‘engines’ are all present;a man is as efficient a 
a transformer of fuel energy into mechanical mo- 
tion as a steam engine is; the spinning and weav- 
ing machinery to be used is ready at hand in large 
quantity and could in a very few years be increased 
enough to supply all needs.’ 


Indirectly Gandhi admitted that he was a 
Karma Yogi and stressed on the value of work : 
“I do not know whether I am a Karma Yogi or 
any other yogi. I know that I cannot live without 
work. I crave to die with my hand at the spin- 
ning wheel.’ He pleaded that he who eats without 
performing labour eats stolen bread. He perceived 
that if every body worked there would be no scar- 
city of food and leisure. He also anticipated to 
overcome the evils of over-production, disease and 
misery if everyone did some useful work: ‘‘BRAHMA 
created his people with the duty of sacrifices laid 
upon them and said, ‘By this do you flourish. Let 
it be fulfiller of all your desire.’ He who eats 
without performing this sacrifice, eats stolen bread 
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—thus says the Gita. ‘Earn thy bread by the sweat 
of thy brow,’ says the Bible. Sacrifices may be of 
many kinds. One of them may well be bread 
labour. If all laboured for their bread and no 
more, then there would be enough food and enough 
leisure for all. 

Then there would be nocry of over-population, 
no disease and no such misery as we see around, 
Such labour will be the highest form of sacrifice. 
Men will no doubt do many other things, either 
through their bodies or through their minds, but 
all this will be labour of love, for the common 
good. There will then be no rich, and no poor, 
none high and none low, no touchable and no 
untouchable.”? 


He further foresaw that through this process of 
doing labour for one’s bread, the wants would be 
automatically minimised and_ simplified corres- 
ponding to his view of life: “If we did so, our 
wants would be minimised, our food would be 
simple. We should then eat to live, not live to 
cat 

In this context of things he placed labour over 
capital : “‘Under my system, it is labour which is 
the current coin, not metal. Any person who can 
use his labour has that coin, has wealth. He 
converts his labour to cloth, he converts his labour 
into grain. If he wants paraffin oil, which he can- 
not himself produce, he uses his surplus grain for 
getting the oil. It is exchange of labour on free, 
fair and equal terms—hence it is no robbery. You 
may object that it is a reversion to the primitive 
system of barter. But is not all international trade 
based on the barter system ?’” 

Large-scale production presupposes an expand- 
ing nature of capital, specialization leading te 
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minute division of labour, and introduction of 
latest type of machinery. Seeing the evils these 
factors contribute to bring the masses to pauperism 
and moral degeneration under existing Indian 
conditions, while welcoming the inventions he 
wanted limitation of machinery : ‘‘I would prize 
every invention of science made for the benefit of 
all’! ‘I am aiming not at eradication of all 
machinery, but limitation,’ because, ‘‘the supreme 
consideration is man. The machine should not 
tend to make atrophied the limbs of man.’ 


There are a number of reasons why Be liner 
should be limited. To put it in the words of 
Mr. Richard B. Gregg, ‘“‘There seems to be a 
number of reasons why machinery should be 
controlled or lmited in some way, no matter 
whether the social regime be capitalism or socialism 
or communism. These reasons are as follows: 
In order to secure an equitable distribution of 
products among the people, to maintain that 
equitable distribution constantly, to secure and 
maintain to individuals and families adequate 
control over their own economic sustenance, to 
maintain a wise balance between agriculture and 
industry, to provide the conditions for a strong 
realization of the superior importance of qualita- 
tive relationships over quantitative relationships, 
to provide the leisure and psychological conditions 
for the widespread exercise of those qualitative 
relationships to secure a sound conservation of 
natural resources and a sound ecological relation- 
ship with Nature, and to secure a sound distribution 
of population so that there will not be too many or 
too large cities.} 


Even other western economists like John Stuart 
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Mill doubted the benefits accruing to the labourers 
from the machinery and pronounced his verdict 
about a hundred years ago: ‘‘Hitherto it is question- 
able if all the mechanical inventions yet made 
have lightened the day’s toi] of any human being. 
They have enabled a greater population to live 
the same life of drudgery in imprisonment and an 
increasing number of manufacturers and others to 
make fortune.”’} 


Gandhi, therefore, regarded capital to be sub- 
servient of labour: ‘“‘Capital should be labourer’s 
servant not its master.’’? This does not mean that 
Gandhi belittled the importance of capital, what 
he opposed was the wrong use of the capital: 
‘Capital as such is not evil, it is its wrong use that 
is evil. Capitalin some form or other will always 
be needed.’” 


Although his approach to the problems of 
labour and capital was socialistic, his socialism 
greatly differred from communistic and prevalent 
socialistic species. It may be termed as ethical 
socialism in which individuality of an individual 
will not be destroyed or discounted but will be 
subservient to society in as much as it recognizes 
independent entity of individual and society yet 
both independent upon each other: ‘Socialism 
and Communism of the west are based on certain 
conceptions which are fundamentally different 
from ours. One such conception is their belief 
in essential selfishness of human nature. I do not 
subscribe to it for I know that the essential 
difference between man and the brute is that the 
former can respond to the call of the spirit in him, 
can rise superior to passions that he owns in 
common with the brute and, therefore, superior to 
selfishness and violence, which belong to the brute 
nature, and not to the immortal spirit of man. That 
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is the fundamental conception of Hinduism, which 
has years of penance and austerity at the back of 
discovery of this truth. That is why, whilst we 
have had saints who have worn out their bodies 
and laid down their lives in order to explore the 
secrets of the soul, we have had none, as in the 
west, who laid down their lives in exploring the 
remotest or the highest regions of the earth, Our 
socialism or communism should, therefore, be based 
on non-violence and on harmonious co-operation of 
labour and capital, landlord and tenant.’”! 


Gandhi, though disfavouring capitalism, did 
not want to exterminate capitalists by means of 
violence, for he differentiated man from his deed : 
*“Man and his deed are two distinct things. It is 
quite proper to resist and attack a system, but to 
resist and attack its author is tantamount to resist- 
ing and attacking oneself. For we are all tarred 
with the same brush, and are children of one and 
the same Creator, and as such the divine powers 
within us are infinite, 


“To slight a single human being is to slight those 
divine powers, and thus to harm not only that 
being but with him the whole world.” 


He wanted to bring about a change through 
a gradual process by non-violent means beginning 
with the oft quoted institution of ‘trusteeship’. 
The effective weapons to bring about trusteeship 
idea to fruition lie in persuasion and even legislative 
measures with the ultimate and potent weapon of 
non-violent non-co-operation, “By non-violent 
method, we seek not to destroy the capitalist, we 
seek to destroy capitalism. We invite the capitalist 
to regard himself as a trustee for those on whom 
he depends for the making, the retention and the 
increase of his capital........°% He went on to say, 
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“Civil disobedience and non-co-operation are 
designed for use, when people, the tillers of the 
soil, have no political power. But immediately 
they have political power, naturally their 
character will be ameliorated through legislative 
channels.’”! 


Again he said, ‘‘Not merely by verbal persua- 
sion I will cencentrate on my means... My means 
are non-co-operation, No person can amass wealth 
without the cooperation, willing or forced, of the 
people concerned.’ 


On the basis of these basic considerations 
Gandhi assigned a definite and positive, supple- 
mentary place to each, labour and capital. He 
did not scoff at capital: “I do not fight shy of 
capital. I fight capitalism.’® He said further, “‘I 
have always said that my ideal is that capital and 
labour should supplement and help each other. 
They should be a great family living in unity and 
harmony. Capital not only looking to the material 
welfare of the labourers, but their moral welfare 
also—capitalists being trustees for the welfare of the 
labouring classes under them.* Labour is to be 
regarded as co-sharer: “If capital is power, so 1s 
work. Either power can be used destructively or 
creatively. 

‘“‘Kither is dependent on the other. Immediately 
the worker realizes his strength, he is in a position 
to become a co-sharer with the capitalist instead of 
remaining his slave. If he aims at becoming the sole 
owner, he will most likely be killing the hen that 
lays golden eggs.’ 


If every one does his duties right follows automa- 
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tically: “Every man has an equal right to necessities 
of life even as birds and beasts have. And since 
every right carries with it a corresponding duty and 
the corresponding remedy for resisting attack upon 
it, itis merely a matter of finding out the corres- 
ponding duties and remedies to vindicate the 
elementary fundamental equality. The correspond- 
ing duty is to labour with my limbs and the 
corresponding remedy is to non-co-operate with him 
who deprives me of the fruit of labour.’’? 


Because labourer’s skill is his capital he wished 
labourers to have working knowledge of a variety 
of occupations and incidentally it is essential to 
make labour also mobile: “I hold that a working 
knowledge of a variety of occupations is to the 
working class what metal is to the capitalist. A 
labourer’s skill is his capital. Just as the capitalist 
cannot make his capital fructify without the 
co-operation of labour, even so the working man can- 
not make his labour fructify without the co-opera- 
tion of capital. And if both labour and capital 
have the gift of intelligence equally developed in 
them and have confidence in their capacity to 
secure a fair deal, each at the hands of the other, 
_they would get to respect and appreciate each as 
equal partners in a common enterprize.’ 


Gandhi considered Eastern tradition of the 
system of Varnashrama a means of harmonizing the 
difference between capital and labour : “‘Let us not 
be obsessed with catch-words and seductive slogans 
imported from the west. Have we not our distinct 
Eastern tradition? Are we not capable of finding 
our own solution to the question of capital and 
labour ? What is the system of Varnashrama but a 
means of harmonizing the difference between high 
and low, as well as between capital and labour ? 
All that comes from the West on this subject is 
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tarred with the brush of violence. I object to it, 
because I have seen the wreckage that lies at the 
end of this road. The more thinking set even in 
the West today stand aghast at the abyss for which 
their system is heading. And I owe whatever 
influence I have in the West to my ceaseless endea- 
vour to find a solution which promises an escape 
from the vicious circle of violence and exploita- 
ion, 4 


The Concept of Co-operation 


Gandhi had no time to develop a coherent 
system, a logical exposition of his ideas to which a 
reference could be made for guidance. All teach- 
ings have to be re-interpreted, and there is always 
disagreement on what a great thinker really meant. 
Though there is no consistent exposition of Gandhi’s 
ideas, we detect an astounding consistency in the 
attitude and consciousness with which he approach- 
ed different problems. The economic doctrine of 
Gandhi was not so objective. It had a strong 
subjective element. He emphasized the need of 
simplicity in life, a re-definition of human needs, a 
new approach towards labour. People should 
work not because they have to earn a living, but 
because work is sacred and ennobling. In the 
Gandhian Economic Thought, a simple economy 
was to flow from a love of simple living. At present 
the process has been reversed. True, man should 
work for his economic well-being, but any view 
which reduces him to a mere economic function, 
which regards him merely as a meeting-point of 
certain economic wants, or merely as a unit of pro- 
duction, is opposed to Gandhian Thoughts. 

Consistently with this spirit Gandhi advocated 
a return to a system of rural communities composed 
of small, manageable units, co-operatively knit 
together. 


Co-operative movement is a twentieth century 
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development in India which is more than half a 
century old now. But as stated by the Reserve 
Bank in the Statistical statement of 1950-51 the 
co-operative movement is not evenly spread, nor is 
it of the same texture and quality everywhere. 


Among a variety of reasons impeding the move- 
ment the greatest stumbling block has been that 
the movement started from without and not from 
within and, therefore, there is a lack of enthusiasm 
among the people. ‘This is the starting point of the 
concept of co-operation in Gandhian Thought. 
Gandhi rejected the theory of economic determin- 
ism. ‘This is why he stressed on moral reform or 
the reform of the individual, rather than on 
collective reform through a modification of the 
social environment. 


The modern trend has leaned towards the 
slogan, ‘change the system, and you will change 
the individual.’ Gandhi’s leanings towards 
philosophical anarchism is also based on the firm 
conviction in achieving the loftiest height of spiri- 
tual development. 


From the technical definition of the word 
‘Co-operation’, as given by the International Labour 
Organization, it is evident that moral advantage is 
held as by-product of material progress and that 
economic ends are the main objectives of co-opera- 
tion. To Gandhi the process would be rather in 
the reverse order. But that does not mean exclu- 
sion of economic ends in his conception of society. 
He did not stand for commercializing human 
values ; and in order to allow the lowliest and the 
least amongst us to develop their personalities he 
wanted the fundamental value behind our economic 
institutions to be different. He wanted a social 
framework in which the inherent potentialities of 
individuals may grow. To that end he wanted 
decentralization of economic and political power. 
In brief Gandhism is a system which has a starting- 
point in religion and philosophy, course and 
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application in economic and political life, and 
destination in supreme spiritual achievement, On 
this background he desired co-operation to develop 
from within: “Probably very few workers have 
noticed that progress of hand-spinning means the 
greatest voluntary co-operation among millions of 
human beings scattered over a very wide area and 
working for their daily bread. No doubt agricul- 
ture has required much co-operative effort, but 
hand-spinning requires still greater and more 
honest co-operation. Wheat grows more by nature’s 
honesty than by man’s. Manufacture of yarn in 
our cottages is dependent solely on human honesty. 
Hand-spinning is impossible without the willing 
and intelligent co-operation of millions of human 
beings. We have to arrive at a stage when the 
spinner like the grain-seller is assured of a steady 
market for his yarn as well asthe supply of cotton 
slivers if he or she does not know the process of 
carding, Isit any wonder if I claim that hand- 
spinning can drive away as if by magic the growing 
pauperism of the masses ?’”! - 

He conceived of an ideal state—Ramraj—which 
means sovereignty of the people based on pure 

moral authority, where the maximum welfare of 

the society would be augmented ; for, in this lies 
the welfare of each individual member. This 
principle is called Sarvodaya or progress of all. To 
him real progress means moral progress: ‘“‘Does 
progress clash with real progress? By economic 
progress, [ take it, we: mean material advancement 
without limit ; and by real progress we mean moral 
progress which again is the same thing as progress 
of the permanent element in us.’” 

Consequently he held, “If therefore material 
progress does not clash with moral progress, it must 
necessarily advance the latter.’ 
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On this ground Gandhi, therefore, did not 
recognize the necessity of help from economists or 
their laws : ‘Every human being has a right to live 
and therefore to find the wherewithal to feed 
himself and where necessary to clothe and house 
himself. But for this very simple performance 
we need no assistance from economists or their 
laws.”’? 


To this end he regarded scriptures of the world 
safer and sounder treatises on the laws of economics 
than many of the modern text-books, because un- 
restricted material advancement advocated by 
present-day economics hinders the real growth: “‘If 
I were not afraid of treading on dangerous ground, 
I would even come nearer home and show how 
that possession of riches has been a hindrance to 
real growth. I venture to think that the scriptures 
of the world are far safer and sounder treatises on 
the laws of economics than many of the modern 
text-books.’’* Gandhi held that such economic 
progress is antagonistic to real progress, and there- 
fore there should be a limit to it consistent with the 
ancient ideals : ‘‘I hold that economic progress in 
the sense I have put it is antagonistic to real 
progress. Hence the ancient ideal has been the 
limitation of activities promoting wealth.’ | 

In a nut shell his belief is, “That you cannot 
serve God and Mammon is an economic truth of 
the highest value,’’* and concludes, ‘‘Wecan profit— 
only if we keep our civilization, and our morals 
straight—.’” 

Gandhi believed in reforming the man from 
within. Every individual should grow moral and 
more sublime from within. No amount of external 
arrangement can create in him any morality : ‘“The 
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reforms required are more from within than from 
without.’ 


His very idea of trusteeship is based on the 
principle of real co-operation. Visualizing the scope 
of co-operation, as technically understood, for the 
village industries, Gandhi said, ‘‘A critic objects 
that the ancient plan is purely individualistic and 
can never bring about corporate effect. This view 
appears to me, to be very superficial. ‘Though 
articles may be manufactured by villagers in their 
cottages, they can be pooled together and the 
profits divided. The villagers may work under 
supervision and according to plan. ‘The raw 
material may be supplied from the common stock. 
If the will to co-operative effort is created, there is 
surely ample opportunity for co-operation, division 
of labour, saving of time and efficiency of work’’’ 


Whatever the modern co-operators might hold, 
it is crystal clear from the past experiences that they 
have failed to create the wil] in the individuals to 
co-operate. All the supervising agencies have been 
found absorbed in routine matters during their 
visits to co-operative societies so much so that no 
educative aspect is seriously and honestly under- 
taken. People seem to be interested in joining 
credit societies more than any other types of 
societies provided as dead letter in the co-operative 
manual. Consistently with the simplicity of life, 
decentralization of production and power Gandhi 
did not attach importance to credit co-operation 
as much as to the means to provide employment: 
‘The money-lender who today is inevitable, will 
gradually eliminate himself. Nor are co-operative 
banks needed, because when I have taught Harijans 
the art I want to teach them, they will not need 
much ready money. Besides, those who are today 
deep down in mire cannot make use of co-operative 
banks. I am not so much concerned in getting 
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them loans of money or plots of land, as I am about 
getting them bread and butter and even a little 
cheese. When people have learnt the art of turning 
idle hours to wealth, all the adjustment will 
follow.’”! 


To Gandhi the test of economic progress is 
absence of starvation : ‘‘Indeed, the test of orderli- 
ness in a country is not the number of millionaires 
it owns, but the absence of starvation among its 
masses.’ 


On the face of all these back-grounds Gandhi 
visualized the utility of co-operation, but willing 
co-operation and not a forced one: “‘Let it be 
remembered that co-operation should be based on 
strict non-violence. There was no such thing as 
success of violent co-operation.’ 


His notion of co-operation towards agriculture 
was : “‘that the land would be held in co-operation 
by the owners and tilled and cultivated in co-opera- 
tion. ‘This would cause a saving of labour, capital, 
tools etc. The owners would work in co-operation 
and own capital, tools, animals, seeds etc. in 
co-operation.’* Co-operative farming of his con- 
ception would change the face of the land and 
banish poverty and idleness from their midst. But, 
“All this was only possible if people became 
friends of one another and as one family.’ This 
can be brought about if the individuals are awaken- 
ed of their moral values on which alone the success 
of co-operation depends, as according to Gandhi 
the goal is, ““The end to be sought is human happi- 
ness combined with full mental and moral] growth. 
I use the adjective moral as synonymous with 
spiritual. ‘This end can be achieved under decen- 
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tralization. Centralization as a system is inconsis- 
tent with non-violent structure of society.””! 


Gandhian conception of co-operation, to put in 
the words of Shri Pyarelal Nayar, is, ““A dynamic 
democracy can grow only out of meaningful rela- 
tionships and spontaneous organization that spring 
up among the people, when they come together at 
the local level to solve their basic problems by 
co-operation among themselves. In such a commu- 
nity achievement of self-sufficiency and security by 
neighbourly co-operation engenders a strong sense 
of local strength and solidarity, and the individual’s 
sense of responsibility to the community and 
concern for its welfare are at their highest. ‘‘Con- 
cern for large scale affairs on the regional or 
national and international levels by individuals and 
groups cannot be vital and lasting,’ points out 
Clyde E. Murry, an American expert on community 
development, ‘‘unless it is based on active participa- 
tion in local problems. Ifthe people are apathetic 
and are not closely related to one another on the 
local levels, it is well-nigh impossible to have a 
dynamic democracy on the broader sense.’”* 


The Problem of Balancing Food-supply and 
Population with Special Reference to Birth 
Control Measures 

Malthus, an English economist, pointed out 
towards the latter part of the 18th century a theory 
about the growth of population. According to his 
theory, population increases in geometrical progres- 
sion but food-supply increases in arithmetical 
progression. To balance the gap between the 
erowth of population and the food shortage he 
advocated what he called ‘preventive check’, 2. ¢., 
if the people marry late, abstain from frequent 
sexual intercourse, or if some of them do not marry 
at all. If the preventive checks are not adopted, 
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there will be ‘positive checks’, the devices adopted 
by nature, 7. é., starvation, famine, epidemics and 
diseases and even war. Whereas the Multhusian 
theory, it is assumed, does not always hold good 
elsewhere, in Indiait istrue. Many economists are 
- of opinion that the food supply has not increased in 
proportion to the growth of population in our 
country. There are also others who are of opinion 
that our country is not over-populated. 


In Gandhian view, adherence to two points, 
i. e., the Fundamental Law of Nature and a proper — 
land system could enable us to maintain out of our 
own resources all our population even with the 
present rate of increase, provided we were prepared 
to forego for the time being some of the trimmings 
of “progress”? and to put first things first. Itisa 
fundamental law of nature without exception, he 
maintained, that nature produces what is strictly 
needed for our wants from day to day. ‘Therefore, 
if everybody took enough for himself and nothing 
more, no one would die of starvation in this world. 
Whoever appropriates more than the minimum 
that is necessary for him is guilty of theft. Itisa 
breach of this observance to possess anything 
without. needing it or to keep superfluous thing. 
Perfect fulfilment of the ideal of non-possession 
requires that a man should, like the birds, take 
no thought of the morrow. If he seeks first the 
Kingdom of God in full faith, everything will 
be added unto him. 

Gandhi did not want an individual to possess 
more than he could ever usefully use. Neither did 
he want poverty, penury, misery, dirt and dust. 
By ‘abundance’ he means everyone having plenty 
to eat and drink and to clothe himself with, enough 
to keep his mind trained and educated. 

As opposed to this view there is increasing 
growth of consciousness throughout the world that 
the population has been increasing at a terrific rate 
in most of the countries of the world. One of the 
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measures to provide the increased population with 
the comforts of life, family planning is advocated 
and strenuous efforts are being made to resort to 
even artificial methods of birth control to balance 
the relationship between population and food- 
supply besides increasing production with the help 
of modern technological devices. 


But Gandhi did not subscribe to it and held, 
“We cannot afford to blindly imitate the West. 
In the West, if they do certain things they have 
antidotes for them too; we have not. ‘Take the 
instance of birth control. It may seem to work 
well there, but if we took to the practice of birth 
control as it is being advocated in the West, in ten 
years there will be a race of eunuchs in India.’’+ 


Consistent with his way ofsimple and contented 
life, if people adapt themselves and all labour for 
their bread and no more, the question of over. 
population would not pose itself. The economics 
of bread labour were the living way of life. It 
meant that every man had to labour with his body 
for his food and clothings. If he could convince 
the people of the value and necessity of bread 
labour, there never would be any want of bread 
and cloth. Gandhi strove in the hope of attaining 
this ideal : ‘‘This may be an unattainable ideal. But 
we need not, therefore, cease to strive forit. Even 
if without fulfilling the whole law of sacrifice, that 
is, the law of our being, we performed physical 
labour enough for our daily bread, we should go a 
long way towards the ideal.’ 


Gandhi believed that sex urge has been isolated 
from the desire for progeny hence the undesirable 
impact of it. He thought that the marriage should 
be regarded for the act of creation alone and then 
the catastrophy may be avoided. He strongly 
objected taking recourse to contraceptives as the 
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way of birth control: “I want to revert to the 
subject of birth control by contraceptives. It 1s 
dinned into one’s ears that gratification of the sex 
urge is a solemn obligation like the obligation of 
discharging debts lawfully incurred, and that not 
to do so would involve the penalty of intellectual 
decay. This sex urge has been isolated from the 
desire for progeny, and it is said by the protago- 
nists of the use of contraceptives that conception 
is an accident to be prevented except when the 
parties desire to have children. I venture to 
suggest that this is a most dangerous doctrine to 
preach anywhere; much more so in a country like 
India where the middle class male population 
become imbecile through abuse of-.the creative 
function.’ This loses the sanctity of marriage, 
‘““Marriage loses itssanctity when its purpose and 
highest use is conceived to be the satisfaction of the 
animal passion without contemplating the natural 
result of such satisfaction.” 


Gandhi realized the necessity of birth control 
but through self-control, 7. e., brahmacharya and 
not through the use of contraceptives : ‘“There can 
be no two opinions about the necessity of birth 
control. But the only method handed down from 
ages past is self-control or brahmacharya, It is an 
infallible sovereign remedy doing good to those 
who practise it. And medical men will earn the 
gratitude of mankind, if instead of devising artificial 
means of birth control they will find out the means 
of self-control.’ 


He preferred moral restraints : “Moral results 
can only be produced by moral restraints. All 
other restraints defeat the very purpose for which 
they are intended.’ 
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The way to introduce self-control is education : 
“If we begin to believe that indulgence in animal 
passion is necessary, harmless and sinless, we shall 
want to give reins to it and shall be powerless to 
resist it, whereas if we educate ourselves to believe 
that such indulgence is harmful, sinful, unnecessary 
and can be controlled, we shall discover that self- 
restraint is perfectly possible.”! He _ further 
observed, ‘“The sex education that I stand for must 
have for its object the conquest and sublimation of 
the sex passion. Such education should automati- 
cally serve to bring home children the essential 
distinction between man and brute, to make them 
realize that itis man’s special privilege and pride 
to be gifted with the faculties of head and heart 
both ; that he is a thinking no less than a feeling 
animal....and to renounce the sovereignty of 
reason over the blind instincts is therefore, to 
renounce a man’s estate.’ 


Gandhi did not believe India being over popu- 
lated and therefore no necessity of birth control on 
that score : “‘If it is contended that birth control is 
necessary for the nation because of over-population, 
I dispute the proposition. It has never been proved. 
In my opinion, by a proper land system, better 
agriculture and a supplementary industry, this 
country is capable of supporting twice as many 
people as there are today.’ 


Since the man is aggressor, Gandhi did not 
mind voluntary sterilization in case of man, in 
some circumstances, but not woman: “‘It is better 
that husband and wife should live apart, I consider 
it inhuman to impose sterilization law on the 
people. But in case of individuals with chronic 
diseases, it is desirable to have them sterilized if 
they are agreeable to it. Sterilization is a sort of 
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contraceptive and though I am against the use 
of contraceptives in case of women, I do not mind 
voluntary sterilization in case of man since he is 
the aggressor.” 


Price controls of necessities of life 


As has been mentioned off and on every Gan- 
dhian economic activities have to be morally 
sound. This is a novelty in his economic approach 
given to the world and to put itin the words of 
Mr. Richard B. Gregg, ‘‘Just as India once gave 
to the world the profound metaphysics and intellec- 
tual stimulus of Buddhism, so now through Gandhiji 
she has given a better method of securing a more 
enduring, more ecologically sound and more moral 
economic system, based ona closer approach to 
spiritual reality.’ 

In the same light the question of price controls 
of necessities of life is to be examined. Apart from 
it, from the point of view of purely economic con- 
siderations, the mechanism of price has its main 
spring in the law of supply and demand. There- 
fore, any control of commodities and their prices 
must take the form of regulating the supply and 
demand, Rationing attempts to regulate the 
demand but there is a complete absence of any 
attempt to regulate supply. This artificial regulation 
of prices has been largely responsible for black 
marketing. ‘The prices have to be regulated auto- 
matically. Gandhi believed that the system of price 
control and rationing was unnatural and unbusi- 
ness like. They had plenty of fertile land, there 
was enough water and no dearth of man-power, 
Why should there be food shortage under these 
circumstances ? The public should be educated 
to become self-reliant. Once they knew that they 
had got to stand on their own legs, it would 
electrify the atmosphere. It was well known that 
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fright took a large toll of life than actual disease. 
He wanted themto stand all fear of calamity if 
they took the natural step of self-help. Control 
brings an endless chain of evils with it : ‘Control 
gives rise to fraud, supression of truth, intensifica- 
tion of the black market and to artificial scarcity. 
Above all it unmans the people and deprives them 
of initiative, it undoes the teaching of self-help they 
have been learning for a generation. 


“It makes them spoon-fed. This is a tragedy 
next only, if indeed not equal, to the fratricide on 
a vast scale and the insane exchange of population 
resulting in unnecessary death, starvation and want 
of proper residence andclothing more poignant for 
the coming inclement weather. The second is 
certainly more spectacular. We dare not forget 
the first because it is not spectacular. This food 
control is one of the vicious legacies of the 
last world war. Control then was probably in- 
evitable because a very large quantity of cereals 
and other food stuff were exported outside. This 
unnatural export was bound to create a man- 
made scarcity and lead to rationing inspite of its 
many drawbacks. Now there need be no export 
which we cannot avoidif we wish to. We should 
help starving parts of the world, if we do not 
expect outside help for India in the way of food. 
I have seen during my life-time covering two 
generations several God-sent famines but have no 
recollection of an occasion when rationing was 
even thought of.’’} 


There was no scarcity of food and other grains. 
There are enough cereals, pulses and oilseeds in 
the villages of India. The artificial control of 
prices, the growers do not, cannot understand. 
They, therefore, refuse willingly to part with their 
stock at a price much lower than command in the 
open market. This naked fact needs no demons- 
tration. It does not require statistics or desk-work 
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civilians buried in their red-tape files to produce 
elaborate reports and essays to prove that there is 
scarcity. It is to be hoped that no one will frighten 
us by trolling out before us the bogy of over- 
population,””! 


Gandhi was of the view that in the place of 
controlled food, the Government can easily run 
the very stores for selling food grains which they 
would buy inthe open market, ‘‘In the place of 
controlled food, the Government can easily run the 
very stores for selling food erains which they will 
buy in the open market.” 


They will thus bring about automatic  repulagen 
of prices and set free the hoarded cereals, pulses 
and oilseeds. Will they not trust the grain dealers 
and growers ? Democracy will break under the 
strain of apron strings. It can exist only on trust. 
If the people die because they will not labour, 
because they will defraud one another, it will be a 
welcome deliverance. ‘The rest will then learn not 
to repeat the sin of being lazy, idle, or cruelly 
selfish.’”? 


He, however, felt that in case decontrol is found 
harmful and control necessary, if at all, it should 
be restricted to articles which have been carefully 
examined : “‘Do the ministers not know that they 
have the power to resume control wherever 
necessary, if decontrol is found to have been harm- 
ful to the people, in any instance out of the samples, 
by no means exhaustive, that I am giving below ? 
The list before me confounds my simple mind. 
There may be virtue in some of them. All I 
contended is that the science, if it is one, of 
controls requires a dispassionate examination 
and then education of the people in the secret 
of controls in general or specified controls. Without 
examining the merits of the list I have received I 
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pick out a few out of the sample given to me: 
control on exchange, investment, capital issues, 
opening branches of banks and their investments, 
insurance investments, all import and export of 
every kind of commodity, cereals, sugar, gur, cane 
and syrup, vanaspati, textile including woollens, 
power alcohols, petrol and kerosene, paper, cement, 
steel, mica, manganese, coal, transport, installation 
of plant, machinery, factories, distribution of cars 
in certain provinces and tea plantation.’”? 


Gandhi contemplated a bright effect of decontrol 
and thought that the business of foresight is 
transferred from the few to the millions, and the 
grower gets a higher price: ‘‘Thus considered 
decontrol means the business of foresight is trans- 
ferred from the few members of the Government 
to the millions composing the nation. 


‘The Government will have new tasks to perform 
towards the nation so as to enable it to discharge 
the duty developed upon it. Methods of transport 
have to be put in order, and those growing more 
food have to be brought home to the people and 
to that end the agricultural department has to 
learn how to serve the small grower rather than the 
capitalist grower. The Government has on the one 
hand to thrust all arms of the nation as well as to 
watch and check their movement, regard being had 
always to the interest hitherto neglected of the 
small grower, who represents the largest majority 
of the millions. He is the consumer of his own 
crops reserving a small percentage for the mere 
consumer who in exchange for the food stuffs he 
gets, gives cash for buying the other necessaries of 
life. Control has meant less payment to the 
grower than he would otherwise command from the 
open market. Hence, to the extent that he gets 
a higher price, the prices of food must rise. These, 
the consumer will not grudge. The Government 
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has to see that in the new set up the whole of the 
percentage in the rise of prices goes to the grower. 
This has to be made clear to the public from day 
to day or week to week as the case may be. The 
wealthy factory owners or middlemen have to work 
in co-operation with and in subordination to the 
Government. There should be perfect co-ordination 
among these few men or corporations who have 
hitherto exploited the poor for their selfish purpose 
and hence not hesitated to enter into unhealthy 
rivalry among themselves. This:has to go especially 
in the case of food and cloth where the profit 
motive is to be wholly absent.”’! 


In regard to food shortage Gandhi was con- 
vinced that if all of us, rich and poor, agriculturist 
and trader, Government and the people did our 
part, there will be enough food in the country and 
no need to beg for it from abroad. This belief in 
self-dependence is what underlies also his intense 
dislike of Government control over food. He can- 
not tolerate the idea of the people being made to 
depend on the Government for this most primary 
need of life. He can understand the Government 
stepping in times of emergency, like war, to tide 
over the effects of economic dislocation. 


But to continue control and rationing even when 
the war is over, he regards as positively wrong. 

Besides, food control led to corruption and black 
marketing and the Government would have to be 
firm and remove the controls resolutely. This may 
lead to high prices temporarily, but Gandhi held 
that they would settle down soon to a more normal 
level. He believed that there really was no food 
shortage beyond what was created by hoarders 
under the food control policy of the Government. 


It will be seen from the above discussion that 
fixation of prices of food grains is a one sided 
policy. It takes care of the consumers only. The 
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producers are badly neglected, It is not a sound 
economic policy. There is an impression that a 
good many of our villagers are getting rich through 
the rise in prices. This may be true of surplus 
producers but it cannot be true of the bulk of our 
agriculturists who are not surplus producers—they 
are in deficit. Where they have got no surplus 
they cannot be benefitted by rise in prices, as they 
have nothing to sell, Prices of agricultural products 
are fixed on certain price levels relying on money 
economy to be a fundamental standard of values. 
Therefore, when we depend on such indices we are 
again calculating the agricultural price on these 
indices which will naturally give us a low figure for 
agricultural products. Fixing prices must not be 
left to the consumer or his representatives, as is the 
case now. If in fixing prices both the sides, 2.¢., 
demand and supply, are taken into consideration, a 
juster price level can be arrived at and the consu- 
mers will not flourish at the cost of producers. In 
that case there will be an incentive to producers to 
grow more and thus increasing the supply and 
therefore naturally lowering the prices. Under the 
circumstances, the prices are controlled, the small 
growers are actually at a loss where theoretically 
they are supposed to gain. This kills their initia- 
tive and all hopes to benefit from their pursuits and 
ultimate scarcity of products is the result, which 
supplémented by the scarcity created by the 
hoarders presents a horrible situation. 


Do Gandhi’s activities come within the pur- 
view of economics ? 


Alfred Marshall defined Economics thus: 
“Political Economy or Economics is a study of 
mankind in the ordinary business of life; it examines 
that part of individual and social action which is 
most closely concerned with the attainment and 
with the use of the material requisites of well-being. 
Thus it is on the one side a study of wealth, and on 
the other, and more important side, a part of the 
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study of man. For man’s character has been 
moulded by his everyday work and the material 
resources he thereby procures, more than by any 
other influence.”’ 


Economic reasoning is based on several assump- 
tions. One of these is that of the Economic man 
supposed to be always moved by the motive of 
getting the maximum of wealth with the minimum 
of effort, and able and willing to transfer his labour 
or capital freely as directed by his motive. 


Accordingly it is held that Economics has 
nothing to do or atleast, not much to do with 
ethics. Gandhi differed on three vital points. 
Firstly, while agreeing that man’s character has 
been moulded by his everyday work and the 
material resources he thereby procures, he believed 
in the efficacy of thought power more to mould his 
character, than any other influence: ‘‘I believe and 
I have noticed too that thought transforms man’s 
features as well as character.’ 


Secondly, disagreeing with the idea of the 
assumed economic man he held firmly that man is 
not always moved by economic considerations. To 
a question, ‘Is the economic law that man must buy 
in the best and the cheapest market wrong ?’ 
Gandhi replied, “It is one of the most inhuman 
among the maxims laid down by modern econo- 
mists. Nor do we always regulate human rélations 
by any such sordid considerations.’ 


Thirdly, he did not segregate Economics from 
Ethics : ‘‘True economics never militates against 
the highest ethical standard, just as all true ethics 
to be worth its name must at the same time be also 
good economics.’ 

Mainly because of his differences on these points 
and partly his outwardly appearance Gandhi is 
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viewed as an extraordinary man and his activities © 
as super human and thus beyond the scope of 
economics. Many allegations have been made on 
him, of being an ascetic inconsistent in his state- 
ment, and a visionary etc. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that these points may be analysed with a view 
to seeing if his activities constitute that of an 
average social man coming within the purview of 
the Economic Science. 

His conception of life is based on the ideal of 
full life : ‘‘My life is an indivisible whole, and all my 
activities run into one another ; and they all have 
their rise in my insatiable love of mankind.” 


Many people regard Gandhi to be an ascetic or 
atleast to have some asceticism in his personal life. 
But Gandhi refutes such a charge: ‘‘It is wrong to 
call me an ascetic. The ideals that regulate my 
life are presented for acceptance by mankind in 
general, JI have arrived at them by gradual 
evolution. Every step was thought out, well 
considered, and taken with the greatest deliberation. 
Both my continence and non-violence were derived 
from personal experience and became necessary 
in response to the calls of public duty. The 
isolated life I had to lead in South Africa whether 
as a householder, legal practitioner, social reformer 
or politician, required for the due fulfilment of 
these duties, the strictest regulation of sexual life 
and a rigid practice of non-violence and truth in 
human relations, whether with my own countrymen 
or with Europeans, I claim to be no more than an 
average man with less than average ability. Nor 
can I claim any special merit for such non-violence 
or continence as [ have been able to reach with 
laborious research. I have not the shadow of a 
doubt that any man or woman can achieve what I 
have, if he or she would make the same effort and 
cultivate the same hope and faith. Work without 
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faith is like an attempt to reach the bottom ofa 
bottomless pit.’” 


Since Gandhi adopted loin-cloth as his dress, it 
is assumed that he led a saintly life and preached 
everyone not to go beyond that minimum of dress, 
so much so that the term ‘Loin-Cloth Economy’ 
has been coined by some to signify Gandhian 
economic thought. The fact is that his end was to 
serve the people. To do so he discarded wealth 
and minimised his wants to identify with them: “I 
came definitely to the conclusion that, if I had to 
serve the people in whose midst my life was cast 
and of whose difficulties I was witness from day to 
day, I must discard all wealth, all possession....and 
a time came when it became a matterof positive 
joy to give up those things.’? Explaining the 
cause of that joy, he said, ‘‘Exploring the cause 
of that joy, I found that if I kept anything 
as my own, I had to defend it against the whole 
world. I found also that there were many people 
who did not have the thing, although they wanted 
it, and I would have to seek police assistance also 
if hungry famine-stricken people, finding me ina 
lonely place, wanted not merely to divide the thing 
with me but to dispossess me. And I said to my- 
self, if they want it and would take it, they do so 
not from any malicious motive, but they would 
do it because theirs was a greater need than 
mine.”’* Thus he advocated the gospel ‘of ‘non- 
possession’. ‘To achieve this ideal it is necessary 
that wants must be minimised : ‘“The highest fulfil- 
ment of religion....requires a giving up of all 
possession. Having ascertained the law of our 
being, we must set out reducing it to practice to 
the extent of our capacity.”4 The way to realise 
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this end,’’ The golden rule....is resolutely to refuse 
to have what millions cannot. This ability to 
refuse will not descend upon us all of a_ sudden. 
The first thing isto cultivate the mental attitude 
that will not have possessions or facilities denied 
to millions, and the next immediate thing 1s to re- 
arrange our lives as fast as possible in accordance 
with that mentality,’”? 


According to him the duty of renunciation 
differentiates mankind from the beast. But 
renunciation does not imply abandoning the world 
and seeking refuge in the caves, as is generally 
mistakenly understood: “But renunciation here 
does not mean abandoning the world and retiring 
into the forest. The spirit of renunciation should 
rule the activities of life. A householder does not 
cease to be one, if he regards life as a duty rather 
than as an indulgence. A merchant, who operates 
in the sacrificial spirit, will have crores passing 
through his hands, but he will, if he follows the 
law, use his abilities for service. He will therefore 
not cheat or speculate, will lead a simple life, will 
not injure a living soul and will lose millions rather 
than harm anybody.’? This is not an imaginary 
ideal. ‘“‘Let no one run away with the idea that 
this type of merchant exists only in my imagina- 
tion. Fortunately for the world, it does exist in the 
West as well as in the East. It is true, such mer- 
chants may be counted on one’s fingers’ ends, but 
the type ceases to be imaginary, as soon as even 
one living specimen can be found to answer to it.’ 


As regards loin-cloth Gandhi gives an incidence 
when in accordance with the above ideals he 
adopted it : “A critic has fallen foul of my remark 
made before the meeting of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce at Dehli that Indian 
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Civilization must not be allowed to be wiped out 
by the inroads from the West. The critic has 
confused Indian Civilization with the loin-cloth 
and then condemned it. Mr. Churchill has been 
kind enough gratutiously to advertise my _loin- 
cloth to the whole world. It has therefore become 
the fashion to laugh at it as the said critic has 
done. Let me then explain what it means. In 1921 
on the way to Madura I saw in our compartment 
crowds bedecked in foreign fineries. I entered 
into conversation with some of them and pleaded 
for Khadi. They shook their heads as they said, 
‘We are too poor to buy Khadi and it is so dear ! 


‘“T realized the substratum of truth behind the 
remark. I had my vest, cap, and full dhoti on. 
When these uttered only partial truth, the millions 
of compulsorily naked men, save for their langoti 
four inches wide and merely as many feet long, 
gave through their bare limbs the naked truth, 
What effective answer could I give them, if it was 
not to divest myself of every inch of clothing, I 
decently could, and thus to a still greater extent, 
bring myself in line with the ill-clad masses? And 
this I did the very next morning after the Madura 
meeting. Here then there is no question of loin- 
cloth civilization. The adoption of the loin-cloth 
was for me a sheer necessity.”! Similarly Gandhi 
denied himself being a visionary and claimed to be 
a practical idealist : “I deny being a visionary. I 
do not accept the claim of saintliness. I am of the 
earth, earthly...l am prone to as many weaknesses 
as you are. But I have seen the world. I have 
lived in the world with my eyes open. I have gone 
through the most fiery ordeals that have fallen to 
the lot of men. I have gone through this discip- 
line,’* On another occasion fie stated, ‘‘I -am 
not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. 


M. K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, p. 59. 


2 R. K. Prabhu & U. R. Rao, The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 
pp. 18-19. 
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The religion of non-violence is not meant merely 
for the rishis and saints, It is meant for the com- 
mon people as well. Non-violence is the law of 
our species as violence is the law of the brute. The 
spirit lies dormant in the brute and he knows no 
law but that of physical might. The dignity of 
man requires obedience to a higher law—to the 
strength of the spirit.’ 


On a moral basis he could not seek precedence 
or practice of events: “‘I decline to be slave to 
precedents or practice. [I cannot understand or 
defend on immoral basis. I have sacrificed no 
principle to gain a political advantage.’” 


Gandhi claimed to be a mixture of moderate, 
extremist, conservative and a_ radical: ‘‘Friends 
who know me have certified that I am as mucha 
moderate as I am an extremist and as much 
conservative as Iam aradical. Hence perhaps my 
good fortune to have friends among these extreme 
te. oi men. The mixture is due, I believe;-to 
my view of ahimsa.’”? 

He did not regard inconsistency in the face of 
truth and seeming inconsistencies were really con- 
sistencies: ‘‘Inconsistency is only apparent. It 
appears so to many friends because of my respon- 
siveness to varying circumstances. Seeming consis- 
tency may really be sheer obstinacy. It has been 
my misfortune or good fortune to take the world 
by surprise. New experiments or old experiments 
in new style, must sometimes engender misunder- 
standing. J am not at all concerned with appear- 
ing to be consistent. In my pursuit after Truth I 
have discarded many ideas and learnt many new 
things. Old as I am in age, I have no feeling that 
I have ceased to grow inwardly or that my growth 
will stop with the dissolution of the flesh. What I 


1 Rk. K. Prabhu & U. R. Rao, The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 
p. 40. 

2 Ibid, p. 45. 

3 Ibid, p. 46. 
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am concerned with is my readiness to obey the call 
of Truth, my God, from moment to moment. I 
have never madea fetish of consistency. Iama 
votary of Truth and I must say what I feel and 
think at a given moment, on the question, without 
regard to what I may have said before on it....As 
my vision gets clearer, my views must grow clearer 
with daily practice. Where I have deliberately 
altered an opinion the change should be obvious. 
Only a careful eye would notice a gradual and 
imperceptible evolution.’”! 


Again he said, ‘‘I must admit many inconsis- 
tencies. But since I am called ‘Mahatma’, I might 
well endorse Emerson’s saying that ‘foolish consis- 
tency is the hobgoblin of little minds’. There is, I 
fancy, a method in my inconsistencies. In my 
opinion there is a consistency running through my 
seeming inconsistencies, as in nature there is unity 
running through seeming diversity.’ 

Many critics argue that Gandhi changed his 
views with the passage of time and therefore his 
latest utterances are the only authentic ones on 
particular topic and no generalization can be made 
on his old statements. 


Gandhi regards this view as misleading : ‘‘At the 
time of writing I never think of what I have said 
before. My aim is not to be consistent with my 
previous statements on a given question, but to be 
consistent with truth as it may present itself to me 
ata given moment. The result has been that I 
have grown from truth to truth; I have saved 
my memory an undue strain; and what is 
more, whenever I have been obliged to compare 
my writing even of fifty years ago with the latest, 
I have discovered no inconsistency between the 
twe. But friends who observe inconsistency will do 
well to take the meaning that my latest writing 


R. K. Prabhu & U. R. Rao, The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 
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may yield, unless, of course, they prefer the old. 
But before making the choice, they should try to 
see if there is not an underlying and abiding consis- 
tency between the two seeming inconsistencies.’”! 


Thus Gandhi was an ideal, practical social man 
and what he preached he did not refer to any 
particular section of society but it was meant for 
all human beings constituting society. It is unjust 
to say that his plan is utopian. Gandhi’s teachings 
were not of the type of a mystic or a saint, observes 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, ‘‘His teaching was not of the 
type of a mystic or a saint intended only for those 
who cut themselves off from the World, but was of 
intensely practical nature which could be adopted 
by every one in his life.”* Provided people have 
faith in right earnest and proceed with the work 
with determination and imagination, a non-violent 
society as conceived by Gandhi can be organized, 
‘“‘It has become the fashion these days to say that 
society cannot be organized or run on non-violent 
lines. I join issue on that point. In a family, 
when a father slaps his delinquent child, the latter 
does not think of retaliating. He obeys his father 
not because of the deterrent effect of the slap but 
because of the offended love which he senses behind 
it. That, in my opinion, is an epitome of the way 
in which society is or should be governed. What 
is true of the family must be true of society which 
is but a larger family.’ 

In this context of things Gandhi thought that 
the present teaching of economics is inconsistent 
with Indian conditions and desired to formulate a 
system of Indian economics: ‘“The present system 
obtaining in Government institutions is vicious. 
Each country has its own economics, German 
text-books are different from the English. Free 


G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. V, p. 206. 
K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya, p. 13. 
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trade may be England’s salvation. It spells our 
ruin. We have to formulate a system of Indian 
economics.””? 


Gandhi depended solely neither on revolution 
nor evolution, but on both. He believed that 
evolution and revolution both are necessary for the 
progress of a nation : “The nations have progressed 
both by evolution and revolution, The one is as 
necessary as the other. Death which is an eternal 
verity is revolution as birth and after is slow and 
steady evolution. Death is as necessary for man’s 
growth as life itself.”’"? Thus Gandhi was a practi- 
cal man and whatever he thought he wanted to 
translate it into action: “‘I am indeed, a practical 
dreamer. My dreams are not airy nothings. I 
want to convert my dreams into realities as far as 
possible.”’? Again he explained his views on the 
point thus : ‘‘My preaching and teaching are not 
emotional or impractical, for, I teach what is 
ancient and strive to practise what I preach, And 
I claim that what I practise is capable of being 
practised by all, because I am a very ordinary 
mortal open to the same temptations and liable 
to the same weaknesses as the best among us.’’ 
He was an optimist because of his firm faith that 
right must prosper : “‘I remain an optimist not that 
there is any evidence that I can give that right is 
going to prosper, because of my unflinching faith 
that right must prosper in the end. Our inspiration 
can come only from our faith that right must 
ultimately prevail.’ 


It is clear from the foregoing discussions that 
there is no peculiarity in Gandhi that may separate 
him from anaverage, normal, social man whose 
activities alone constitute the study of the subject 


1M. K. Gandhi, To the Students, p. 152. 

2 N.K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 36. 

3 R.K. Prabhu & U. R. Rao, The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 
p. 4. 

4 Ibid, p. 50. 
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‘economics’, Gandhian economic thought is based 
on past Indian history as the economic conditions 
of a country are moulded by its past history and it 
is also based on peculiarities of Indian economic 
life. The social conditions and the religious ideas 
prevalent in India are so different from those in the 
west that the western economic principles are not 
applicable to the case of India. The institutions 
of caste and joint-family systems and spiritualism 
etc. are examples in this direction. Similarly 
Gandhian economic thought does not leave socio- 
logy poles asunder in the pursuit of extreme 
mechanical specialization as is the case in western 
economic thought. ‘To evolve an appropriate 
Indian economic system Gandhi could not leave 
the sociology, 7.¢., the general social science which 
deals with the origin, development and nature of 
society studying social life in all aspects—-economic, 
political, ethical etc. Since Gandhi believed in 
the efficacy of thought power he tried to mould the 
economic life ofthe country in particular and the 
world in general based on Truth and Non-violence 
hence it appears typical to those who are accustom- 
ed to western economics. But even the westerners, 
to put in the words of Mr. H. N. Brailsford, have 
great expectations from Gandhian thoughts and 
activities : ‘““By his austerities and his self-inflicted 
suffering he trained his will to a self-control and a 
discipline that, in the end, became effortless. The 
strangest thing about him was that, with all his 
rejection of the joys of life, this man was habitually 
happy and even gay. Between his fasts he knew 
how to laugh and joke like a boy. Ihave seen him 
anxious and perplexed in times of difficulty. But 
the face that lives in my memory was as serene and 
unclouded as it was kindly. From this ascetic the 
moderns of the West have a long lesson to learn of 
forgotten wisdom,’’! 


1 4H.S.L. Polak, H. N. Brailsford and Pethick-Lawrence, 
Mahatma Gandhi, p. 115. 
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Gandhi has been regarded by the western minds 
as interpreter of India to the outside world as well 
as of India to herself. Writing about Gandhi’s role 
in World history, Lord Pethick-Lawrence points 
out thus, ““Gandhi has been sometimes spoken of as 
the interpreter of India to the outside world, but it 
is equally true, and even more significant, that he 
was the interpreter of India to herself. He knew 
that the true heart of India did not reside in her 
sophisticated, westernized -cities, but in her seven 
hundred thousand villages ; and it was to this heart 
that he addressed his appeal. And because he 
identified himself with the humble life of the 
common villager, he won that heart.’! Testifying 
Gandhi’s character as a man of thought and a man 
of action rolled into one, Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
further observed, ‘‘Most religions recognize two 
standards of conduct—one for the disciple and 
another for ordinary folk. Even the Buddha had 
one rule for his ‘‘order’’ and one, less exacting, for 
the ‘“‘householder’’. Gandhi refused to make any 
such distinction. Before every individual—high- 
born or low-born, lettered or ignorant—he held up 
the highest that he knew, and he was _ not prepared 
to accept any departue from it on the grounds of 
expediency.’ 


1 H.S.L. Polak, H.N. Brailsford and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, Mahatma Gandhi, p. 306. 
2 Ibid, p. 307. 
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CHAPTER 3 


OUR ECONOMIC FRAME : 
SOME BASIC FACTS 


The solutions of economic problems are con- 
ditioned or limited by our economic system. 


There are, therefore, atleast three reasons why 
the student of economics should understand the 
nature of our economic system and how it operates : 
(1) to understand the specific nature of a problem 
and how it emerged, (2) to recognize the limits as 
set by our system to the solution of problems, and 
(3) to appreciate the changes in our system that 
might be necessary to solve some of our most 
difficult problems. 

The chief function of an economic system is to 
provide the means by which persons and agencies 
may co-operate to produce and distribute products 
and services. There are a number of ways by which 
our economic system can be identified, It may be 
characterized as ‘acquisitive’, when individuals are 
constantly striving to acquire wealth or power or 
both. It may be characterized on the basis of its 
‘competitiveness’ when men or groups of persons or 
agencies are permitted to vie with each other in 
the production and sale of commodities and in the 
rendering of services. It may also be characterized 
on the basis of its ‘rationality’, when the system is 
operated by persons and agencies that are motivated 
by reason rather than emotion. Most, if not all, 
economic systems possess certain fundamental 
institutions by which they may be distinguished. 
A socio-economic institution 1s any force that deter- 
mines or affects the action of individuals. In our 
country, the caste and joint-family systems are 
such institutions for instance. Private property, 
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personal liberty, freedom of enterprise, etc. are 
instances of other such institutions. 


An economic system may be identified also by 
the economic philosophy that determines not only 
its institutions and its organization but also its 
policies and programmes of action. When western 
nations emerged from feudalism, they used the 
power of the state to regulate and control economic 
activity. This procedure, however, was greatly 
modified after the publication of ‘Wealth of Nations’ 
by Adam Smith in 1776. Governments, influenced 
by Smith’s theories, generally adopted a policy 
known as ‘laissez faire’, under which individuals 
have the right to engage in economic activities with 
no, or a minimum of, governmental interference. 


But the economic conditions created by the 
Industrial Revolution—such as the poverty of the 
workers, the long working hours, the frequent 
waves of unemployment—led many observers and 
thinkers to protest against this doctrine of laissez 
faire and they began to advocate State action and 
interference. Economic planning of one sort or 
another, but, in every case, involving extensive 
governmental activity, has begun in many 
countries. India, for example, is just nearing the 
completion of her second Five Year Plan and 
devising a third plan. Economic planning now 
forms an integral part of the policy of many 
countries. This planning necessarily takes the 
shape of large-scale governmental expenditure in 
different directions, financed by taxes, loans or 
deficit. 


Thus state activities play an important part in 
economic life today and the current trend of both 
ideas and events is that they are likely to play an 
even more important part in the future. 


Broadly speaking, we may distinguish, at the 
present day, three main view-points in this respect. 
The first is that the bulk of economic life should be 
free from state control. This view is typified by the 
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economic system that prevails in the U.S.A.,, 
which is the Capitalist. Prof. Pigou has defined 
Capitalism thus, ““A Capitalist economy, or Capita- 
list system, is one the main part of whose productive 
resources is engaged in capitalist industries,” that 
is, in industries ‘in which the material instruments 
of production are owned or hired by _ private 
persons and are operated at their orders with a 
view to selling at a profit the goods or services that 
they help to produce.’”! 


The second view is that the entire economic life 
of a nation should be managed and directed by 
the State. This is the socialist view, which corres- 
ponds, broadly, with the economic system which 
prevails in the U.S. S. R., where all the resources 
of production are owned and operated by the 
State or by other collective bodies. Socialism has 
been defined by H. D. Dickinson thus, ‘‘Socialism 
is an economic organization of society in which 
the material means of production are owned by the 
whole community according to a general economic 
plan, all members being entitled to benefit from 
the results of such socialized planned production 
on the basis of equal rights.’ 


Between these two extremes is a third view- 
point, namely, that there should be no dogmatic 
adherence either to complete freedom of enterprise 
or to complete state ownership, but that a middle 
path should be followed in which there is subs- 
tantial economic freedom, accompanied by state 
regulation of or direct state participation in 
economic life, wherever necessary in the public 
interest. This is what is called a ‘Mixed Economy’”’. 
The economy aimed at in India is a mixed one, In 
this, government enterprise and private enterprise 
go together. In this way it may be possible to 
secure the advantages of both systems, at the same 
time eliminating, or, atleast minimising their dan- 


t A.C. Pigou, Socialism versus Capitalism, p. 1. 
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gers. [hus a mixed economy comprises of a ‘public 
sector’ and a ‘private sector’. The public sector is 
that part of the economy which is managed by the 
state, 7. ¢., those industries or other enterprises 
which are nationalized or owned and operated by 
the Government or other collective bodies. The 
private sector is that part of the economy which is 
owned and operated by private persons guided by 
the social profit motive subject to control of the 
state. The second essential feature of this economy 
is thatit is planned. The Government does not 
interfere with economic life haphazardly, but 
according to some general plan. ‘Thus the chief 
characteristics of a mixed economy are the coexis- 
tence of a public and a private sector under a 
comprehensive plan. 


It is, however, feared that firstly a mixed 
economy cannot work efficiently. It may become 
merely a patch work without any co-ordination 
among its different sectors as is evidenced today. 
Secondly, it may not be stable. In order to 
execute its plans, the Government may find it 
more and more necessary to curtail the powers of — 
individuals and in the long run it may degenerate 
into Fascism, with complete control by the state of 
every aspect of the life of the country—economic, 
political and social. 


Gandhi did not share with many Indians’ view 
that we will gain American wealth but avoid its 
methods: ‘‘I have heard many of our countrymen 
say that we will gain American wealth but avoid 
its methods. I venture to suggest that such an 
attempt, if it were made, is foredoomed to failure.’”? 


Neither he supported even state control and 
regulation : ‘‘You want me to express opinion on 
state-controlled industries, that is, an economic 
order in which the production and distribution are 
controlled and regulated by the state as is being 


1M. K. Gandhi, To the Students, p. 31. 
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done in Russia. Well, itis a new experiment. 
How far will it ultimately succeed, I do not know, 
If it were not based on force, I would dote on it. 
But today, since it is based on force, I do not 
know how far and where it will take us.’ 


Gandhi built up a whole theory of life and of 
values and linked up his economic programme 
with this all embracing theory. Gandhian 
economics has an ideology, a method and a 
programme ofits own. The economic system, he 
saw, must express certain basic human values. It 
is this novelty of approach that lends _ special 
significance to Gandhian Economic Thought. To 
put in the words of John Middleton Murray, 
“Gandhiji’s economic conception of India is 
pacifist through and through. Thus Gandhi’s 
pacifism differs totally from the pacifism that has 
developed in Western Civilization in the main as a 
corollary of economic industrialism. 


‘“‘Gandhi’s pacifism, being based on an explicit 
renunciation of the pursuit of material goods, is 
much more impressive and _ respectable than 
Western pacifism which expects at once to main- 
tain and even increase its standard of material 
living and to escape the obvious consequences of 
that preference of material to spiritual ends.’” 


Gandhi tolerated a sort of mixed economy but 
it 1s much more than what the word ‘Mixed 
Economy’ connotes today. It may be known as 
‘Economy of Permanence’ or, as coined by Dr. J. C. 
Kumarappa, ‘Service Economy’. In accepting the 
mixed economy of his own type Gandhi wanted to 
keep in view Self-sufficiency as our goal. Toa 
question, ‘Is no compromise with the industrializa- 
tion possible without imperilling the ideals of self- 
sufficiency?’ Gandhi’s reply was, “‘Oh, yes, railways 
are there, I do not avoid them. I hate motor 


1 D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. III, p. 169. 
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cars, but 1 make use of them willy nilly all the 
same. Again I dislike fountain pens, but just now 
I am making use of one, though I carry a reed pen 
in my box. Compromise comes in at every step, 
but one must realize that it isa compromise, and 
keep the final goal constantly in front of the mind’s 
eye!” 

We can have glimpses of his economic order 
from the following statement of Gandhi : ‘‘At one 
time our national economics was this that just as 
we produced our own corn and consumed it, so 
did we produce our own cotton, spin it in our 
homes and wear the clothes woven by our weavers 
from our own yarn. ‘The first part of this descrip- 
tion is still true while the latter part has almost 
ceased to hold good. A man generally spends 
upon his clothing a tenth of what he spends upon 
his food ; hence instead of distributing ten per cent 
of our income among ourselves, we send it to 
England or to our own mills, That means that we 
lose so much labour, and in the bargain spend 
money on our clothing and consequently suffer a 
twofold loss. The result is that we stint ourselves 
in the matter of food in order to be able to spend 
on clothing, and sink to greater misery day by day. 
We are bound to perish if the twin industries of 
agriculture and spinning as well as weaving 
disappeared from our homes or our villages.’ 


Dr. J. C. Kumarappa enumerates the following 
five types of economies based on division of human 
society according to their approaches : 

1. Parasitic economy, 

2. Predatory economy, 

3. Enterprising economy, 

4, Gregarious economy and 

5, Service economy (We donot have in history 
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an instance of a stage of service economy 
but Gandhiji was working towards that 
stage). 

The above types of economies are_ briefly 
explained in the words of Dr. Kumarappa himself : 
‘Take one (animal) that is most violent and cruel, 
viz., tiger. How does it go about its economic 
life ? How does the tiger find its food ? It gets its 
food by killing animals. ‘The tiger does not create, 
does not contribute anything towards production 
but it consumes without producing. Here is 
consumption without production. Where does it 
live? It lives in caves, in natural holes and in 
rocks. The tiger is parasitic as far as its food is 
concerned. The tiger’s method of obtaining 
shelter-is predatory. 


“Take the monkey. How does it get its food ? 
By picking up fruits and leaves here and there. It 
getsit by predation. The monkey does not kill 
the source of its food but takes what is available. 
These are two methods exemplified by the cases of 
the tiger, and the monkey respectively. There 1s 
consumption without production. Neither of them 
produces anything and they merely live on the 
stock that is readily available. In the final analysis, 
they are both equal but there is a difference when 
it comes to the question of the amount of violence 
involved. The tiger is much more violent than 
the monkey. ‘he monkey does not destroy the 
source from where its food comes. The first one 
is parasitic and the second one is predatory. Both 
are self-centred. They have no sense of duty. 
They think only in terms of their hunger-selfishness 
and self-centredness based on rights. 


‘Then we come to the third position, where there 
is a balancing of rights with duties. That is what 
may be called the ‘Enterprising stage’. You _ pro- 
duce and consume. Look at the abode of the 
little birds in the house. They pick up with their 
bills straw, sticks, cotton, etc. and build their 
nests. The bird builds its own nest, unlike the 
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tiger which livesin the caves, It builds its nest 
where cats cannot get at it, and it enjoys the 
shelter that it has produced with great effort and 
forethought. Here is production and consumption, 
It exercises the right of private property, for when 
some other bird comes, it will peck at it and drive 
it away. Rights and duties are mixed up in it. 


‘‘We have the fourth stage. ‘The gregarious stage 
is that of the bee. When a bee collects honey, 
what =does it do? It puts it in the five. 
It does not say that a particular single hole in the 
comb is its own. It collects for the benefit of the 
whole colony. A bee, when it brings honey, puts 
it in the honey comb and leaves it to be used by 
the other bees also. It does not produce for its 
own personal consumption but for general consump- 
tion. All the bees live together as one family. 
There is an excess of a sense of duty as against a 
feeling of right. Production is greater than con- 
sumption and the surplus is meant for others. 


““We come to the fifth stage. We mentioned the 
bird in its nest in the third stage. Supposing it has 
produced a baby. In the morning it goes out, 
picks up whatever food, such as grains, is to be 
found and feeds its young with it. It does not say 
that it has the right to swallow what it has found. 
It takes it to the little baby bird and feeds it. Does 
it think that when the little one grows up, it would 
feed the mother when old? Nothing of the sort. 
It gives without a thought of any return. It is 
wholly motivated by a sense of duty. This is 
what may be called Mother Economy or Service 
Economy.’”! 

The salient features of Gandhii’s system of 
economy whether we call it Mother Economy or 
Economy for permanence or Sarvodaya Economy 
or Self-sufficient Economy are : 

(1) “intensive, small scale, individual, diversified 
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farming supported by co-operative effort as opposed 
to mechanical, large-scale or collective farming ; 
(2) development of cottage crafts as ancillary to 
agriculture ; (3) cattle-based economy with strict 
enforcement of the ‘‘law of return’’, v2z., to return to 
the soil in organic form what is taken out of the 
soil; (4) proper balance of animal, human and 
plant life, their relationship being symbiotic, 2. ¢., 
one of mutually beneficial association ; and (5) 
voluntary protection of both human and animal 
power against the competition of machinery as the 
price of social insurance.’ 


‘So long as food and raw materials continue to 
be produced in one region to be consumed in an- 
other in bulk in pursuit of the philosophy of un- 
limited material wants in a limited world, nature’s 
equilibrium cannot be maintained. The founda- 
tions of the economy of permanence can be laid 
only on the firm rock of regional self-sufficiency.’ 
Thus, in the present day world, a mixed economy 
of the type suggested by Gandhi which may be 
designated as Service Economy or Economy for 
permanence, seems to offer a way out of the diffi- 
culties and dangers of both capitalism and socialism. 
It would ensure substantial liberty and _ harness 
individual initiative and enterprise without permit- 
ting it to create gross economic or social inequality 
or to lead to economic instability. 


The Planning Wing of the A.I. K. & V.TI. 
Board Bombay has defined the objective of planning 
in India in the book ‘Building from Below’ based on 
Gandhiji’s system of economics : ‘‘Thus, while the 
broad objective of economic development is the 
progressive raising of the standards of living of the 
people, the social and economic order through 
which it is to be realized must be equalitarian in 
spirit and in fact. 

Creation of the right social order, thus, is as 
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important as economic progress because the latter 
without the former is without substance. The 
effectiveness of an economic system must, therefore, 
be judged not merely by its productive efficiency 
but also by its ability to subserve the main social 
requirements.””! 


About an appropriate Economic System the 
B. F. B. plan says, ‘“The search for an appropriate 
economic system that will ensure equitable distri- 
bution of the benefits of economic progress finds the 
choice limited to the experience of capitalism and 
communism. It isnot necessary to examine in detail 
here their respective merits and defects, Itis enough 
to note that the operative pattern in both systems 
results in a sharp stratification of society—into 
employer and employee, master and _ servant, 
exploiter and exploited, or what you will—with all 
the consequent inequalities of status and opportu- 
nity with their attendant frustrations. 


‘The more recent attempt to evolve another 
system to secure for the people the advantages of 
both and avoid the pitfalls of each, popularly 
described as the ‘mixed economic system’ also does 
not provide an effective alternative. The logic of 
public ownership in an overall system of private 
enterprise necessitates, on the one hand, increasing 
legal prohibitions and controls to demarcate the 
functions and operational field of the public sector, 
and public ownership of the means of production 
and participation in production function, on the 
other, results in an increase of bureaucratization of 
services. The original causes that lead to public 
ownership operate as powerfully as before, till 
public ownership becomes the principal form in the 
economy. Mixed economy at present and as it 
seems likely to develop in future, thus, fails to 
satisfy the main need of the country. ‘‘In other 
words, the known and tried economic _ systems, 
either in their approach or in their operative 
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pattern, fail to reconcile economic development 
with social and economic justice; and, in the context 
of the serious social, economic and political frustra- 
tion in the country, arising from the serious gap 
between achievements and expectations, the need 
for evolving a suitable system becomes imperative.’’! 


Thus it rejects not only the two known systems 
of capitalism and communism, to which all agree, 
but it also does not accept the “‘mixed economic 
system’’, for which we now use the term Socialistic 
pattern’, And, it cuts anew line best suited to 
India’s conditions. In doing so the approach is not 
merely economic, but is also social and human, 
because the real pattern of society we wish to have 
in India is unique ina way. We aspire for ‘a free 
and democratic Sarvodaya society. 


Richard B. Gregg commending Gandhi’s econo- 
mic and social concepts challanged those who are 
hesitant in following Gandhian economic thought 
thus, “‘If the role provided by Gandhiji’s programme 
seems insignificant to Indian industrialists, scientists, 
engineers and intellectuals, I can only ask them to 
review again the evidence and reasoning furnished 
here and in my newly revised ‘Which Way Lies 
Hope ? and then consider whether deep changes in 
society and in themselves are not imperative. No 
one or two groups can for long set their prestige or 
function above that of the rest of society. 


“Through the wisdom of. Gandhiji social justice — 
for all the world is calling. We must respond 
favourably.’ 


1M. P. Desai, Planning for Basic National Recovery, pp. 9-10. 
2 Richard B. Gregg, A Philosophy of Indian Economic Deve- 
lopment, p. 134. 


CHAPTER IV 
GANDHI ON PRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 


The Basic Principles of Production 


In theory, from an academic point of view and 
intellectual wrangling, economics has been regarded 
more a science than an art and more as positive 
than normative science. But in practice, with the 
accelerated pace of state interventions in the realm 
of economic life, almost every where in the world 
today, it appears that emphasis has shifted from 
positive to its normative aspect, and the former 
emphasis on its positive aspect fitted in well with 
the laissez-faire philosophy of the past. Of course 
there is no unanimity in the norm pursued by 
different countries. 


Since Gandhi approved of only those principles 
and practices which may stand the trial of truth 
and non-violence, he seems to be concerned with 
the normative approach to economic problems in 
its true perspective of the term ‘normative’, of 
course basing it on its positive aspect. 


Gandhi believed in Hinduism, not in its ortho- 
dox narrow sense but in the broadest sense of the 
term. To him Truth is God. To quote Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, ‘“There are not only many man- 
sions in God’s house but many roads to the 
heavenly city. They are roughly distinguished 
into three—Jnana, Bhakti and Karma....’? Gandhi 
followed more of the third way, namely, Karma, to 
realize God or Truth. Hence he does not flutter 
away from ethics. Tothose who adopt this Karma 
Marg, Hinduism requires regulation of their lives 
by the conception of duties which one has to 
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discharge. ‘These duties are four-fold : (1) to the 
Supreme Being, (2) to the Seers, (3) to our ancestors 
and (4) to humanity. To quote again Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, ‘Those who adopt this view are not 
content with merely earning their bread or seeking 
their comfort, but believe that they are born not for 
themselves but for others.” 


Thus in Gandhi the normative aspect is over- 
whelmingly present in all aspects of life, so much 
so, that he restricts even intellectual need to a point 
to be of maximum benefit tohumanity. ‘‘A certain 
degree of physical harmony and comfort is neces- 
sary, said Gandhi, ‘‘but above a certain level, it 
becomes a hindrance instead of help. Therefore, 
the ideal of creating an unlimited number of wants 
and their satisfaction of one’s physical needs, even 
the intellectual needs of one’s narrow self, must 
meet at a certain point a dead stop before it degene- 
rates into physical and _ intellectual voluptuous- 
ness. A man must arrange his physical and 
cultural circumstances, so that they do not hinder 
him in his service of humanity, on which all his 
energies should be concentrated.’”” 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Ignorance or non-observance of this principle is 
seen manifest in the so-called intellectual supremacy 
in designing such obnoxious weapons as Atom and 
Hydrogen bombs intended to destroy the entire 
humanity. 


With this background Gandhi does not draw 
any distinction between economics and ethics: “‘I 
must confess that I do not draw a sharp line or any 
distinction between economics and ethics. Econo- 
mics that hurt the moral well-being of an individual 
or a nation are immoral and therefore sinful. Thus 
the economics that permit one country to prey upon 
another are immoral. It is sinful to buy and use 
articles made by sweated labour, It is sinful to eat 


G. T. Garrat, The Legacy of India, p. 282. 
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American wheat and let my neighbour the grain 
dealer starve for want of customer...’ 


Gandhi seems to favour peasant proprietorship : 
“The kisan orthe peasant, whether as a landless 
labourer or a labouring proprietor, comes first. He 
is the salt of the earth which rightly belongs or 
should belong to him, not to the absentee landlord 
or zamindar.’ But the ultimate ownership of land 
vests in the community: “‘All land belongs to Gopal, 
where then is the boundary line? Man is the 
maker of that line and he can therefore unmake it. 
Gopal literally means shepherd: it also means 
God, in modern language it means the State, 2.e., 
the People. iis 

He favoured a balanced and planned cultivation 
of land taking into consideration the natural 
resources and the essential needs of the people. 
Self-sufficiency in essential commodities will be the 
aim : ‘““Thus every village’s first concern will be to 
srow its own food crops and cotton for its cloth. 
It should have a reserve for its cattle, recreation 
and play ground for adults and children. Then if 
there is more land available it will grow useful 
money crops, thus excluding Ganja, Tobacco, 
Opium and the like.’”* 


In the field of industrial production Gandhi held 
the view: “If I can convert the country to my 
point of view, social order of the future will be 
based predominantly on the charkha and all it 
implies. It will include everything that promotes 
the well-being of the villagers. I do visualize 
electricity, ship-building, iron works, machine- 
making and the like existing side by side with 
village handicrafts. But the order of dependence 
will be reversed. Hitherto industrialization has 


1 K.N. Mishra, Selections from Mahatma Gandhi, p. 96. 

2 N. K. Bose, Selections from Mahatma Gandhi, p. 138. 
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been so planned as to destroy the villages and 
village crafts. In the State of the future it will 
subserve the villages and their crafts.’”? 


Gandhi did not mind if key industries were 
centralized but on the express condition that they 
were used only for the benefit of the people and no 
industry capable of being worked in villages would 
be displaced from the villages : “‘Do you think that 
cottage industries and big industries can be harmo- 
nized ?” ‘asked some economists. “Yes,” said 
Gandhi, ‘‘if they are planned to help the villagers. 
The key industries which the nation needs may be 
centralized. But then I would not choose anything 
as a key industry that can be taken up by the 
villages with a little organizing.’”* 

Gandhi prescribed self-sufficiency in matters of 
necessities of life—food and clothing. He advocated 
the division of society into infinitesimal villages 
each of which will try to be self-sufficient in the 
matter of their basic needs. In this order, agricul- 
ture will go hand in hand with industry. 

Machines will be simple ones which people 
themselves can operate, own and control. The 
village units will be knit together co-operatively. 
Work will be a means of realizing the full content 
of life. 

Production has been defined as creation of 
utilities. ‘There are various kinds of utilities, such 
as form, time, place, service, possession and know- 
ledge utilities etc. Creating of place utility consists 
in taking commodities from places where they are 
comparatively plentiful to places where they are in 
less abundance, So if a labourer, say in a coal field, 
takes coal out of the bowels of the earth, where it 
was useless and brings it up to the surface and 
thereby making it available for human uses and 
similarly if a trader takes away commodities from 
India to say England or elsewhere, both are 


1D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. V, p. 2717. 
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engaged in production of commodities by adding 
utilities to these commodities. It is here that 
Gandhi intervenes and limits the area of production: 
“For unlike Saklatwala, I do not believe that 
multiplication of wants and machinery contrived 
to supply them is taking the world a single step 
nearer its goal. Comrade Saklatwala swears by the 
modern rush. I whole-heartedly detest this mad 
desire to destroy distance and time, to increase 
animal appetites and go to the ends of the earth in 
search of their satisfaction.’”! 


Today things are produced in anticipation of 
demand without calculation of actual demand for 
them, and thus breaking up the equilibrium of 
demand and supply with the consequent results of 
over and under production. This entails the spirit 
of competition, exploitation, colonialism and impe- 
rialism etc. to which many of the so-called pros- 
perous nations of the world are subjected. It 
brings in its train, bitterness and conflicts and 
ultimately destruction of humanity by wars and 
dependence of one country over other as their 
residual effects. By increasing the area from local 
to world production, the difficulty of ascertaining 
actual needs and requirements or demand has been 
intensified. 

To eliminate these evils Gandhi conceived the 
idea of making every village a self-contained unit. 
Within limit he wanted planning: ‘‘An_ ideal 
Indian village will be so constructed as to lend itself 
to perfect sanitation. It will have cottages with 
sufficient light and ventilation, built of a material 
obtainable within a radius of five miles of it. The 
cottages will have court-yards enabling the house 
dwellers to plant vegetables for domestic use and to 
house their cattle. The village lanes and streets 
will be free of all avoidable dust. It will have wells 
according to its needs and accessible to all. It will 
have houses of worship for all, also a common 
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meeting place, common grazing for its cattle, a 
co-operative dairy, primary and secondary schools 
in. which industrial education will be the central 
factor, and it will have panchayats for settling 
disputes. It will produce its own grains, vegetables 
and fruits, and its own khadi. ‘This is roughly my 
idea of a model village,’ 


Thus Gandhi wanted every nation to be self- 
sufficient in food and cloth and avoid exploitation 
through large-scale production: “In cloth and 
food every nation should be self-contained. We 
were self-contained and want to be that again. 
England with her large-scale production has to 
look for a market elsewhere. We call it exploitation, 
And an exploiting England is a danger to the 
world, but if that is so, how much more so would it 
be for an exploiting India, if she took to machinery 
and produced cloth many times in excess of her 
requirements ?’” 


Gandhi, therefore, replaced the idea of mass 
production with ‘Production by masses’. By loca- 
lizing or regionalizing production he wanted to 
bring about harmony in production, consumption 
and distribution : “‘When production and consump- 
tion both become localized, the temptation to speed 
up production indefinitely and at any price, dis- 
appears. The endless difficulties and problems that 
our present-day economic system presents would 
then come to. an end....”° Again he observed, 
‘‘Distribution can be equalized when production is 
localized, in other words, when the distribution is 
simultaneous with production. Distribution will 
never be equal so long as you want to tap other 
markets of the world to dispose of your goods...’4 


He wanted to make use of the advances of 
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science made by western nations with a philan- 
thropic motive: ‘““That does not mean that the world 
has no use for the marvellous advances in science 
and organization that the western nations have 
made. It only means that the western nations 
have to use their skill. If they want to use their 
skill abroad from philanthropic motives, America 
would say, ‘well, we know how to make bridges 
and we won’t keep it a secret, but we say to the 
whole world, we will teach you how to make bridges 
and we will charge you nothing.’ America says, - 
‘where other nations can grow one blade of wheat, 
we Can grow two thousand. Then America should 
teach that art free of charge to those who will learn 
it, but not aspire to grow wheat for the whole 
world, which would spell a sorry day for the whole 
world indeed.’”? 


Land and labour are regarded as the primary 
factors of production even by modern economists 
and capital, although gaining profound importance 
in modern system of large-scale production, is 
after all accummulated labour. So Gandhi empha- 
sized on the importance of labour: ‘Under my 
system it is labour which is the current coin, not 
metal.’ 


Gandhi was confident to achieve the end 
provided Congressmen lived up to the ideal of non- 
violence and his constructive programme was 
carried out : “‘India is within an ace of achieving 
the end, if only Congressmen will be true to their 
creed of non-violence and lived up to it. The 
working of the constructive programme is_ the 
test.”’ 


Endorsing the Gandhian ideals Prof. G. D. H. 
Cole of University of Oxford remarked, ‘‘In read- 
ing not long ago certain reports of the Indian 
National Congress on economic and industrial 
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policy I was struck by the extent to which the 
conclusions were blurred by a sheer failure either 
to choose between the policy of developing village 
industries and that of large-scale industrialization 
on the model of the west, or to harmonize the two 
lines so as to assign to each its place within a 
coherent national plan. I feel sure that there isa 
way of reconciling the two courses, and that 
village development based on low expenditure 
of capital and high use of labour, has a great part 
to play in the coming campaign against primary 
poverty..... In this connection, Gandhiji’s influence 
was, I feel sure, wholly salutory. It was good 
economics as well as good sociology. It pointed 
the way both to successful warfare upon primary 
poverty and to the preservation of the essential 
structure of the Indian ways of life.’’! 


As Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur observed, ‘‘He 
(Gandhi) never asked anybody to undertake or do 
anything which he had not tried himself and found 
to be a success.” As a matter of fact, as Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru has said, ‘‘He is far greater than 
what he writes, and it is not quite fair to quote 
what he has written and criticise it.’” 


Suffice it to infer that the economic thought 
conceived by him is full of promises. It was the 
great revolution that he planned and which would 
perhaps go through yet given the sincerity, enthu- 
siasm and patience and not the least, catholicity to 
work it. 


Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Food 
Shortage 


Agriculture. Farming is considered in two ways: 
as an occupation and as a _ living. Some put 
greater stress on its occupational aspect while 
others on its fundamentalism and still others on 
the mode of life. Conscientious of opinion, how- 
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ever, is that there is a close intermingling of the 
two lines of activities each exercising a great 
influence on the other. The fundamental impor- 
tance of agriculture has been realised from the 
very beginning of settled life: ‘Throughout the 
age-old struggle of mankind to make a living, 
perhaps no dream has been more appealing than 
that of a home on the land—a snug, secure place 
where one could be reasonably sure of enough to 
eat, of shelter, of warmth, of those elemental 
necessaries of life that the average man thinks of 
first for himself and his family.’”! 

In India agriculture is regarded as the best of 
all occupations and so held Gandhi, ‘Bread labour 
is a veritable blessing to one who would observe 
Non-violence, worship Truth, and make the obser- 
vance of brahmacharya a natural act. This labour 
can truly be related to agriculture alone. But at 
present at any rate, every body is not in a position 
to take to it. A person can therefore spin or weave, 
or take up carpentry or smithy, instead of tilling 
the soil, always regarding agriculture, however, to 
be the ideal.’ 

He regarded agriculture as the foundation of 
village industries: “Years ago I read a poem in 
which the peasant is described as the father of the 
world. If Godis the Provider, the cultivator is 
His hand. What are we going to do to discharge 
the debt that we owe to him. So long we have 
only lived on the sweat of his brow. We should 
have begun with the soil, but we could not 
do so.” 

If farming is classified according to the business 
enterprise, Gandhi stood for self-sufficing farms: 
“Villages will be swept away, if they are not self- 
sufficient as to their primary wants... Self-sufficiency, 
therefore, means all the cotton processes and 
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growing of seasonal food crops and fodder for 
cattle. Unless it is done there will be starvation.’”* 
If farming is classified according to value of pro- 
ducts, or income, he stood for what is called mixed 
farming, the latter being used for a type of farming 
on which growing of crops is combined with some 
kind of stock-raising : “‘In ancient India, a man’s 
wealth was reckoned according to the number of 
cows he possessed, not according to the gold and 
silver he owned. The cow was worshipped as 
mother, for she sustained us with milk and her 
male progeny helped us to carry on. agriculture 
which kept us alive.... From time immemorial this 
idea has been repugnant to us, and we have 
worshipped the cow and her progeny.... Today I am 
telling you that without model cattle we cannot 
have a model village.”* Gandhi was even of the 
opinion that cow ceasing to give milk should be 
put to draught purposes : “Our shastras certainly 
have nowhere said that under no circumstances 
should the cow be used for draught purposes. If 
we feed cow properly, tend it carefully and then 
use her for drawing carts or working the plough, 
always taking care not to tax her beyond her 
capacity, there can be nothing wrong in it.’ 


Gandhi thought Indian villages compare favour- 
ably with any villages of any country: “I make bold 
to say that inspite of the crudeness which one sees 
among the villagers, class considered, in all that is 
good in human nature they compare favourably 
with any villagers in the world.’”* What is needed, 
he contended, ‘The greatest education in the 
villages consists in the villagers being taught or 
induced to work methodically and profitably all 
the year round whether it be on the land or at 
industries connected with the villages.’ 


1M. K. Gandhi, To the Students, pp. 285-86. 
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Classified according to land temure Gandhi 
stood for peasant proprietorship, 2.e., in which the 
land is taken directly from the state by the farmers 
and there is no intermediary between the farmer 
and the state. ‘‘Land and all property is his who 
works it.’”? 

Impregnated with the idea of trusteeship and 
bringing the industrialists and the landlords to the 
ideal by conversion Gandhi did not exclude land- 
lords from deriving the common benefits of farming 
but wanted them to share with the peasants : ‘““The 
peasants must reject the doctrine that their holdings 
are absolutely theirs to the exclusion of the 
zamindars. They are or should be members of a 
joint family in which the zamindar is the head 
guarding their rights against encroachment. What- 
ever the law may be, the zamindari to be defensible 
must approach the conditions of a joint family.’ 


The basic working unit was the family : “Man 
being a social being has to devise some method of 
local organization. We in India have evolved 
caste; they in Europe have organized class. Neither 
has the solidarity and naturalness of a family 
which perhaps is a God-ordained institution,’ 


Though believing in the family as the basic 
unit Gandhi regarded village as a whole as the 
ultimate unit and therefore, if farming is classified 
according to farm organization he advocated 
co-operative and collective farmings as the ideal 
organization of cattle and agriculture farmings : 
“I firmly believe too that we shall not derive the 
full benefit of agriculture until we take to co- 
operative farming. Does it not stand to reason 
that it is far better for a hundred families ina 
village to cultivate their lands collectively and 
divide the income therefrom than to divide the 
land anyhow into a hundred portions ? 
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‘‘And what applies to land applies equally to 
cattle. It is quite another matter that it may be 
difficult to convert people to adopt this way of life 
straight way. The straight and narrow road is 
always hard to traverse.’ 


Animal Husbandry. In respect of cattle farming 
Gandhi considered the collective or co-operative 
method of organization the best and diagnosing 
the causes for deterioration of the cattle wealth 
and pointing out the advantages of co-operative 
method Gandhi opined, ‘“‘The most important 
question for consideration was whether cow farming 
should be in the hands of individuals or done 
collectively. I myself had no hesitation in saying 
that she could never be saved by individual 
farming. Her salvation, and with her that of the 
buffalo, could only be brought about by collective 
endeavour. It is quite impossible for an individual 
farmer to look after the welfare of his cattle in his 
own home in a proper and _ scientific manner, 
Amongst other causes, lack of collective effort has 
been a principal cause of the deterioration of the 
cow and hence of cattle in general. The world 
today is moving towards the ideal of collective or 
co-operative effort in every department of life. 
Much in this line has been and is being accom- 
plished. It has come into our country also, but in 
such a distorted form that our poor have not been 
able to reap its benefits. Pari passu. with the 
increase in population, land holdings of an average 
farmer are daily decreasing. Moreover, what the 
individual possesses is often fragmentry. For such 
farmers, to keep cattle in their homes is a suicidal 
policy and yet this is their condition today. Those 
who give the first place to economics and pay scant 
attention to religion, ethical or humanitarian 
considerations proclaim from the house top that 
the farmer is being devoured by his cattle due to 
the cost of their feed which is out of all proportion 
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to what they yield. They say it is folly not to 
slaughter wholesale all useless animals. What then 
should be done by the humanitarians is the ques- 


tion. 


The answer is to find out a way whereby we 


may not only save the lives of our cattle but also 
see that they do not become a burden. Iam sure 
that co-operative effort can help us in a large 
measure. 


The following comparison may be helpful : 


ie 


bo 


Under the collective system, no farmer can 
keep cattle in his home as he does today. 
They foul the air, and dirty the surround- 
ings. There is neither intelligence nor huma- 
nitarianism in living with animals. Man was 
not meant todoso. The space taken up 
by the cattle today would be spared to the 
farmer and his family, if the collective 
system were adopted, 

As the number of cattle increases life 
becomes impossible for the farmer in his 
home. Hence, he is obliged to sell the 
calves and to kill the male buffaloes or else 
turn them out to starve and die. ‘This 
inhumanity would be averted, if the care of 
the cattle were undertaken ona co-opera- 
tive basis. 

Collective cattle farming would ensure the 
supply of veterinary treatment to animals 
when they are ill. No ordinary farmer can 
afford this on his own, 

Similarly, one selected bull can be easily 
kept for the need of several cows under the 
collective system. This is impossible other- 
wise except for charity. 

Common grazing ground or land for exer- 
cising the animals will be easily available 
under the co-operative system, where as 
today generally there is nothing of the kind 
for individual farmers. 

The expenses on fodder will be compara- 
tively far less under the collective system. 
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7.  Thesale of milk at good prices will be greatly 
facilitated, and there will be no need or 
temptation for the farmer to adulterate it 
as he does as an individual. 

8. It is impossible to carry out the tests of the 
fitness of every head of cattle individually, 
but this could easily be done for the cattle 
of a whole village and would thus make it 
easier to improve the breed. 

9. The foregoing advantages should _ be 
sufficient in favour of co-operative cattle 
farming. 


The strongest argument in its favour is that 
individualistic system has been the means of making 
our own condition as well as that of our cattle 
pitiable. We can only save ourselves and them by 
making this essential change....Every step in the 
programme of cow service is strewn with thorny 
problems. But only by surmounting the difficulties, 
can we hope to make the path easier. My purpose 
for the time being is to show the great superiority 
of collective cattle farming over the individual 
effort. I hold further that the latter is wrong and 
the former only is right. In _ reality, even the 
individual effort has led to selfishness and to 
inhumanity, whereas the collective effort can abate 
both. the evils;af it does’ not remove them 
altogether.’”! 


Food Shortage. Gandhi was of the opinion that 
if we learn the lesson of self-help and self-reliance, 
it is not difficult to deal with food crisis when the 
country is full of resources: ‘‘The first lesson we 
must learn is of self-help and self-reliance. If we 
assimilate this lesson, we shall at once free our- 
selves from disastrous dependence upon foreign 
countries and ultimate bankruptcy. This is not 
said in arrogance but asa matter of fact. We are 
not asmall place, dependent for its food supply 
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upon outside help. We are a _ sub-continent, a 
nation of nearly 400 millions.” 


We are acountry of mighty rivers anda rich 
variety of agricultural land, with inexhaustible cattle 
wealth. That our cattle give much less milk than we 
need is entirely our fault. Our cattle-wealth is any 
day capable of giving us all the milk we need. Our 
country, if it had not been neglected during the 
past few centuries, should today not only be pro- 
viding herself with sufficient food, but also be play- 
ing a useful role in supplying the outside world 
with much-needed food-stuffs of which the late war 
has unfortunately left practically the whole world 
in want,””? 

Gandhi did not believe that India is over- 
populated and thought, she is incapable of supply- 
ing food to its people. Itis the fault on our part 
that we do not give forethought to combat scarcity 
of water and food: “‘I claim that ina well-ordered 
society there should be always prearranged methods 
of successful treatment of scarcity of water and 
crops." 

Natural calamity like famine is not monopoly 
of India and people in other countries successfully 
combat the situation but the condition in our 
country is quite contrary: “‘It is the fashion to blame 
nature for famine. Scarcity of rain is by no means 
a monopoly of India. In other countries, though 
people welcome rains they have made themselves 
fairly independent of rainfall during a season or 
two. Here, Government have used themselves and 
the public to the idea that famines come when 
there is shortage of rainfall. Had the mind been 
framed otherwise, they would have made adequate 
provision for short falls.’’? In times of temporary 
scarcity of food like that of war time, Gandhi 
thought that the public should be educated to 
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self-reliant. He advised the following 


measures to be adopted on such Occasions : 


1 


Every person should confine his daily wants 
regarding food to the minimum, consistent 
with his or her health requirements : and 
where, as in cities, milk, vegetables, oil and 
fruit are available, grains and pulses should 
be reduced as they easily can be. 


Starch can be derived from starchy roots 

such as carrots, parsnips, potatoes, yam, 
bananas ; the idea being to exclude from 
present diet and conserve those grains and 
pulses which can be kept and stored. Vege- 
tables too should not be eaten as an 
indulgence or for pleasure, when millions 
are denied the use of these things altogether 
and are now threatened with starvation 
due to shortage of cereals and pulses. 
Everyone who has access to any water 
should try himself or herself to grow some 
edible for personal or general use. ‘The 
easiest way to do so is to collect clean 
earth, mix it with organic manure where 
possible—even a little bit of dried cow-dung 
is good organic manure—and put it in any 
earthen or tin pot and throw some seeds of 
vegetables such as mustard and cress etc. 
and daily water the pots. They will be 
surprised how quickly the seeds sprout and 
give edible leaves which need not even be 
cooked but can be eaten in the form of 
salad. 
All flower gardens should be utilised for 
growing edibles. And in this connection 
I would suggest to the Viceroy, Governors 
and high officials to take the lead. I would 
ask the heads of agricultural departments 
at the Centre and Provinces to flood the 
country with leaflets in the provincial 
languages telling laymen how and what to 
grow easily. 


4. Reduction should be taken up not merely 
by the civilian population but equally, if 
not predominantly, by the military. I say 
predominantly, for the military ranks 
being under rigid military discipline can 
easily carry out measures of economy. 

All exports of seeds, such as oilseeds, oils, 
oil cakes, nuts, etc. should be stopped, if 
they have not been already. Oil cakes, if 
the seeds are sifted of earth and foreign 
matter, are good human food with rich 
protein content. 


6. Deep wells should be sunk by the Govern- 
ment wherever possible and_ required, 
whether for irrigation or drinking purposes, 


7. Given hearty co-operation by Govern- 
ment servants and the general public, I 
have not the slightest doubt that the 
country can tide over the difficulty. 

Just as panic is the surest way to defeat, 
so also will be the case when there is wide- 
spread distress impending and prompt 
action is not taken.... 

8. Above all, black-marketing and dishonesty 
should disappear altogether and _ willing 
co-operation between all parties should be 
the order of the day in so far as this crisis 
is concerned,’’! 


Or 


Man and Machinery 


Since the Industrial Revolution in England in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, the world 
has rolled rapidly into an era of material invention 
and technical progress and industries are fast being 
mechanised. 

increased use of machinery in production is 
attendant with large-scale production of goods. 
Large-scale production or industrialization pre- 


1 M.K. Gandhi, Food Shortage and Agriculture, pp. 9-10. 
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supposes concentration of the means of production 
and thereby accummulation of riches in a few 
hands or groups under capitalism leading to grievous 
inequalities in income; although these evil 
effects are not recognized in the mad race generated 
more as a result of imitation than the reality, 
Scientific invention seems to have reached its climax 
with the introduction of atomic power. Such 
inventions are now sought to be harnessed to the 
production to the largest scale ever imaginable in 
the hope of raising the standard of living of the 
masses. Increasing use of mechanical power leads 
to increased unemployment as is evidenced even in 
the highest industrialized countries like America 
and England. Its evil effects are readily felt ina 
country like India having quite different conditions 
than those of highly industrialized countries of the 
west. To raise the standard of living and at the 
same time providing increased employment is 
rather a baffling task and in the words of Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘‘You must remember that 
there is all the time a_ conflict between living 
standards and more employment. If you lay 
greater stress on employment, the result is possibly 
lowering the level of living. If you lay greater 
stress on raising the level of living, you may have 
more unemployment. You have to balance the 
two.” 


It follows that under industrialism it is well 
nigh impossible to provide employment for all. It 
is this, one of the major issues, that made 
Gandhi opposed to industrialism and _ increased 
and indiscriminate use of machines: ‘‘Machinery 
has its place; it has come to say. But it must 
not be allowed to displace necessary human 
labour. An improved plough is a good thing. 
But if by some chance, one man could plough 
up by some mechanical invention of his the 
whole of the land of India, and control all the 
agricultural produce and if the millions had no 
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other occupation, they would strave, and being idle, 
they would become dunces, as many have already 
become. There, is hourly danger of many more 
being reduced to that unenviable state. I would 
welcome every improvement in the cottage 
machine, but I know that it is criminal to displace 
hand labour by the introduction of power-driven 
spindles unless one is at the same time ready to 
give millions of farmers some other occupation in 
their home,’’! 


His attitude towards use of mechnical power is 
generally misunderstood. It is very wrong to 
think that Gandhi was hostile to all types of 
machinery. What he objected to was the “‘indis- 
criminate multiplication of machinery.” On being 
asked, ‘“‘Are you against all machinery ?”, Gandhi 
replied, “‘“How can I be, when I know that even 
this body is a delicate piece of machinery ? The 
spinning wheel itself isa machine; a little tooth- 
pick isa machine. WhatI object to is the craze 
for machinery not machinery as such.’” 


Modern economists say: ‘Let us have as much 
of machinery as we can and save labour. This 
will mean more leisure which can be turned to 
creative purposes. But the experience has been 
otherwise. Labour saving devices have meant 
either more work to satisfy newer tastes and 
fashions or just widespread unemployment, or a 
combination of both. Hence Gandhi disapproved 
of this reasoning: “The craze is for what they 
call labour saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving 
labour’ till thousands are without work and 
thrown out on the streets to die of starvation. I 
want the concentration of wealth, not in the hands 
of a few, but in the hands of all. Today machi- 
nery helps a few to ride on the backs of millions. 
The impetus behind it is not the philanthropy 
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to save labour, but greed, It is against this consti- 
tution of things that I am fighting with all my 
might.’?+ 

He did not believe in raising the standard of 
living of some, may be many, and allowing the rest 
to remain without work and thus with no standard 
of living at all. Consistent with his concept of 
standard of life he rests content with a moderate 
standard of living, all having some means of their 
livelihood. Ifthe motive of scientific truths and 
discoveries ceases to be the mere instrument of 
greed, labourers will not be over-worked and 
machinery will be helpful. ‘Scientific truths and 
discoveries should first cease to be the mere instru- 
ments of greed. ‘Then labourers will not be over- 
worked and machinery instead of becoming a 
hindrance will be a help.’’* He, therefore, wanted 
to limit the use of machinery. ‘‘I am aiming not at 
eradication of all machinery, but limitation.’ 


He conceived also of exceptional use of heavy 
machinery, keeping always in mind the relationship 
between man and machinery: “The supreme consi- 
deration is man. ‘The machine should not tend to 
make atrophied the limbs of man. For instance, I 
would make intelligent exception. Take the case 
of the Singer Sewing Machine. It is one of the 
few useful things ever invented, and there isa 
romance about the device itself.’* It did have 
the motive of labour saving. “Singer saw his wife 
labouring over the tedious process of sewing and 
seaming with her own hands, and simply out of his 
love for her he devised sewing machine in order to 
save her from unnecessary labour, He, however, 
saved not only her labour but also the labour of 
every one who would purchase a sewing machine.’” 
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He realized the necessity of factory for making 
these Singer Sewing Machines etc. but such factories 
ought to be nationalized: “But I am socialist enough 
to say that such factories should be nationalized or 
state controlled.’ 


He also anticipated such factories working for 
the benefit of humanity, and not for greed, under 
the most ideal conditions : “They ought only to be 
working under the most attractive and ideal condi- 
tions, not for profit, but for the benefit of humanity, 
love taking the place of greed as the motive.’” 


Thus employment for all under attractive condi- 
tions is the crux of his thesis and with this end in 
view unavoidable machines may be used with 
advantage: “It is an alteration in the conditions 
of Jabour that I want. This mad rush for wealth 
must cease and the labourer must be assured not 
only of a living wage but a daily task that is not a 
mere drudgery. The machine will, under these 
conditions, be as much a help to the man working 
it as to the state, or the man who owns it. The 
present mad rush will cease and the labourer 
will work, as I have said, under attractive 
and ideal conditions.’’* Thus the Sewing Machine 
is not the one and only one exception but such 
like other machines may be used: ‘“‘This is but 
one of the exceptions I have in mind. The 
sewing machine had love at its back. The 
individual is the one supreme _ consideration. 
The saving of labour of the individual should be 
the object, and honest humanitarian considerations, 
and not greed the motive. Thus I would welcome 
any day a machine to straighten crooked spindles. 
Not that blacksmiths will cease to make spindles— 
they will continue to provide the spindles—but when 
the spindle gets wrong every spinner will have a 
machine of his own to get it straight. Therefore, 


1M. K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya, p. 42. 
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replace greed by love and everything will come 
right.’’+ 

The reply of Gandhi, to a question, ‘‘Where 
would these exceptions end ?”? was, ‘‘Just where 
they cease to help the individual and encroach 
upon his individuality. The machine should not 
be allowed to cripple the limbs of man.’” 


Critics argue that Gandhi’s views were in the 
nature of expediency and they do not hold good 
now and that he never said anything for the future 
but everything referred to by him was pointed to 
the specific period of his time. Replying to a 
correspondent to his question as to whether Gandhi 
was likely to change these views after gaining 
independence, he said, ‘“‘No. ‘These views represent 
my permanent convictions. My opposition to 
machinery, railways, etc. does not mean that as soon 
as we are independent we should uproot all of them. 
They will be used for the benefit of the nation 
instead of the strategic military purpose they are 
primarily meant to fulfil today.’ 


One of the benefits of large-scale production 
through industrialization is said to be production 
of cheap goods. Gandhi critically refutes such a 
misleading notion and holds that the mill made 
goods are the dearest because a handful workers in 
the mills get higher wages throwing thousands of 
their fellow labourers unemployed. He, therefore, 
believed that things like coal and khadi become 
dearer because of the roundabout process of pro- 
duction and distribution and if production and 
distribution are simultaneous they are cheap: 
‘‘Strange as it may appear, every mill generally is 
a menace to the villages. I have not worked out 
the figures, but I am safe in saying that every mill- 
hand does the work of atleast ten labourers doing 
the same work in their villages. In other words, 
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he earns more than he did in his village at the 
expense of ten fellow-workers. ‘Thus spinning and 
weaving mills have deprived the villagers of a 
substantial means of livelihood. It is no answer 
in reply to say that they turn out cheaper, better 
cloth, if they doso at all. For, if they have dis- 
placed thousands of workers, the cheapest mill 
cloth is dearer than the dearest khadi woven in the 
village. Coalis not dear for the coal-miner who 
can use it there and then, nor is khadi dear for the 
villager who manufactures his own khadi.””? 


Yet there is another point of his argument. The 
mills not only displace village hands, but they 
damage also the health of the masses by making 
such mill-products available for consumption as 
white sugar, mill-flour and polished rice etc. “But 
if the cloth manufactured in the mills displaces 
village hands, rice mills and flour mills not only 
displace thousands of poor women workers, but 
damage the health of whole population in the 
bargain. Where people have no objection to 
taking flesh diet, and can afford it, white flour and 
polished rice may do no harm, but in India, where 
millions can get no flesh diet, even where they 
have no objection to taking it, if they can get it, 
it is sinful to deprive them of the nutritious and 
vital elements contained in whole wheat meal and 
unpolished rice. It is time medical men and 
others combined to instruct the people on the 
danger attendant upon the use of white flour and 
polished rice.”? Gandhi concluded thus, “I have 
drawn attention to some broad glaring facts to 
show that the way to take work to the villagers is 
not through mechanisation but that it lies through 
the revival of the industries they have hitherto 
followed.’ 


Thus the cure of the malady lies not exclusively 
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in the efforts to raise the standard of living by 
increased production through the use of innumer- 
able machines in isolated factories but in adopting 
the ideals of life and working always to achieve 
those ideals. ‘To increase wealth is only an item 
of that plan, for to quote Ruskin, “The true wealth 
of a country lies not in its output but in its men.’ 
Production is just a means to an end and to arrive 
at that end production must be coupled with equal 
distribution. Under the present circumstances 
distribution appears to be a dream. To translate 
these ideals into practice Gandhi held the view 
that the ideal of equal distribution can only be 
achieved if production and distribution are direct 
and simultaneous. It is in turn possible if as far 
as possible domestic system of production is adopted 
and all those village crafts and industries are 
revived which were in use in the country before the 
commencement of Industrial Revolution in India. 
In this scheme of things no individual may remain 
unemployed living with a lower standard of living 
in the initial stages. 


If humanity is to be saved from the danger of 
machines like atom bombs, we have to realize the 
potency of soul force advocated by Gandhi, There 
is no escape. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru although 
believing in industrialization and increased use of 
machinery observed, ‘‘But all this industrial civili- 
zation has created terrifie problems in society and 
in the individual. Ofcourse, the final picture of 
that problem is the atom bomb and the hydrogen 
bomb—the result of the industrial revolution. It is 
important that in any industrial policy that we 
may have, we should keepin view, call it if you 


hike the moral factor—I would prefer to call it the 


cultural aspect—which includes morality in a broad 
sense. A man mustremaina man, not become a 
machine even though he might have much money 
afterwards. He must have human qualities, human 
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growth and all that which the machine is gradually 
putting anendto. JI am all for the machine, but 
Iam not afraid of the machine. I am pointing 
out that unless you balance this growth, the 
machine might as well kill the man through atom 
bomb or something else.”? Gandhian formula to 
balance this growth lies in adopting the iron princi- 
ples of Truth and Non-violence. In accordance 
with his Sarvodaya ideal, Gandhi approved the 
use of only such machinery which subserve the 
interest of all: ‘“‘That use of machinery is lawful 
which subserves the interest of all.’” 


Consistent with these, Gandhi’s views on 
machinery may be summed up: “I would rule out 
all machinery, even as I would reject this body, 
which is not helpful to salvation, and seek the 
absolute liberation of the soul. From that point of 
view, I would reject all machinery, but machines 
will remain because, like the body, they are inevit- 
able. The body itself is the purest piece of 
mechanism ; but if it is a hindrance to the highest 
flights of the soul, it has to be rejected.’ 


In this respect it may be pointed out that even 
western mind has started anticipating machine 
civilization to revert to agrarian culture. Harrison 
Brown, professor of Geochemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology, former Assistant Director 
of Chemistry for the Oak Ridge Plutonium Project 
and Associate Professor at the Institute for Nuclear 
Studies at Chicago University observed, ‘‘It is clear 
that machine civilization as it is organized at the 
present time may revert to agrarian culture. In 
view of this possibility, the most probable pattern 
for the future of mankind is that sooner or later 
the entire world will become an agrarian one.”4 | 
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Self-Sufficiency as an Alternative to Industria- 

lism 

General trend of opinion today is that there is 
no escape from industrialization on the western 
lines. ‘‘Our national aim is a Welfare State and a 
socialist economy,”’ told Shri Jawaharlal Nehru to 
the All-India Congress Committee on the eve of 
the 60th Session of the Congress at Avadi. Asia, 
Shri Nehru continued was on the eve of an indus- 
trial revolution. While many of them might dis- 
like the consequences of that revolution as they 
saw them, they had no choice but to go ahead with 
the rapid industrialization of the country. Without 
industrial growth they could not even retain their 
independence, Indicating the nature of socialism 
visualized, Shri Nehru said that socialism had 
many connotations and it was not necessary or 
desirable to have a rigid or dogmatic approach and 
it was still less desirable to imitate what had been 
said or done in other countries in the name of 
socialism. India had a very strong personality 
and historical background and they must proceed 
against that background. Shri Nehru asked the 
Congress to be ‘‘pioneers in the industrial and 
social revolution which is coming to this country 
and to bring about that revolution peacefully and 
democratically and with the good will of as large 
a number of persons as possible.” 


In bringing about all these changes they accept 
the basic ideal of Gandhi that ‘means govern ends’ 
as Shri Nehru expressed, ‘“‘Mahatma Gandhi's 
basic lesson was that ‘means govern ends’ and that 
we should never adopt wrong means _ even for right 
10 eee India had followed the path of Gandhiji 
to the best of her ability in the international fields 
and had been a healing influence in a world which 
is torn by discord and has been living on the 
brink of catastrophy...... They had tried to follow 
that path in the domestic sphere too.......” 


This is in brief the current view of the Congress. 
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A questioner asked Gandhi, “Your actual economic 
policy would differ from Mr. Nehru? He, so far 
as I understand him, would wipe out the 
Zamindars.”’ 


“Yes,” replied Gandhi, “We seem to differ in 
our ideas of village uplift, and reconstruction. 
The difference is of emphasis. He does not mind 
the village movement. He believes in industria- 


lization ; I have doubt about its usefulness for 
India,.”? 


On the country the traditional economists of 
the country hold the conviction that only control- 
led capitalism can deliver the goods to the country. 
“Planned Capitalism is the broad-based economy 
that is in the making all over. This is the type of 
social ideology and cultural attitude that is most 
favourable for economic growth,’’ observed Shri 
Balkrishna in the course of his presidential address 
at the 37th Session of All-India Economic 
Conference held at Agra on December 22, 1954. 


There seem to be divided opinions among the 
Socialists in India. Shri Ashok Mehta welcomes 
Government’s Declaration that its aim is the 
establishment of a socialist society in India. He 
said the trend towards Socialism seen in the 
Congress party and the Government was a vindica- 
tion of the policies consistently advocated by the 
Praja Socialist Party in the last few years. On the 
contrary Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, another 
socialist leader, expressed dissatisfaction. 

Inaugurating the third annual convention of 
the U. P. Socialist Youth League at Kanpur on 
January 17th, 1955, he criticised the speeches of 
the Congress leaders in respect of the socialistic 
pattern of future India. 

In the midst of all these let us examine Gandhi's 
views. Advocates of industrialism are apt to 
generalize from European examples. They ignore 
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the fact that what is true of Europe is not neces- 
sarily true of India. Gandhi while prescribing 
self-sufficiency as an alternative to Industrialism 
takes into account the fact that the laws of 
Economics vary in their application to different 
conditions: ‘We know, too, that each nation 
has its own characteristics and individuality. 
India has her own: and if we are to find out a 
true solution for her many ills, we shall have to 
take all the idiosyncrasies of her constitution into 
account, and then prescribe a remedy,’! There- 
fore to attempt to industrialize India on the lines 
of the West is futile. Gandhi differenciates the 
conditions of India from that of the West : ““Why 
must India become industrialized in the Western 
sense ? The Western Civilization is urban. Small 
countries like England or Italy may afford to 
urbanize their systems. A big country like America 
with a very sparse population, perhaps, cannot do 
otherwise. But one would think that a big country 
with a teeming population, with an ancient rural 
tradition which has hitherto answered its purpose, 
need not, must not, copy the Western model. What 
is good for one nation situated in one condition is 
not necessarily good enough for another, differently 
situated. One man’s food is another man’s poison. 
Physical geography of a country has a predomi- 
nant share in determining its culture. A fur coat 
may be a necessity for the dweller in the Polar 
regions, it will smother those living in the Equato- 
rial regions,’ 


Under the circumstances, he thought to deal 
with the problems of India differently: “India has 
got to develop her own economics, her own policy, 
her own method of dealing with her industries and 
everything else.’ 
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Industrialism, however laudible be the word, 
has many serious consequences, namely : 


(i) concentration of capital and power in the 
hands of a few ; 

(ii) growth of parasitism—wealthy and middle 
class upon the working classes, the cities 
upon the villages, and industrial nations 
upon the agricultural nations ; 

(iii) clash of capital and labour ; 

(iv) the widening of the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots resulting in 
glaring inequalities ; and 

(v) aggressive expansion of commercialism 
with an insatiable material ambition at 
one end and consequent war at the other. 


Richard B. Gregg testifies thus, ‘“Moreover, it 
must be clear that Western economic modes and 
methods, largely because of their speed, large- 
scale, labour-saving, and labour specialization have 
resulted in much harm and loss to individual and 
social values, through such matters as slums, ill 
health due to over-crowding and excessive hours of 
work, break up of normal village and rural life, 
unemployment, strikes, class animosities, national 
commercial rivalries and militarism, wars etc. A 
true estimate of economic efficiency must consider 
these direct and indirect economic losses as well as 
the advantages.’”? 


As such the Gandhian constitution of Indian 
village would be: ‘My idea of village swara] 
is that it is a complete republic, independent 
of its neighbours for its vital wants, and yet 
inter-dependent for many others in which 
dependence isa necessity. Thus every village’s 
first concern will be to grow its own food crops 
and cotton for its cloth. It should have a reserve 
for its cattle, recreation and play-ground for 
adults and children. Then if there is more land 
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available it will grow useful money crops, thus 
excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and _ the like. 
The village will maintain a village theatre, school 
and public Hall. It will have its own water works 
ensuring clean supply. This can be done through 
controlled wells and tanks. Education will be 
compulsory up to the final basic course. As far as 
possible every activity will be conducted on the 
co-operative basis. There will be no castes such 
as we have today with their graded untouchability. 
Non-violence with the technique of Satyagraha 
and non-co-operation will be the sanction of the 
village community. There will be a compulsory 
service of village guards who will be selected by 
rotation from the register maintained by the 
village. ‘The Government of the village will be 
conducted by the Panchayat of five persons, annually 
selected by the adult villagers, male and female, 
possessing minimum prescribed qualification, These 
will have all the authority and jurisdiction required. 


Since there will be no system of punishments 
in the accepted sense, this Panchayat will be the 
legislature, judiciary and executive combined to 
operate for its year of office... have not examined 
here the question of relation with the neighbouring 
villages and the centre, if any. My purpose is 
to present an outline of village Government. Here 
is perfect democracy based upon individual freedom. 
The individual is the architect of his own Govern- 
ment. The law of non-violence rules him and his 
Government. He and his village are able to defy 
the might of a world. For the law governing every 
villager is that he will suffer death in defence of his 
and his village’s honour.” 

But the alternative to industrialism does not 
necessarily mean ‘‘a return to the old absolute 
simplicity”. ‘‘But it will have to be a re-organiza- 
tion in which village life will predominate, and in 
‘ ei Khosla, Mahatma Gandhi's Life Through Pictures, 
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which brute and material force will be subordinated 
to the spiritual force.” That is to say, ‘‘Every 
village to produce and use all its necessaries and 
in addition, produce a certain percentage as its 
contribution to the requirements of the cities.’ 
The proper function of the cities will be to 
serve as Clearing houses for village products. ‘‘At 
one time cities were dependent on the villages. 
Now, it is- the reverse. There is no» inter- 
dependence.’ 


Consistent with his ideals he disapproved of the 
State ownership and control of centralized indus- 
tries: “I do not share the socialist belief that 
centralization of the necessaries of life will conduce 
to the common welfare, when the centralized 
industries are planned and owned by the State,’’? 
Because, ‘‘I look upon an increase of the power of 
the State with the greatest fear, because, although 
while apparently doing good by minimising exploi- 
tation, it does the greatest harm to mankind by 
destroying individuality ; which hes at the root of 
all progress.’ 


In reply to a question whether he would 
industrialize India Gandhi said, ‘‘I would, indeed, 
in my sense of the term. The village communities 
should be revived. Indian villages produced and 
supplied to the Indian towns and cities all their 
wants. India became impoverished when our 
cities became foreign markets and began to drain 
the villages dry by dumping cheap and shoddy 
goods from foreign lands,”® Prof. Warren 
S. Thompson in an article entitled ‘‘Britain’s 
Population Problem” in the Economic Journal 


1M. K. Gandhi, Economic And Industrial Life and Relations, 
Vol. I, p. liv. 

Ibid, p. liv. 

D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. V, p. 277. 

Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 15. 

M. K. Gandhi, Economic and Industrial Life and Relations, 
Vol. I. p. 1. 
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(London) p. 182, testifies thus, speaking of India, 
‘There seems to be an increase in the proportion 
of the population engaged in agriculture in recent 
years. Paradoxical as this may seem, this increase 
in agricultural workers is a direct result of increas- 
ing industrialization. The non-agricultural village 
population thrown out of work by the adoption of 
factory methods of production, has no choice but 
starvation or work on the land. Custom and 
poverty both render the capacity of the people 
to absorb machine made products less than 
could be supplied, if the workers accustomed to 
supply the manufactured goods by hand labour, 
were all put to work on machines. Consequently 
it would appear probable that the increasing 
industrialization of India will be accompanied for 
some time, by an increase in the proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture. That modern 
factory production is growing in India admits of no 
doubt, although its growth is slow as compared 
with that of Canada or Australia. The fact that 
such industries as there are, are organized in the 
customary capitalistic fashion, means that they do 
very little to increase the consumptive power of the 
workers, and besides that, they give rise to a serious 
unemployment problem, thus decreasing the 
consumption power of the agricultural population 
which is close to three-fourths of the whole. 
Indeed, if only a small increase in the proportion 
of the population engaged in agriculture, were 
to take place, it might so reduce the productive 
power of the people as individuals that imports 
would decline rather than increase. We should 
realize, too, that India’s capacity to absorb 
imports is very small—generally it is less than 
four dollars per capita per year—and that it needs 
but little increase of the pressure of numbers on 
agricultural resources, to reduce even this small 
capacity. In view of this general situation in India, 
it seems that she is not likely to be in a position to 
increase her imports to any great extent in the near 
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future, if indeed, the decline of recent years may 
not be of permanent nature.” 


Gandhi’s approach to economic and _ political 
problems is essentially spiritual. ‘Truth is for him 
the primary quest, and non-violence is the appro- 
priate discipline through which the quest is to be 
realized. The programme prescribed by Gandhian 
Economic Thought is, in short, the Regeneration 
of the villages. The Charkha is the nucleus of the 
programme and liquidation of poverty is the main 
target. Round this central idea was built up a 
whole new approach to Indian economic problems 
and this approach provides the constructive 
programme with its eighteen items. These are: 
(1) Communal Unity: (2) Removal of Untouch- 
ability: (3) Prohibition : (4) Khadi: (5) Other 
village industries : (6) Village Sanitation : (7) Basic 
education: (8) Adult Education : (9) Uplift of 
women : (10) Education in Hygiene and Health: 
(11) Propagation of Rashtrabhasha : (12) Cultivat- 
ing love of one’s own language: (13) Working for 
economic equality: (14) Kisan: (15) Labour : 
(16) Adivasis : (17) Lepers : and (18) Students. 


He conceived of an ideal State where the maxi- 
mum welfare of society would be augmented for in 
this lies the welfare of each individual member. 
This principle is called Sarvodaya, or progress of 
all. His quest was for a practical remedy for the 
grinding poverty of the masses. Half a loaf is better 
than no loaf. The charkha promised a great deal. 
It could bring in some money; it could make 
villagers industrious ; above all, it could teach them 
self-respect. 


People call Gandhi a mystic, a medievalist, a 
crank, a reactionary, a revivalist and ascetic and 
what not, and there is a great deal of talk about 
‘“‘increasing production”? and “improving the stan- 
dard of living of the masses”. But in the words of 
Dr. J. GC. Kumarappa, ‘‘ina country where people 
are starving and where there is not enough cloth to 
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go round, these phrases should carry the meaning 
of providing atleast the bare necessities of the 
people, food and clothing, Our effort should, there- 
fore, be directed towards giving two meals a day 
where one cannot be obtained today. And our 
effort should be to enable the people to be clad, 
atleast against the weather, if not satisfy their 
aesthetic sense.’ 


Gandhi has focussed our attention on _ these 
points and justified his stand of adopting charkha 
and regenerating village industries as a practical 
necessity of the country. A critic may object, 
“Tow can reversion to these primitive appliances 
and methods of production lead to the goal ? 
These village crafts have been with us always. Can 
they win the race against the industrial competition 
of the west and achieve anything like what the 
western countries with their latest inventions of 
science and engineering skill have been able to 
achieve ?”? Gandhi’s answer is, ‘“‘Although village 
crafts have been with us always, our forefathers 
were not aware of the tremendous possibilities that 
lie hidden in these crafts and they were never 
plied by the awakened masses as a means for 
attaining freedom. I admit that in terms of ortho- 
dox and stereotyped standards of economics, as that 
science is understood and taught in our colleges 
today, and in a society governed by _ these 
standards, village industries, including spinning, 
have perhaps no chance, and to revive them might 
appear like reversion to the Middle ages. But I 
would like you....with a fresh and unsophisticated 
mind that has shed all its prejudices. Envisage 
this spinning wheel as a spinning mill in minia- 
ture, that enables a person to earn two annas daily 
in his home in this land of chronic and nation- 


1 J. C. Kumarappa, The Gandhian Economy and_ Other 
Essays, p. 110. 
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wide unemployment and starvation, when otherwise 
he would not be earning two pice even...’”? 


Gandhi thought it difficult to convert the villages 
into cities and therefore pleaded for revival of the 
village industries. A city dweller when going to 
villages wants to produce city life there but, “This 
would be tolerable, if we could bring into being 
cities which would accommodate thirty crores of 
human beings. ‘This is much more impossible than 
the one of reviving the village industries and stopp- 
ing the progressive poverty, which is due as much 
to enforced unemplopment as to any other cause.’ 


Gandhi wanted people to undertake research 
and extension of the results on these problems. ‘‘I 
have just by one or two instances indicated my 
difficulty. What sort of an organization should I 
have ? What kinds of laboratory research shall we 
have to go in for? We shall need a number of 
scientists and chemists prepared to lay not only 
their expert knowledge at our disposal but to sit 
down in our laboratories and to devote hours of 
time, free of charge, to experiments in the direction 
I have indicated. We shall have not only to 
publish the results from time to time, but we shall 
have to inspect and certify various products. Also 
we shall have to find out whether the villager who 
produces an article of food stuffs, rests content 
with exporting it and with using a cheap substitute 
imported from outside.’’? He wanted first of all to 
see the villages self-supporting : ‘We shall have to 
see that the villages become first of all self-contained 
and then cater for the needs of the city dwellers.’” 


Gandhi gave a picture of the organizational set 
up in his view for the purpose and said, “For this 
purpose we shall have to form District organizations 
and where districts are too big to handle, we may 


1 QD. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. V, p. 8. 
2 Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 2. 

3 Jbid, p. 8. 
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have to divide the districts into sub-districts. Each 
of these—some 250—should have an agent who will 
carry out a survey and submit a report in the terms 
of the instructions issued to him from the head 
office. These agents shall have to be full-timers 
and whole-hoggers, with a live faith in the pro- 
eramme and prepared immediately to make the 
necessary adjustment in their daily life. This work 
will certainly need money, but more than money, 
this work will need men of strong faith and willing 
hands ”? 


In India, industrialization was superimposed on 
a decadent feudal order. It brought about decay of 
old industries, old ideals and old social order, but 
itcreated nothing new. A few towns grew up to 
share the new prosperity of commerce and indus- 
tries at the cost of the villages. The intensity of 
population on land grew resulting into uneconomic 
cultivation and starvation. The subsidiary indus- 
tries were gone due to the competition of the cheap 
imported machine-made goods. ‘To regenerate the 
villages therefore, Gandhi prescribed self-sufficiency 
in matters of necessities of life—food and clothing. 
He was not in favour of an ever increasing standard 
of life, for that takes us on to the high road to 
commercialism, colonialism and imperialism. He 
advocated simple living and high thinking which 
leads to spiritual development which is coincident 
with the achievement of salvation. Gandhi did 
not see industrialization bringing about content- 
ment : “‘As I look at Russia where the apothesis 
of industrialization has been reached, the life there 
does not appeal to me. ‘To use the language of the 
Bible, ‘What shall it availa man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his soul.’ ’” 


Therefore he stood for the villages to be made 
self-sufficient: ‘“Uhe villages must become self- 
sufficient, and I see no other solution if one 
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has to work in terms of Ahimsa. Now I have the 
conviction. I know there are others who believe 
in industrialization. I work with all my being for 
my conviction. The process of adjustment goes on. 
It don’t know what the outcome of it will be. But 
whatever is, it will be to the good.’ 


He did not subscribe to the current notion of 
planning: ‘‘My views on the national planning differ 
from the prevailing ones. I donot want it along 
industrial lines, I want to prevent our villages 
from catching the infection of industrialization.’” 
Quoting an example of the sad results of adopting 
industrialism he said, ‘‘American exploitation has 
added neither to the moral height of the exploited 
countries nor the exploiting country, on the cont- 
rary it has impeded their march towards the 
spiritual progress, and has deadened America’s real 
spirit of philanthropy.’ 


He therefore does not wish to repeat the process 
in India: ‘‘A phenomenon like the one that 
America witnessed cannot happen in india, Imean 
the destruction of tons of sugar and other agricul- 
tural products. You might have supplied other 
countries the sugar and the wheat or fed America’s 
own unemployed.’ 


It is generally assumed that if industries are 
socialized the evils will be eradicated but Gandhi 
does not share this view : ‘‘But all do not think like 
me. Pandit Nehru wants industrialization, because 
he thinks that if it is socialized, it would be free 
from evils of capitalism. My own view is that the 
evils are inherent in industrialization, and no 
amount of socialization can eradicate them,”® He 
thinks that India will be a menace to the world if 
she too is industrialized : ‘‘India when it begins to 


D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. V, p. 11. 
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exploit other nations—as it must if it becomes 
industrialized—will be a curse for other nations, a 
menace to the world.’’! 


He considered that exploitation is inevitable in 
industrialism : “Industrialization on a mass scale 
will necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation 
of villagers as the problems of competition and 
marketing come in. ‘Therefore, we have to concen- 
trate on the villages being self-contained manufac- 
turing mainly for use. Provided this structure of 
the village industry is maintained, there would be 
no objection to the villages using the modern 
machine and tools that they can make and can 
afford to use. Only they should not be used as a 
means of exploitation of others,’” 

Industrialization leads to unemployment and it 
is quite unsuitable to Indian conditions when it has 
not been of any benefit to countries like England : 
‘‘And why should I think of industrializing India 
to exploit other nations ? Don’t you see the tragedy 
of the situation, v2z., that we can find work for our 
300 millions unemployed, but England can find 
none for its three millions and is faced witha 
problem that baffles the greatest intellects of 
England ?” 

He therefore saw, ‘‘The future of industrialism is 
dark.’* He realized that every nation is adopting 
the same policy with the result that competition has 
become intense and it is difficult to secure market : 
‘England has got successful competitors in America, 
Japan, France and Germany. It has competitors 
in the handful of mills in India. And there has 
been an awakening in India, even so there will be 
awakening in South Africa, with its vastly richer 


1 CC. Rajagopalacharya & J.C. Kumarappa, The Nation’s 
Voice, p. 190. 
N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, pp. 244-45. 

3 C. Rajagopalacharya & J.C. Kumarappa, The Nation’s 
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resourcés—natural, mineral and human—and in the 
course of a few years, the western nations may 
cease to find in Africa a dumping ground for the 
wares.”*! Hence he could not see any prospect for 
industrialization in India: ‘“‘And if the future of 
industrialism is dark for the west, would it not be 
darker for India ?’” 


Therefore, Gandhi wanted the economic 
constitution of not only India but also of the 
world, such that everyone should be able to 
get work and thereby earn his living. This in 
his view, can only be done if the production 
of basic necessities should be in the control 
of the masses: “‘According to me the economic 
constitution of India and, for the matter of that, the 
world should be such that no one under it should 
suffer from want of food and clothing. In other 
words, everybody should be able to get sufficient 
work to enable him to make the two ends meet. 
And this ideal can be universally realized only if 
the means of production of the elementary 
necessaries of life remain in the control of the masses. 
These should be freely available to all as God’s air 
and water are or ought to be; they should not be 
made an instrument of trafic for the exploitation 

of others. This monopolization by any country, 

nation or group of persons would be unjust. The 
neglect of this simple principle is the cause of 
destruction that we witness today not only in this 
unhappy land but in other parts of the world 
too.’ 

However novel the system of industrialism may 
be, one thing is crystal clear that whether full 
employment can be achieved through it is doubt- 
ful. Once Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said, ‘‘So, however 
rapid our industrialization may be, I just do not 
1 C. Rajagopalacharya & J.C. Kumarappa, The Nation’s 

Voice, p. 190. | 
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see how it is going to absorb our hundreds of 
millions. We may have twenty, thirty or even 
more millions employed in an industry, but still 
what about the others? Unless you make the 
others do something in the nature of cottage or 
small-scale or co-operative industries, you merely 
are not getting anything out of them or not enough 
out of them.’’! 


This problem can be solved by following 
Gandhi’s ideals of renunciation and contentment 
resulting in lasting peace and this is the real 
deliverance: ‘‘From what will the masses be 
delivered ? It will not do to have a vague gene- 
ralization and to answer, ‘from exploitation and 
degrdation’. Is not the answer that they want 
to occupy the status that capital does today ? 
If so, it can be attained only by violence. But 
if they want to shun the evil of capital, in other 
words, if they would revise the view-point of 
capital, then they would strive to attain a juster 
distribution of the products of labour. This 
immediately takes us to contentment and simplicity 
voluntarily adopted. Under the new outlook 
multiplicity of material wants will not be the 
aim of life, the aim will be rather their restric- 
tion, consistently with comfort. We shall cease to 
think of getting what we can, but we shall decline 
to receive what all cannot get. It occurs to me 
that it ought not be difficult to make a successful 
appeal to the masses of Europe in terms of 
Economics, and a fairly successful working of such 
an experiment must lead to immense and uncon- 
scious spiritual results.’”* Gandhi did not believe 
that the spiritual law works on a field of its own: 
“J do not believe that the spiritual law works on a 
field of its own. On the contrary, it expresses 
itself only through the ordinary activities of life. 


1M. K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya, p. 41. 
2M. K. Gandhi, Non-Violence in Peace & War, Vol. I, p. 30. 
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It thus affects the economic, the social and the 
political fields. Practice along these lines 
will lead us to real civilization which Gandhi 
defined thus: “Civilization is that mode of con- 
duct which points out to man the path of duty. 
Performance of duty and observance of morality 
are convertible terms. ‘To observe morality is 
to attain mastery over our mind and _ our 
passions.’ 


Gandhi held that it is because of this that our 
ancestors did not resort to industrialism and 
mechanical inventions and not that they did not 
know. ‘Taking recourse to this spirit India will be 
the fittest country to give light to other countries 
rather than itself be blinded: ‘‘We have managed 
with the same kind of plough as existed thousands 
of years ago. We have retained the same kind 
of cottages we had in former times and our 
indegenous education remains the same as 
before. We have had no system of life-corroding 
competition. Each followed his own occupation 
or trade and charged regulation wages. It was 
not that we did not know how to _ invent 
machinery but our forefathers knew that, if we set 
our hearts after such things, we would become 
slaves and lose our moral fibre. They, therefore, 
after due deliberation decided that we should only 
do what we could with our hands and feet. They 
saw that our real happiness and health consisted 
in a proper use of our hands and feet. They 
further reasoned that large cities were a snare 
and a _ useless encumbrance and that people 
would not be happy in them, that there would be 
gangs of thieves and robbers, prostitution and vice 
flourishing in them, and that poor men would be 
robbed by rich men. They were, therefore, satis- 
fied with small villages. They saw that kings and 
their swords were inferior to the sword of ethics 


1M. K. Gandhi, Non-Violence in Peace & War, pp. 30-31. 
2M. K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, p. 57. 
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and they, therefore, held the sovereign of the earth 
to be inferior to the rishis and the fakirs. A nation 
with a constitution like this is fitter to teach others 
than to learn from others.’” 


The Gandhian Conception of ‘Mass Produc- 
tion’ 

In the process of industrialism, business manage- 
ment has been regarded as the fourth factor of 
production known as enterpreneur, who has been 
called the “‘captain ofindustry’”’. Although under 
simpler forms of economic activity, such as small- 
scale farming, the enterpreneurial aspect is there, 
where all the factors of production are contributed 
by the enterpreneur himself, yet in the modern 
process of roundabout production services of a 
specialized class of people connote enterpreneurs, 
These are a class of middlemen intervening between 
the manual worker and the consumer. Benham 
defines the functions of an enterpreneur to decide: 
(1) what industry shall he enter? (2) what com- 
modities shall he produce? (3) what shall be the 
size of his plant or plants ? (4) what shall be the 
size of his firm or the size of his out-put? (5) what 
methods of production shall he adopt ? ,6) where 
shall his plant or plants be located ? and so on. 
These enterpreneurial organizations assume various 
forms, namely, (1) Sole Producer, (2) Partnership, 
(3) Go-operation or Joint-Stock Company, (4) Trust, 
(5) State enterprise, (6) Co-operative production 
and (7) Profit-sharing. 

Although all these types are simultaneously in 
operation, the Joint-stock type is the leading form 
of organization which has been found more appro- 
priate under capitalistic set up where large-scale 
production and thereby earning huge profits is the 
goal. Before the Industrial Revolution, the small 
concern was the type ; the large-scale was the 
exception, But today the things have been reversed. 


tM. K. Gandhi, Hindhu Dharma, p. 58. 
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Some problems of great magnitude arise out 
of this type of production: (1) It leads to centra- 
lization of power and riches in a few hands or 
groups resulting in inequality in income, and 
increased unemployment and poverty ; (2) it is 
merely an association of ‘‘money bags” and it leads 
to over production and under production, as 
production is not actually calculated to the needs 
of consumers; and (3) success of large-scale 
production depends on the size of the market. 
Each country in the search for a wide market 
wants domination over the other in various guise 
like colonialism, racialism, and imperialism etc., 
leading ultimately to conflicts between nations and 
culminating into world wars. 


Consistent with his principles of individual 
liberty, progress and non-violence, Gandhi favoured 
only two of the above types of organization namely 
the Sole Producer type supplemented by the co- 
operative type of enterpreneurial organization. 
Gandhi attributed the cause of World-crisis to 
mass production: ‘‘I would categorically state 
my conviction that the mania for mass-produc- 
tion is responsible for the World-crisis.”* He 
thought that mass-production entails roundabout 
way of distribution resulting into accumula- 
tion of hoards in the pockets of the few and want 
in the midst of plenty in regard to the rest. He, 
therefore, conceived the idea of simultaneous 
production and distribution to eliminate these 
complexities: ‘“‘Granting for the moment that 
machinery may supply all the needs of humanity, 
still, it would concentrate production in particular 
areas so that you would have to go aboutina 
roundabout way to regulate distribution, whereas 
if there is production and distribution both in the 
respective areas where things are required, it is 
automatically regulated and there is less chance 
for fraud, none for speculation...There would be 


1 N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 245. 
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no unnatural accumulation of hoards in the pockets 
of the few, and want in the midst of plenty in 
regard to the rest.” 


He also thought that when all the nations adopt 
the same policy, mass production is bound to 
disappear: “‘You see that these nations (Europe 
and America) are able to exploit the so-called 
weaker or unorganized races of the world. Once 
these races gain elementary knowledge and decide 
that they are no more going to be exploited, they 
will simply be satisfied with what they can provide 
themselves. Mass-production, then atleast where 
the vital necessities are concerned, will disappear.” 


Gandhi too wanted mass-production but there 
is a vast difference between his conception of mass- 
production and the one considered in the so-called 
technical way where a few concerns are destined 
to produce for the majority. He thought, would it 
not be a mass-production if every individual pro- 
duced in his home? ‘‘Oh yes, mass-production, 
certainly, but not based on force. After all, the 
message of the spinning wheel is that. It is mass- 
production but mass-production in people’s 
own homes. If you multiply individual production 
to millions of times would it not give you mass- 
production on a tremendous scale? But I quite 
understand that your ‘‘mass-production” is a- 
technical term for production by the _ fewest 
possible number through the aid of highly com- 
plicated machinery. I have said to myself that 
that is wrong. My machinery must be of the 
most elementary type which I can put in the 
homes of the millions,’” 


Gandhi hates any privilege and monopoly: ‘“‘I 
hate privilege and monopoly. Whatever cannot be 
shared with the masses is taboo to me. That is all.’4 


1 N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 245. 
2. Ibid. 
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Gandhi thought that large-scale producers are 
prompted with profit and not service motive and 
hence unlikely to reduce the prices that may be 
conducive to the consumers. He also realized the 
fact that agricultural countries require some 
subsidiary industries to fill up the gap between on 
and off seasons of the peasants, ‘‘Our mills cannot 
today spin enough for our wants, and if they did, 
they will not keep down prices unless they were 
compelled. They are frankly money-makers and 
will not therefore regulate prices according 
to the needs of the nation. Hand-spinning 1s 
therefore designed to put millions of rupees in 
the hands of poor villagers. Every agricultural 
country requires a supplementary industry to 
enable the peasants to utilize the spare hours. 
Such industry for India has always been. spin- 
ning. Is it such a visionary ideal—an attempt 
to revive an ancient occupation whose destruction 
has brought on_ slavery, pauperism and  dis- 
appearance of the inimitable. artistic talents 
which was once all expressed in the wonderful 
fabric of India and which was the envy of the 
world ?’”? 


Gandhi’s theme of production was that not only 
the best methods of production but the best methods 
of distribution should simultaneously be employed: 
“We want to organize our national power not by 
adopting the best methods of production only, 
but by the best methods of both production and 
distribution.’ 


This is possible only when production and 
consumption are localized. Hence Gandhi’s insis- 
tence on ‘back to village’, which is generally 
misunderstood: ‘‘This cry of ‘back to village’, some 
critics say, is putting back the hands of the clock 
of progress. Butisit really so? Is it going back 
to the village, or rendering back to it what belongs 


1 N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 232. 
2 Ibid, Sec. 233. 
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toit? Jam not asking the city dwellers to go and 
live in the villages. But I am asking them to 
render into the villagers that is due to them. Is 
there a single raw material that the city dwellers 
can obtain except from the villagers ? If they can- 
not, why not teach him to work on it himself, as he 
used to before and as he would do now but for our 
exploiting inroads ?’”! 

It is a common complaint against Gandhi that 
he wanted to put back the hands of the clock of 
progress. From the above statement of Gandhi it 
is Clear that such doubts lose their force. ‘‘Going 
back to villages,” observed Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
‘is not to become primitive.” “It is the only way 
to keep up a mode of existence that is instinctive 
to India, that supplied her once with a purpose, a 
faith anda meaning. It is the only way to keep 
our species civilized. India of the peasant and 
rustic life, of village communities, of forest hermit- 
age and spiritual retreats has taught the world 
many great lessons but has wronged no man, has 
injured no land and sought no domination over 
others.’”* 


Gandhi, therefore, wished : “‘In any case, under 
my scheme, nothing will be allowed to be produced 
by the cities which can be equally well produced 
by the villages. The proper function of the cities 
is to serve as clearing houses for the village 
products.’ 


Gandhi advised us: ‘“‘Charkha and khadi are an 
integral part of our constructive programme for the 
resuscitation of the 7,00,000 villages of India and 
for the removal of the grinding poverty of the 
masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, use for 
our personal requirements nothing but khadi, and, 
so far as possible products of village handicrafts 


D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 7. 
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only, and endeavour to make others do _like- 
wise.””} 


Emphasizing on the potentialities of spinning 
he said, “Imagine what this would mean in 
terms of swaraj if many helped to cover the entire 
seven lakhs of our villages with this life-giving and 
unifying activity. You need not be highly specia- 
lized engineers or technicians to take part in this 
work of Industrial Revolution. Even a layman, a 
woman or child can join it.’ 


He thought that village industries can stand the 
invasion of even bombs from the aeroplanes. “‘You 
can show the villagers,’ he observed, ‘‘that they 
have in their possession crafts that can stand the 
invasion of bombs from the aeroplanes. But they are 
ignorant of their treasures which have been mostly 
looted, and are on the brink of extinction. We 
have to awaken them to a sense of these treasures 
and dispel their ignorance and darkness,’* He 
thought that Indian civilization lies in Indian 
villages, and the city civilization is a temporary and 
unstable phenomenon. ‘‘The true Indian civiliza- 
tion,” he said, “is in the Indian villages. The 
modern city civilization that you find in Europe 
and America, and in a handful of our cities, which 
are the copies of the Western cities and which were 
built for the foreigner and by him, But they can- 
not last It is only the handicraft civilization that 
will endure and stand the test of time. But it can 


do so only if we can co-relate the intellect with the 
hand.’”4 


He thought that we _ should not hate the 
crude articles of the villages, we should try 
to improve them: “In a nut shell, of the 
things we use, we should restrict our purchases 
to the articles which villagers manufacture. 


D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. V, p. 269. 
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Their manufacture may be crude. We must 
try to induce them to improve their workmanship, 
and not dismiss them because foreign articles or 
even articles produced in cities, that is, big facto- 
ries, are superior. In other words, we should evoke 
the artistic talent of the villager. In this way we 
shall repay somewhat the debt we owe to them. 
We need not be frightened by the thought whether 
we shall ever succeed in such effort.’ 


Gandhi believed that even if there is one begin- 
ner converted to the ideal, addition of even very 
small number will go on multiplying and if there is 
none, no amount of efforts will be able to multiply 
the number: “‘If there is one such, you can add 
zeroes to the one and the first zero will account for 
ten and every addition will account for ten times 
the previous number. If, however, the beginner is 
a zero, in other words, no one makes the beginning, 
multiplicity of zeroes will also produce zero value. 
Time and paper occupied in writing zeroes will be 
so much waste.’ 


He thought that once we recognize the worthi- 
ness from national point of view of a thing, we 
ought not to be baffled by the difficulties : ‘‘Within 
our Own times we can recall instances where we 
have not been baffled by the difficulty of our tasks 
when we have known that they were essential for 
the nation’s progress, If, therefore, we as indivi- 
duals believe that revivification of India’s villages is 
a necessity of our existence, if we believe that there- 
by only can we root out untouchability and feel one 
with all, no matter to what community or religion 
they may belong, we must mentally go back to the 
villagers and treat them as our pattern, instead of 
putting the city life before them for imitation,’”? 

Gandhi picked up the two most important 
village industries, 7.e., articles of food and dress and 


1 DP. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, pp. 1-2. 
2M. K. Gandhi, For the Pacifists, p. 93. 
3 D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 2. 
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thought that it requires careful consideration as to 
what other industries are to be revived: “‘As to 
which of the extinct or moribund village industries 
and crafts could be revived, we could not be sure 
until we sat down in the midst of the villages to 
investigate, to tabulate and classify. But I picked 
up two things of the most vital importance ; articles 
of diet and articles of dress.’ 

He, therefore, thought, ‘“The moment the villa- 
gers decided to devote all their spare time to doing 
something useful and town dwellers to use village 
products, the snapped link between the villagers 
and the dwellers would be restored.’ 

Giving the warning of the difficulties one has to 
face in re-instating the villager, Gandhi indicated 
the way todoso: ‘In a sense the work is much 
more difficult than khadi, which does not in any 
way offer a complicated problem. You have 
simply to exclude all foreign and machine-made 
cloth, and you have established khadiona secure 
foundation. But here the field isso vast, there is 
such an infinite variety of industries to handle and 
organize, that it will tax all our business talent, 
expert knowlege and scientific training. It cannot 
be achieved without hard toil, incessant endeavour 
and application of all our business and scientific 
abilities to this supreme purpose.’ 

In brief he said, ‘‘I have indicated the lines. 
We must promote every useful industry that was 
existent a shortwhile ago and the extinction of 
which has now resulted in unemployment.’”4 

Gandhi thought that we are more responsible 
for the growing pauperism than the alien rule: 
‘Thus, whilst the alien rule is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the growing pauperism of the people, we 
are more responsible for it.’’? 


1D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 6. 
2 Ibid. 
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He, therefore, advised to realize our error : “If 
the middle-class people who betrayed their trust 
and bartered away the economic independence of 
India for a mess of pottage, would now realize their 
error and take the message of the wheel to the 
villagers and induce them to shed their laziness and 
work at the wheel, we can ameliorate the condition 
of the people to a great extent. It would be a 
terrible thing if laziness replaces industry and des- 
pair triumphs over hope.” 


Focussing our attention to the pitiable condition 
of the masses in India Gandhi gave a human 
method of providing every one with work as 
opposed to any other method and_ saw the 
applicability of the method even in the case of 
Lancashire which had been regarded as a shop of 
the world : “If you went to the villages of India, 
you would find utter despair in the eyes of the 
villagers. You would find half-starved skeletons, 
living corpses. If India could revive them by putting 
life and food into themin the shape of work, India 
would help the world. Today India is a curse. 
There is party in my country which would sooner 
see an end to the lives of these half-starved millions 
in order that the rest may live. I thought ofa 
human method and that was to give them work 
with which they were familiar, which they could do 
in their cottages, which required no great invest- 
ment in implements and of which the product 
could easily be sold. This is a task which is worthy 
of attention even of Lancashire.’ 


Large-scale production must come sooner or 
later to a saturation point where it must cease for 
want of market, thought Gandhi: “‘Without simulta- 
neous distribution on an equally mass scale the 
production can result in only ina world tragedy. 
Take Ford’s cars. The saturation point is bound 


1 D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. VI, p. 140. 
2 C. Rajagopalacharya & J. C. Kumarappa, The Nation’s 
Voice, pp. 207-210. 
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to be reached soon or late. Beyond that point, 
the production of the cars cannot be pushed. What 
will happen then ? Mass production takes no note 
of the real requirement of the consumer. If mass 
production were in itself a virtue, it should then be 
capable of indefinite multiplication, But it can be 
shown that mass production carries with it its own 
limitations. If all countries adopted the system of 
mass production, there would not be a big enough 


market for their products. Mass production must 
then come to a stop.”” 


An American journalist mentioned Ford’s 
favourite plan of decentralization of industry by 
the use of electric power conveyed on the wires to 
the remotest corner, instead of coal and steam, as 
a possible remedy, and drew up the picture of 
hundreds and thousands of small, neat, smokeless 
villages, dotted with factories, run by village 
communities, ‘‘Assuming all that to be possible,’ 
he asked, ‘‘how far will it meet your objection ?” 
‘““My opposition will not be met by that,” replied 
Gandhi, ‘‘because while it is true that you will be 
producing things in innumerable areas, the power 
will come from one selected centre. That, in the 
end, I think, would be found to be disastrous. It 
would place such a limitless power in one human 
agency that I dread to think of it, The consequences 
ofsuch control of power would be that it would 
be dependent on that power for light, water, 


even air, and so on. That, I think would be 
terrible.’ 


Gandhi did not like domination of one nation 
or group over other : ‘England today is the cloth 
shop of the world. It needs to hold the world in 
bondage to secure its market. But under the 
change I have envisaged, she would limit her 
preduction to the actual needs of her forty-five 
millions of population. When that need is satisfied, 


1 D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. Ill, p. 166. 
2 Ibid, p. 167. 
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the production would necessarily stop. It won’t 
be continued for the sake of bringing in more gold, 
irrespective of the needs of a people and at the 
risk of their impoverishment. There would be no 
unnatural accumulation of hoards in the pockets 
of the few, as is happening in America. America 
is today able to hold the world in fee by selling all 
kinds of trinklets, or by selling her unrivalled skill, 
which she has a right to do. She had reached the 
acme of mass production, and yet she has not been 
able to abolish unemployment or want. ‘There are 
still thousands, perhaps, millions of people in 
America «who live. in. misery, inspite of the 
phenomenal riches of the few. ‘The whole of the 
American nation is not benefitted by this mass 
production,””} 


‘The fault lies in distribution,”’ said the journa- 
list. ‘“‘It means that, whilst our system of produc- 
tion has reached a high pitch of perfection, the 
distribution is still very defective. If distribution 
could be equalized, would not mass production be 
sterilized of all its evils ?”’ 


“No,” said Gandhi, ‘“‘the evil is inherent in the 
system. Distribution can be equalized when pro- 
duction is localized, in other words, when the 
distribution is simultaneous’ with production. 
Distribution will never be equal so long as you 
want to tap other markets of the world to dispose 
of your goods.’ 

He disfavoured concentration of production 
ad infinitum leading to unemployment: ‘But con- 
centration of production ad infinitum can only 
lead to unemployment. You may say that the 
workers thrown out of work by the introduction of 
improved machinery will find occupation in other 
jobs. But in an organized country where there are 
fixed and limited avenues of employment only, 
where the worker has become highly skilled in the 


1 PD, G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. Ill, p. 168. 
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use of one particular kind of machinery, you know 
from your experience that this is hardly possible. 
Are there not over three milions unemployed in 
England today ? A question was put to me only 
the other day: ‘What are we going to do with 
these three millions unemployed ?’? ‘They cannot 
shift from factory to field ina day. Itis a tremen- 
dous problem.’”' 


Gandhi thought that if plain life is worth living 
then the attempt is worth making. It is better to 
attempt for a purposeful life however difficult its 
path may be. Today two questions baffle the 
minds of the majority. The one is the discovery 
of atom bombs and the like fatal inventions. The 
second is the fear that India too should make 
efforts towards industrialization lest she may 
lag behind in the race. Gandhi does not care for 
the consequences if he thinks the course of action 
or the means as well as the ends are pure and 
right. Hence he rejected the idea of industria- 
lization, not only for India but for any country of 
the world : “I do not believe that industrialization 
is necessary in any case for any country.” 

It is much less for India. Indeed, I believe 
that independent India can only discharge her 
duty towards a groaning world by adopting a 
simple but ennobled life by developing her thou- 
sands of cottages and living at peace with the 
world. High thinking is inconsistent with compli- 
cated machinery based on high speed imposed on 
us by Mammon worship, All the graces of life are 
possible only when we learn the art of living nobly. 
There may be sensation in living dangerously. One 
must draw the distinction between living in the 
face of danger and living dangerously. A man 
who dares to live alone in a forest infested by wild 
beasts and wilder men without a gun and with 
God as his only help, lives in the face of danger. 
A man who lives perpetually in mid-air and dives 


1 D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. II, pp. 169-70. 
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to the earth below to the admiration of a gaping 
world lives dangerously. One is a purposeful, the 
other a purposeless life. Whether such a plain 
living is possible for an isolated nation, however 
large geographically and numerically in the face of 
a world, armed to the teeth and in the midst of 
pomp and circumstances, is a question open to the 
doubt of a sceptic. The answer is straight and 
simple. If plain life is worth living, then the 
attempt is worth making even though only an 
individual or a group makes the effort.’’! 


But he did not believe to wait till the entire 
-mass is converted to the principle and then to take 
up developmental activities. A compromise is 
possible but one should keep the goal in view and 
make serious effort : ““At the same time I believe 
that some key industries are necessary. I do not 
believe in arm-chair or armed socialism. I believe 
in action according to my belief, without waiting 
for wholesale conversion. Hence, without having 
to enumerate key industries, I would have State 
ownership, where a large number of people 
have to work together. The ownership of the 
roducts of their labour, whether skilled or 
unskilled, will vest in them through the State. 
But as I can conceive such a State only based 
on non-violence, I would not dispossess moneyed 
men by force but would invite their co-operation in 
the process of conversion to State ownership. These 
are no pariahs of society, whether they are million- 
aires or paupers. The two are sores of the same 
disease. And all are men “‘for a ‘that’.....Let us live 
in face of danger,’ 


Gandhi thought that joy has no independent 
existence, it depends upon attitudes: “‘Joy has no 
independent existence. It depends upon our 
attitude to life. One man will enjoy theatrical 


1 M.K. Gandhi, Non-Violence in Peace & War, Vol. II, 
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scenery, another the ever new scenes which unfold 
themselves in the sky. Joy, therefore, is a matter 
of individual and national education. We shall 
delight in things which we have been taught to 
delight in as children. And illustrations can be 
easily cited of different national tastes.’”! 

Hence there is a great necessity of national 
training in the science and art of non-violent 
living, for as Richard B. Gregg says, ‘‘All of us are 
creatures of habit—if I am active I haveone kind of 
habit ; if lazy I have another kind. Always I have 
some sort of habits. Hence I must choose which 
kind of habits I will have ; and having chosen, I 
must then subject myself to the process of learning 
of habit formation, that will produce that particular 
kind of habitual action....To establish such a new 
habit calls for a somewhat prolonged process of 
habit formation.... Regular training isa specially 
designed and specially potent factor of one’s 
environment... The general environment and herd 
pressure are powerful, constant influences upon 
every one of us.’” 


To conclude again in the words of Richard B. 
Gregg, while any course of action or inaction, if 
unwisely pursued, has dangers, that is no reason for 
holding off from useful action.?® 


A case for decentralization 


At this age of industrialism, like individuals, 
particular localities are found to specialize in 
industries. ‘This is what is known as localization of 
industries. ‘Though a number of advantages, such 
as springing up of subsidiary industries, develop- 
ment of specialized means of transport, establish- 
ment of banks and stock exchanges, congregation 
of skilled workers etc. are claimed, the disadvan- 
tages overweigh all these advantages. However, in 
recent times because of certain unavoidable forces 


1M. K. Gandhi, From Yervada Mandir, p. 59. 
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making for the dispersion of industry it is looked 
upon as a question of balancing the various gains 
and losses of the two types of development of indus- 
tries. Astothe evils Shri Pyarelal Nayyar aptly 
describes thus: ‘The system of mass production, 
which a desire to have more and more of material 
goods, has brought into being, has made the fron- 
tiers of society so remote and its problems so 
intricate that an average individual who has to 
work for his living to make both ends meet has not 
enough time to understand the working of the 
social mechanism and so he can really influence his 
environment but little. He has to let the politicians 
and experts largely do his thinking for him. His 
initiative and power of decision are taken away 
from him. Advance of technology has thus actually 
resulted in the decline of individual liberty and a 
terrific concentration of power in the hands of small 
groups or bodies of men. Political bosses are 
today armed with far more effective instruments of 
coercion and propaganda, with which they can 
overcome popular resistance and hypnotize the 
masses, than their predecessors ever were before, 
while the people have nothing comparable at their 
disposal with which to defend their liberties. The 
increased vulnerability of society owing to its grow- 
ing complexity has further aggravated the situation. 
Nations that have depended on food supplies from 
outside live always under the fear that a foreign 
power might starve them into submission by starving 
their life lines. The city dweller and industrial 
proletariat further, as a rule, live under the fear 
of unemployment and industrial instability resulting 
from economic fluctuations, slumps etc. That 
creates a feeling of insecurity, a psychology of fear, 
which the war-mongers can easily exploit to create 
mass hysteria, The only remedy is a radical simpli- 
fication of the mechanical living and reorganization 
of society on the basis of individual and regional 
self-sufficiency.’ 


Pyarelal Nayyar, Gandhian Techniques, pp. 33-38. 
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To tide over such complexities Gandhi has 
always advocated such decentralization of economic 
and political power in the form of, more or less, 
self-sufficient and self-growing village communities. 
“The end to be sought,” said Gandhi, ‘‘is human 
happiness combined with full mental and 
moral growth. I use the adjective moral 
as synonymous with spiritual.’ “This end,” 
emphasized Gandhi, ‘‘can be achieved under 
decentralization. Centralization as a system is 
inconsistent with non-violent structure of society.’” 


Centralization requires adequate force to 
sustain and defend it. But Gandhi’s political ideal 
is different : ““To me political power is not an end 
but one of the means of enabling people to better 
their condition in every department of life. Political 
power means capacity to regulate national life 
through national representatives. If national life 
becomes so perfect as to become self-regulated, no 
representation becomes necessary. There is then 
a state of enlightened anarchy. In such a state 
every one is his own ruler. He rules himself in 
such a manner that he is never a hindrance to his 
own neighbour, In the ideal state therefore, there 
is no political power because there is no state. But 
the ideal is never fully realized in life. Hence the 
classical statement of Thoreau ‘‘that Government 
is the best which governs the least.”* Economic 
ideals were derived by Gandhi from Ruskin’s 
‘Unto This Last’ which were : 


(1) That the good of the individual is contained 
in the good of all. 


(2) That a lawyer’s work has the same value 
as the barber’s in as much as all have the 
same right of earning their livelihood from 
their work. 


1 N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 248. 
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(3) That a life of labour, 7. ¢., the life of the 
tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman is 
the life worth living. 


Hence, decentralization of political power and 
economic organization are but corollaries of his 
political and economic ideals. In all economic 
activities he always kept the absolutist view, “The 
greatest good of all’ as against the utilitarian 
principle 2 ene greatest good of the greatest 
number’ : “A votary of Ahimsa cannot subscribe to 
the utilitarian formula (the greatest good of the 
greatest number). He will strive for the greatest good 
of all and die in the attempt to realize the ideal. He 
will therefore be willing to die, so that the others 
may live. He will serve himself with the rest, by 
himself dying. The greatest good of all inevitably 
includes the good of the greatest number, and 
therefore, he and the utilitarian will converge in 
many points in their career but there does come a 
time when they must part company, and even work 
in opposite directions. The utilitarian to be logical 
will never sacrifice himself. The absolutist will 
even sacrifice himself.’’! 


He therefore always insisted on reform from 
within as the true ideal of democracy : “‘I hold that 
democracy cannot be evolved by forcible methods. 
The spirit of democracy cannot be imposed from 
without, It has to come from within.’ 


In accordance with his views on these lines he 
suggested decentralization : ‘‘I suggest that, if India 
is to evolve along non-violent lines, it will have to 
decentralize many things. Centralization cannot 
be sustained and defended without adequate force. 
Simple homes from which there is nothing to take 
away require no policing ; the palaces of the rich 
must have strong guards to protect them against 
dacoity, so must huge factories. Rurally organized 
India will yun~—less risk of foreign invasion than 
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urbanized India, well equipped with military, naval 
and air forces.’ 


Non-violence can work effectively if the villages 
are regenerated : ‘“‘Remember also that your non- 
violence cannot operate effectively unless you have 
faith in the spinning wheel. I would ask you to 
read Hind Swaraj with my eyes and see therein the 
chapter on how to make India non-violent. You 
cannot build non-violence ona factory civilization, 
but it can be built on self-contained villages. Even 
if Hitler was so minded, he could not devastate 
even hundred thousand non-violent villages. He 
would himself become non-violent in the process. 
Rural economy, as I have conceived it, eschews 
exploitation altogether, and exploitation is the 
essence of violence. You have, therefore, to be 
rural-minded before you can be non-violent, and to 
be rural-minded you have to have faith in the 
spinning wheel.’ 


Gandhi did not mean to take up spinning 
exclusively but as a basic cottage industry. He 
thought that if this one cottage industry is put on 
sound footing others will follow : ‘‘Revival of the 
cottage industry, and not cottage industries, will 
remove the growing poverty. When once we have 
revived the one industry, all the other industries 
will follow. I would make the spinning wheel the 
foundation on which to build a sound village life ; 
I would make the wheel the centre round which all 
other activities will revolve.’ 


Gandhi saw _ salvation of India in village 
civilization : ““There are two schools of thought 
current in the world. One wants to divide the 
world into cities and the other into villages. The 
village civilization and the city civilization are 
totally different things. One depends on machinery 
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and industrialization and the other on handicrafts. 
We have given preference to the latter,’ 


He thought that the industrialization and large- 
scale production are of recent origin and their 
utility is doubtful so far as development of our 
happiness is concerned : ‘After all, this industriali- 
zation and large-scale production are only of 
comparatively recent growth. We do not know 
how far it has contributed to the development of 
our happiness, but we know this much that it has 
brought in its wake the recent world wars. ‘This 
second world war is not still over, and even if it 
comes to an end, we are hearing ofa third world 
war,””? 


It may be pointed out here that one of the most 
progressive manufacturers in the most industrialized 
of all the countries, Mr. Henry Ford, reverts to 
adopt decentralization who gives a vivid description 
thus : ‘Wherever it is possible, a policy of decen- 
tralization ought to be adopted. We need, instead 
of mammoth flour mills, a multitude of smaller 
mills distributed through all the sections where 
grainis grown. Wherever it is possible, the section 
that produces the raw material ought to produce 
also the finished product. Grain should be ground 
to flour where it is grown. A hog growing country 
should not export hogs, but pork, hams and bacon. 
The cotton mills ought to be near the cotton field. 
This is not a revolutionary idea. In a sense, it is 
areactionary one. It does not suggest anything 
new ; it suggests something very old. This is the 
way the country did things, before we fell into the 
habit of carting everything around a few thousand 
miles and adding the cartage to the consumer’s 
bill. Our communities ought to be more complete 
in themselves. They ought not to be unnecessarily 
dependent on railway transportation. Out of what 
they produce, they should supply their own needs 


1 N.K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi. 
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and ship the surplus. And how can they do this 
unless they have the means of taking their raw 
materials like grain and cattle, and changing them 
into finished products ? If private enterprise does 
not yield these means, the co-operation of farmers 
can. The chief injustice sustained by the farmer 
today is that being the greatest producer, he is 
prevented from being also the greatest merchandiser 
because he is compelled to sell to those who put 
his products into merchantable form. If he could 
change his grain into flour, his cattle into beef, and 
his hogs into hams and bacon, not only would he 
receive the fuller profit of his product, but he would 
render his nearby communities more independent 
of railway exigencies, and thereby improve the 
transportation system by relieving it of the burden 
of his unfinished product. ‘The thing is not only 
reasonable and practicable, but it 1s becoming 
absolutely necessary. More than that, it is being 
done in many places. But it will not register its 
full effect on the transportation situation and upon 
the cost of living until itis done more widely and 
in more kinds of materials,’”! 


Comparing the present situation Gandhi _believ- 
ed, our country was never so unhappy and miser- 
able : ““Our country was never so unhappy and 
miserable as it is at present. City people may be 
getting big profits and good wages, but all that 
has become possible by sucking the blood of 
villages.’”? 


He was, therefore, satisfied with the decentra- 
lized village economy : ‘‘We don’t want to collect 
lakhs and crores. We don’t always want to 
depend on money for our work. If we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice our lives for the cause, money is 
nothing. We must have faith and we must be true 
to ourselves. If we have these, we shall be able by 


1 Richard B. Gregg, A Philosophy of Indian Economic Deve- 
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decentralizing our capital of Rs, 30 lakhs in villages 
to create national wealth amounting to Rs. 300 
crores. Todo that main thing, what is necessary 
is to make the villages self-sufficient and self- 
reliant,’’+ 


But by selfssufficiency he did not mean arrogance 
and isolation: “But mind you, my idea of self- 
sufficiency is not a narrow one. ‘There is no scope 
for selfishness and arrogance in my self-sufficiency. 
Iam not preaching isolation. We have to be 
humble as the dust for the fulfilment of our cause. 
We have to mix with people even as sugar mixes 
itself with milk.’”? 


Along with self-sufficiency he also desired 
intellectual growth : “Though villages will be self- 
sufficient so far as it is possible, they will devote 
their time also to their intellectual development for 
creation of consciousness for the contemplated non- 
violent society of the future. Cloth stands second 
to food as matter of necessity. If every village 
begins to produce its own cloth its strength will 
greatly be enhanced.’ 


Gandhi wanted to bring about this change 
through revolutionizing the psychology of the 
people : “But to achieve that we don’t want to 
close down the textile factories by legislation. We 
want to achieve our purpose by revolutionizing the 
psychology of the people. By decentralizing we 
want to produce cloth wherever cotton is grown.’ 


Thus to banish poverty and unemployment 
‘from the country is the main target of Gandhi 
which in his view is possible only through decen- 
tralization. America is the most industrialized 
country and yet unable to achieve this target: 
“‘America was the most industrialized country in 
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the world and yet it had not banished poverty and 
degradation.’”} 


This is in his view because America neglected 
man power: ““That was because it neglected the 
universal man-power and concentrated power in 
the hands of the few who amassed fortune at the 
expense of the many. ‘The result was that its 
industrialization had become a menace to its own 
poor and to the rest of the world.’” 


Gandhi, therefore, wished to take only the best 
from America and other western countries and not 
to be bewildered with its apparent attractive. 
economic policy: “If India was to escape such 
disaster, it had to imitate what was best in America 
and the other Western countries and leave aside 
its attractive looking but destructive economic 
policies.’’? 


Under the circumstances he desired India to 
adopt a plan whereby it may be possible for her to 
make use of the whole man-power: ‘‘Therefore 
real planning consisted in the best utilization of 
the whole man-power of India and the distribution 
of the raw products of India in her numerous 
villages instead of sending them outside and rebuy- 
ing finished articles at fabulous prices.’ 


To say that the ideal is worthless because it is 
new, has no meaning for, “‘In this age of wonders 
no one will say that a thing or idea is worthless 
because it is new. ‘To say it is impossible because 
it is difficult, is. again not in consonance with the 
spirit of the age. Things undreamt of are daily 
being seen, the impossible is even becoming possi- 
ble. We are constantly being astonished these 
days at the amazing discoveries in the field of 
vidlence. But I maintain that far more undreamt 
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of and seemingly impossible discoveries will be 
made in the field of non-violence.’”! 

He believed that, “‘satisfaction lies in the effort, 
not in the attainment, Full effort is full victory.’ 


Pointing out the way of salvation of India, 
Gandhi, therefore, said that we are inheritors of a 
rural civilization and therefore we should make 
village life our goal rather than city life. He 
analysed the facts and proved that we can’t escape 
from rural life: ‘We are inheritors of a_ rural 
civilization. The vastness of our country, the 
vastness of the population, the situation and the 
climate of the country have in my opinion destined 
it for a rural civilization.’ 


He did not like to have a substitute of village 
civilization by uprooting it, because it is quite 
impossible : ““To uproot it and substitute for it an 
urban civilization seems to me an impossibility, 
unless we are prepared by some drastic measures 
to reduce the population from three hundred 
million to three or say even thirty. I can therefore 
suggest remedies on the assumption that we must 
perpetuate the present rural civilization and to 
endeavour to rid it of its acknowledged defects.’”* 

Through our civilization Gandhi wanted to 
deliver a message to the world: ‘‘Many of us believe, 
and I am one of them, that through our civilization 

we have a message to deliver to the world.’’® 


In adopting this civilization Gandhi stressed 
on sacrifice and limitation ofour wants: ‘‘This 
artificial increase in our wants has been felt more 
severely than it otherwise would have been, be- 
cause of the persistence of the family system which 
the western method is ill-designed to support. The 
joint family system having become wooden, its 
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evils have become accentuated, its sweet braces have 
disappeared. Thus evil has been added to evil. 
Our self-sacrifice must therefore be in terms of 
the requirements of the country. The reforms 
required are more from within than from without. 
A perfect constitution super-imposed upon a rotten 
internal condition will be like a white sepulchre.’”+ 


Indicating the way to achieve the objective 
Gandhi said, “The golden rule to apply in such 
cases is resolutely to refuse to have what millions 
cannot.’ 

But without a large number of workers having 
this mentality, real progress is impossible : “‘With- 
out a large, very large, army of such self-sacrificing 
and determined workers, real progress of the masses, 
I hold, to be an impossibility.’ 

It is now open to the people themselves to 
work on the lines shown by Gandhi as his part was 
just to point out the way: ‘“‘I have not conceived 
my mission to be that ofa knight-errant wander- 
ing everywhere to deliver people from difficult 
situations, My humble occupation has been to 
show people how they can solve their own difficul- 
ties) 

Gandhi did not like us wait for others to adopt 
this principle but to begin at once: ‘Therefore, 
renounce all and dedicate it to God and then live. 
The right of living is thus derived from renuncia- 
tion. It does not say, ‘when all do their part of 
the work I too will doit’. It says, ‘Don’t bother 
about others, do your job first and leave the rest 
to Him.’ 

The fact of the matter is that Gandhian way 
is not a medieval mode of life but a new civiliza- 
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tion, Gandhi himself explained his conception of 
the: new civilization, or as he called it, the 
Ramraj, “It can be _ religiously translated as 
Kingdom of God on earth, Politically translated, 
it is perfect democracy in which, inequalities 
based on possession and non-possession, colour, 
race or «creed or sex vanish. In. it land and 
state belong to the people, justice is prompt, 
perfect and cheap and therefore, there is free- 
dom of worship, and of speech and the press— 
all this because of the right of the self-imposed 
law of moral restraint. Such a state must be based 
on Truth and Non-violence and must consist of 
prosperous, happy and self-contained villages and 
village communities.’ 


Testifying the gist of the above discussion 
Richard B. Gregg observes, ‘‘Khadi and its asso- 
ciated activities as planned by Gandhiji together 
with Vinobaji’s Gramdan will create and preserve 
a decentralized self-sufficient village order based 
on agriculture. Such an order, given a little help 
and enlightenment, will rebuild and maintain the 
soil and forest. The need for a balance between 
mankind, vegetation, forest and water supply is 
permanent. Industrialism cannot establish or 
maintain this. Industrialism has a place but, if 
SOClety is 10. endure,  iIndlstrialism must be 
subordinated to agriculture and forestry. Only 
Gandhiji’s enlarged constructive programme, headed 
by charkha, can create and maintain the ~ PTOBEE 
relationship. ee 
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CHAPTER V 
DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


Economic Equality 


Striking inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
are a characteristic of the capitalistic organization. 
Taussig compares the distribution of wealth and 
income to a pyramidal form thus: ‘‘To put the 
analogy more carefully, its form is like an inverted 
peg-top—the lowest range small, then a very large 
extension and therefore a steady shrinkage, as the 
highest point reached.” ‘The causes of inequality 
are said to be due to two groups of factors, namely 
(i) differences in inborn ability and _ (ii) environ- 
ment and inheritance of property. ‘To equalize the 
distribution many remedies are suggested. One 
way of dealing with the situation would be to make 
the income no longer depend entirely on the 
ownership of the production resources. Another 
would be to alter the distribution of the ownership 
of these resources. Both of these may be achieved 
by a complete change in the system for which 
Gandhi stood for. They are said to be capable of 
being achieved also by government action in 
redistributing by means of the tax system. 


Socialists suggest various ways of bringing about 
equal distribution such as ‘from each according to 
his capacity and to each according to his needs’, 
‘equal wages for equal amounts of labour’, ‘wages 
according to efficiency’ etc. But the fact remains 
that none of the methods have proved to be success- 
fulso far in eradicating glaring inequality resulting 
into grave social discontent and inter-class hatred 
and jealousies. 


Gandhi visualized a new type of non-violent 
society to be organized having new values of life 
so that the problem of inequality may be solved 


\ 
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without the least amount of force or violence. With 
this end in view he put ‘economic equality’ as one 


of the items of his Constructive Programme to 


create a favourable climate and gradual non- 
violent change in the structure of the society and to 
bridge the deep gulf between the ‘Haves’ and the 
‘Have-nots’. 

His principle of economic equality is, ““Economic 
equality must never be supposed to mean possession 
of an equal amount of wordly goods by everyone. 
It does mean, however, that everyone will have a 
proper house to live in, sufficient and balanced 
food to eat, and khadi with which to cover 
himself. It also means that the cruel inequality 
that obtains today will be removed by purely 
non-violent means,’’! 


In order to achieve this ideal, society is to be 
reorganized, based on non-violence, having new 
values of life: ““To bring about this ideal into 
being the entire social order has got to be 
reconstructed.” 

He made a beginning of constructing such a 
society by establishing his Ashram, The Ashramites 
were expected to live up to the ideal life and work 
as pioneers in extending the same on as a mass 
scale as possible. He devised a new type of educa- 
tion known as _ basic education which is based on 
the same ideals. To bring about change he thought 
that the principles should form part of national 
education. Legislation might also come to aid to 
accelerate the movement. 

If every individual followed the constructive 
programme and lived up a noble and ideal life by 
following the principles known as Ashram Vows, 
the problem of inequality in distribution would be 
automatically solved. He believed along the lines 
of Ruskin’s ‘Unto This Last’, that is, the smallest 
should be equal to the tallest, and he never 
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believed in any measures whereby the rich become 
richer and the poor still poorer. On this basis 
he disagreed with the method of increasing produc- 
tion through industrialization and disfavoured 
centralization. He was not in favour of increasing 
wealth by hindering the individual freedom and 
growth. Once all individuals are given an 
opportunity to work through decentralization of 
power and production and poverty and unemploy- 
ment are thereby driven out, he did not object to 
maximise production through any other means 
keeping of course always the ideal of individual 
liberty in view. 


To bring about this state he thought of a level- 
ling process whereby the rich were to come down 
and the poor to go up so that as far as possible the | 
gap between the two may be the narrowest possible: 
‘Economic equality is the master-key to non- 
violent independence. Working for economic 
equality means abolishing the eternal conflict bet- 
ween capital and labour. It means levelling down 
of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the 
bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one hand and 
the levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions 
on the other. A non-violent system of Government 
is Clearly an impossibility so long as the wide gulf 
between the rich and the hungry millions 
persists...” 


To bring about the levelling down of the rich he 
advocated the ideal of trusteeship : ‘““The contrast 
between the palaces of New Delhi and the miser- 
able hovels of the poor, labouring classes cannot 
last one day in a free India in which the poor will 
enjoy the same power as the richest in the land. 
Violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one 
day unless there is voluntary abdication of riches 
and the power that the riches give and sharing them 
for the common good, I adhere to my doctrine 
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of trusteeship inspite of the ridicule that has been 
poured upon it. It is true that it is difficult to 
reach, So is non-violence difficult to attain. But 
we made up our minds in 1920 to negotiate that 
steep ascent,’’! 


But his conception of equality is not in terms of 
absolute equality which in the nature of things is 
impossible: ‘‘My idea of society is that while we are 
born equal, meaning that we have a right to equal 
opportunity, all have not the same capacity. It 1s, 
in the nature of things, impossible. For instance, 
all cannot have the same height, or colour or 
degree of intelligence, etc. therefore in the nature 
of things, some will have ability to earn more, and 
others less. People with talents will have more, 
and they will utilize their talents for this purpose. 
Ifthey utilize their talents kindly they will be 
performing the work of the State. Such people 
exist as trustees, on no other terms. I would 
allow aman of intellect to earn more. I would 
not cramp his talent. But the bulk of his greater 
earnings must be used for the good of the State, 
just as the income of all earning sons of the father 
goes to the common family fund. They would have 
their earnings only as trustees. It may be that I 
would fail miserably in this. But that is what 
I am sailing for, And that is what is implied in 
the Declaration of Fundamental Rights too.’ 


Gandhi wanted to bring about economic 
equality through non-violent means: “‘I shall bring 
about economic equality through non-violence, by 
converting the people to my point of view by 
harnessing the forces of love as against hatred.’ 
But he did not like to wait till the wholesale 
conversion is ee _ will not wait till I have 
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converted the whole society to my view but will 
straight way make a beginning myself.’ 


In order to bring about economic equality he 
thought it essential to give up all his possessions : 
“It goes without saying that I cannot hope to bring 
about economic equality of my conception, if I am 
the owner of fifty motor cars or even of ten bighas 
ofland. Forthat, I have to reduce myself to the 
level of the poorest of the poor.’ And this he was 
practising all along: ‘‘That is what I have been 
trying to do for the last fifty years or more.’ 

On this score he regarded himself to be a fore- 
most communist : ‘‘and so I claim to be a foremost 
communist although I make use of cars and other 
facilities offered to me by the rich.’ 

While using the facilities offered by the rich he 
was no more influenced by that to modify his 
principles and he could give up those facilities, if he 
found them at any stage to be obstruction : ““They 
have no hold on me and I can shed them ata 
moment’s notice if the interest of the masses 
demanded it.’ 

Gandhi thought that if people instead of stress- 
ing on their rights relied on their duties, the rule 
of order would be established : “I want to deal with 
one great evil that is afflicting society today. The 
capitalist and zamindar talk of their rights, the 
labourer on the other hand of his, the prince of his 
divine right to rule, the ryot of his to resist it. If 
all simply insist on rights and no duties, there will 
be utter confusion and chaos. If instead of insist- 
ing on rights everyone does his duty, there will 
immediately be the rule of order established among 
mankind. If you apply this simple and universal 
— to employers and ot olin landlords and 
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tenants, the princes and their subjects or the 
Hindus and the Muslims, you will find that the 
happiest relations can be established in all walks of 
life without creating disturbance and dislocation of 
life and business which you see in India as in the 
other parts of the world. What I call the law of 
Satyagraha is to be deduced from an application 
of duties and rights flowing therefrom.’’* 


Gandhi regarded the law of Satyagraha to be 
of universal application : “‘Satyagraha is a law of 
Universal application. Beginning with the family 
its usé can be extended: to every other circle. 
Suppose a land-owner exploits his tenants and 
mulcts them of the fruit of their toil by appropriat- 
ing it to his own use. When they expostulate with 
him he does not listen and raises objections that 
he requires so much for his wife, so much for his 
children and so on. The tenants or those who 
have expoused their cause and _ have influence will 
make an appeal to his wife to expostulate with her 
husband. She would probably say that for herself 
she does not need his exploited money. The 
children will say likewise that they would earn for 
themselves what they need. Supposing further 
that he lstens to nobody or that his wife and 
children combine against the tenants, they will not 
submit. They will quit if asked to do so but they 
will make it clear that the land belongs to him who 
tills it. ‘The owner cannot till all the land himself 
and he will have to give in to their just demands, 
It may, however, be that the tenants are replaced 
by others. Agitation short of violence will then 
continue till the replacing tenants see their error 
and make common cause with the evicted tenants, 
Thus Satyagraha is a process of educating public 
opinion, such that it covers all the elements of 


ee society and in the end makes itself irresistible.’ 
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But he puts some conditions necessary for 
Satyagraha : “The conditions necessary for the 
success of satyagraha are: (i) The Satyagrahi 
should not have any hatred in his heart against the 
opponents, (ii) The issue must be true and subs- 
tantial, (iii) The Satyagrahi must be prepared to 
suffer till the end.’” 


Gandhi conceived of the non-violent State 
where a non-violent man may possess millions but 
does not own beyond what is necessary for him. 
He also believed that in such a State there will be 
no dacoities: “‘He may not own any wealth, though 
he may possess millions. Let him hold in trust. 
If he lives among dacoits and thieves he may 
possess very little, indeed beyond a loin-cloth. And 
if he does he will convert them. Ina non-violent 
State there will be very few dacoits. For the 
individual the golden rule is that he will own 
nothing. If I decided to settle and work among 
the so-called criminal tribes, I should go to them 
without any belongings and depend on them for 
my food and shelter. The moment they feel that 
Iam in their midst in order to serve them, they 
will be my friends. In that attitude is true 
Ahimsa,’”? 


Gandhian principles like economic laws are 
based on assumptions: “But I must reiterate my 
confession that all my argument is based on sup- 
position and assumption and must, therefore, be 
taken for what it is worth.’ 


The Ideal of Trusteeship 


There are many who doubt as to how the ideal 
of trusteeship may be helpful towards greater 
equality of wealth and incomes and as Prof. J. J. 
Anjaria puts it they think, “‘As a short term 
measure, this is excellent. Coercion is ethically 
bad ; on any large scale, it is also not expedient. 
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But, to run away from the problem by merely 
appealing to the more fortunate ones to show a 
little more charity— awful word—is no solution.’ 


They think that Trusteeship turns out to be 
either an eye-wash or it is superfluous, But we 
have to understand the ideal in _ conformity 
with the Gandhian programme as a whole. It 
would be found that the Trusteeship ideal is the 
most effective and everlasting peaceful solution of 
the problem of inequality. As Shri Pyarelal 
Nayyar put it, ‘“‘As ‘Trustees’ they would be 
entitled to retain for themselves a reasonable rate 
of compensation in recognition of their service or 
usefulness to society. In the transitional period 
this would be left to be determined on a reasonable 
basis by themselves in consultation with society. 
Within certain limits the rate of commission itself 
would not matter very much so long as they agreed 
to surrender their existing titles based on absolute 
ownership for a trusteeship basis. In due course, 
when the ground was sufficiently prepared, 
trusteeship would become the law of the land and 
its operation, including succession and inheritance 
of wealth, acquired or otherwise, would be regulat- 
ed by the State with the ‘Minimum use of force’, 
in conformity with the principle of trusteeship,’”® 


He further pointed out, “‘If they did not accept 
the new basis of ownership voluntarily, or if they 
proved impervious to reason, the weapon of non- 
violent non-co-operation would be brought into 
play. ° | 

Let us examine the ideal of trusteeship ina 
little detail to be able to understand it in its true 
perspective. 


Non-violence is not merely a personal but 
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social virtue. Gandhi believed that society is 
largely governed by the expression of non-violence 
in mutual dealings and he wanted its extension on 
a larger, national and international scale : “‘I hold 
that non-violence is not merely a personal virtue. 
It is also a social virtue to be cultivated like the 
other virtues. Surely society is largely regulated 
by the expression of non-violence in its mutual 
dealings. What I ask for is an extension of it ona 
larger, national and international scale.’’! 


Given equal opportunity, every man _ has the 
same possibility for spiritual growth: ‘‘Human 
personality cannot be sustained in any other way. 
I stand by what is implied in the phrase ‘Unto 
this last’. Wemust do even Unto this last as we 
would have the world do by us. All must have 
equal opportunity. Given the opportunity every 
human being has thessame possibility for spiritual 
growth. That is what the spinning wheel 
symbolizes.’” 


To achieve the ideal ‘Unto this last’ it is essen- 
tial that the gap between the rich and the poor 
be minimised to the strictest possible extent and to 
bring all along more or less a common line. Any 
improvement from that line above will take up all 
along and if that is not done, raising the so-called 
standard of living is bound to bring about more 
of heterogenous type of improvement. To bring 
all to that starting line, Gandhi gave the trustee- 
ship formula. Inreply to a question, ‘‘How then 
will you bring about the trusteeship? Is it by 
persuasion ?’, Gandhi outlined his programme of 
things thus: “‘Not merely by verbal persuasion 
I will concentrate on my means, Some _ have 
called me the greatest revolutionary of my time. 
It may be false, but I believe myself to be a 
revolutionary—a non-violent revolutionary. My 
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means are non-co-operation. No person can 
amass wealth without the co-operation, willing or 
forced, of the people concerned.””! 


In the course of answering another question, 
‘“‘Who constituted the capitalists trustees? Why 
are they entitled to a commission ? and how will 
you fix the commission ?’’, Gandhi indicated rough- 
ly why and how much commission should be paid : 
‘They will be entitled to a commission because 
money is in their possession. Nobody constituted 
them trustees. I am inviting them to act as 
trustees. I am inviting those people who consider 
themselves as owners today to act as trustees, 7. ¢., 
owners, not in their own right, but owners, in the 
right of those, whom they have exploited. I will 
not dictate to them what commission to take, but 
ask them to take what is fair, ¢. g., I would ask a_ 
man who possesses Rs, 100/- to take Rs. 50/- and 
give the other Rs. 50/- to the workers. But to him 
who possesses Rs. 1,00,00,000/- I would perhaps say 
take 1% for yourself. So you see that my commis- 
sion would not be a fixed figure because that would 
result in atrocious injustice,’ 


Thus by non-violent method, Gandhi wanted to 
destroy capitalism and not the capitalist : ““By non- 
violent method, we seek not to destroy the capita- 
lists, we seek to destroy capitalism, We invite the 
capitalist to regard himself asa trustee for those 
on whom he depends for the making, the reten- 
tion and the increase of his capital.’’® 


Gandhi emphasized on one’s duties more than 
his rights and to remedy the ills he prescribed the 
formula of non-co-operation through which he 
wanted to convert the capitalist, for the destruction 
of the capitalist must mean destruction of the 
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worker himself and above all, no human being is 
so perfect as to warrant his destruction. ‘“‘Every 
man has an equal right to the necessaries of life 
even as birds and beasts have. And since every 
right carries with it a corresponding duty and 
the corresponding remedy for resisting attack upon 
it, itis merely a matter of finding out the corres- 
ponding duties and remedies to vindicate the 
elementary fundamental equality. The corres- 
ponding duty is to labour with my limbs and the 
corresponding remedy is to non-co-operate with 
him who deprives me of the fruit of labour. And 
if I would recognize the fundamental equality, as 
I must, of the capitalist and the labourer, I must 
not aim at his destruction, I must strive for his 
conversion. My non-co-operation with him will 
open his eyes to the wrong he may be doing.’’! 


He further observed, ‘‘It can be easily demons- 
trated that destruction of the capitalist must mean 
destruction in the end of the worker, and as no 
human being is so bad as to be beyond redemption, 
no human being is so perfect as to warrant destroy- 
ing him whom he wrongly considers to be wholly 
evil.’ 


Therefore Gandhi made a beginning of bringing 
about economic equality by conversion and wanted 
the rich to regard themselves as trustees and take 
as fair return for the services rendered : ‘‘We must 
regard ourselves not as owners, but as trustees of 
our wealth and use it forthe services of society, 
taking ourselves no more than a fair return for 
services rendered. Under this system there would 
be none poor, none rich. All religion would be 
equal. All quarrels arising out of religion, caste 
or economic grievance would cease to disturb peace 
on earth.’ 
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Gandhi thought that if the mentality is changed 
to the trusteeship ideal, the latter would be lega- 
lized in due course. He wanted the rich to take 
the lead. Some people asked the question as to 
how a successor of a trustee would be determined 
and whether the trusteeship should be legalized 
institution : “‘You have asked rich men to be trus- 
tees. Is it implied that they should give up private 
ownership in their property and create out of ita 
trust valid in the eyes of the law and managed 
democratically ? How will the successor of the 
present incumbent be determined on his desire ?”’ 
In answer Gandhi said that he adhered to the 
position taken by him years ago that every thing 
belonged to God and was from God. ‘Therefore it 
was for His people as a whole, not for a particular 
individual. When an individual had more than 
his proportionate portion he became a trustee of 
that portion for God’s people. God who was all 
powerful had no need to store. He created from 
day to day, hence men also should in theory live 
from day to day and not stock things If this truth 
was imbibed by the people generally, it would 
become legalized and trusteeship would become a 
legalized institution. He wished it became a gift 
from India to the world. Then there would be no 
exploitation and no reserves as in America and other 
countries for white men and their posterity. In 
these distinctions lay the seed of a way more 
virulent than the last two. As to the successor, the 
trustee in office would have the right to nominate 
his successor subject to legal sanction. He thought 
the test of orderliness lies in the absence of starva- 
tion and not in the number of millionaires: 
‘Indeed, the test of orderliness in a country is not 
the number of millionaires it owns, but the absence 
of starvation among its masses.’”! 


In fact, non-possession was one of the common 
ideals to be pursued, ‘The ideal of trusteeship was 
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the way to this end and thus was a transitory 
phase. Ina letter to Mr. G. D. Birla on the 22nd 
March 1925 Gandhi wrote, ‘“‘A way out of your 
dilemma is to give up the property altogether. For 
this you are not prepared at present. But, as I 
have said, property being the cause of so many 
quarrels and a temptation for so many misdeeds, it 
is better to give up and to act as its trustee for 
sometime as would be needed to make one ready 
to relinquish it altogether, the income derived 
therefrom being devoted more to the good of the 
others than to the well being of one’s self.’”? 


If a man could live up to the eleven principles 
known as Ashram Vows comprised of what are 
called Yamas and Niyamas, namely, Truth, Non- 
violence, Chastity or Celibacy, Non-possession, 
Control of the palate, Non-stealing, Fearlessness, 
Removal of untouchability, Bread Labour, Equa- 
lity of Religion and Swadeshi, the ideal of trustee- 
ship would not be a strange phenomenon. It is 
not necessary to be important to see the results 
sooner than required : “‘A thought may take years 
of conduct to evolve the requisite power. What 
are years or generations in the life of a great 
reform.’”* 


In support of his trusteeship idea being put to 
practice Gandhi gave an _ illustration: ‘“‘I will 
illustrate how I work out my trusteeship theory 
here. In this village (Segaon) Jamnalal has a 
seventy-five per cent share. Of course, I have 
come here not by design but by accident. When I 
approached Jamnalal for help, he built me the 
required hut and the out-houses and said, ‘What- 
ever profit there is from Segaon you may take for 
the welfare of the village.’ If I can persuade other 
zamindars to do likewise, village improvement 
becomes easy.’”? 


1 G. D. Birla, In the Shadow of the Mahatma, p. 9. 
2M. K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, p. 87. 
3 D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 131. 
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And Vinoba’s Bhudan movement is really a 
testimony to this fact in our time. 


On these arguments was based Gandhi’s firm 
conviction : “It is my firm conviction that if the 
State supressed capitalism by violence, it will be 
caught in the coils of violence itself and fail to 
develop non-violence at any time. What I would 
personally prefer, would be, not a centralization of 
power in the hands of the State but an extension 
of the sense of trusteeship ; as in my opinion, the 
violence of private ownership is less injurious 
than the violence of the State. However, if it is 
unavoidable, | would support a minimum of State 
ownership. What I disapprove of is an organization 
based on force which a State is. Voluntary orga- 
nization there must be.’ 

People believe that Gandhi’s main concern was 
political freedom but Gandhi refutes such a charge: 
‘“My work of social reform was in no way less or 
subordinate to political work. The fact is that 
when I saw that to a certain extent my social work 
would be impossible without the help of political 
work, I took the latter and only to the extent that 
it helped the former. I must therefore confess that 
work of social reform or self-purification of this 
nature is a hundred times dearer to me than what 
is called purely political work.’” 

The way to achieve his goal of equal distribu- 
tion is : ‘Now let us consider how equal distribution 
can be brought about through non-violence. The 
first step towards it is for him who made this ideal 
part of his being to bring about necessary changes 
in his personal life. He would reduce his wants to 
a minimum, bearing in mind the poverty of India. 
His earnings would be free of dishonesty. The 
desire for speculation would be renounced. His 
habitation would be in keeping with his new mode 
of life. There would be self-restraint exercised in 


iN. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 159. 
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every sphere of life. When he has done all that is 
possible in his own life, then only will he be ina 
position to preach this ideal among his associates 
and neighbours. Indeed at the root of this doctrine 
of equal distribution must lie that of the trusteeship 
of the wealthy for superfluous wealth possessed by 
them. For according to the doctrine they may not 
possess a rupee more than their neighbours.’”* 


The difficulty is that many of us seem to be 
over enthusiastic of reason: “Every formula of 
every religion has in this age of reason to submit to 
the test of reason and universal assent.’* But 
there is need for due recognition of that in us 
which sanctifies reason : ‘‘Rationalists are admirable 
beings, rationalism is a hideous monster when it 
claims for itself omnipotence. Attribution of 
omnipotence to reason is as bad a piece of idolatory 
as is worship of stock and stone believing it to be 
God. I plead not for the suppression of reason, but 
for a due recognition of that in us which sanctifies 
reason,’”® 


Along with satisfying reason the heart is also to 
be moved to bring about desirable effect : “‘I have 
come to this fundamental conclusion that if you 
want something really important to be done, you 
must not merely satisfy reason, you must move the 
heart also. The appeal of reason is more to the 
head but the penetration of the heart comes from 
suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in. 
man,’ 


The outward freedom is in exact proportion to 
the inward freedom and it is necessary that the 
reform should come from within: ‘The outward 
freedom that we shall attain will only be in exact 
proportion to the inward freedom to which we 
niay have grown at a given moment. And if this 
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is the correct view of freedom, our chief energy 
must be concentrated upon achieving reform from 
within.’’+ 

Wages 

In determining the principles of payment of 
wages in anon-violent society, governed by Natural 
Economics, we have first to realize the status of a 
worker. This will be a classless society with no 
division based on any criteria, 7. ¢., caste, colour, 
work, economic status etc. There will be scrupulous 
regard for the development of human personality. 
The power of the State will be in terms of pure 
moral authority. There will be perfect individual 
freedom subject to mutual good of the individual 
and the society, both. It will be a perfect demo- 
cracy based on equal opportunity. There will be 
no exploiter and exploited. Wants will be reduced 
to minimum with due regard to required comfort 
to each member of society for his physical and 
intellectual needs. Body labour will be performed 
with greatest pleasure which each individual will do 
with two motives, to earn his living as well asa 
matter of discipline to establish dignity of labour 
and to unify the society. Tull this perfect stage is 
reached the ideal of State will be “That State is the 
best which governs the least.’ 

In this picture the labour becomes equal partner 
of capital. The payment of wages is governed with 
the ancient justice. Gandhi recognizes difference 
between the ancient or Eastern justice followed by 
India and the modern or Western justice followed 
by the Western countries : “‘Pure justice is that 
which is inspired by fellow-feeling and compassion. 
We in India call it Eastern or ancient justice. 
Where there is no place for fellow-feeling or 
compassion, it is known as devilish or Western or 
- modern justice. Out of feeling or regard a father 
- gives up many things for the son, and vice versa, 
and in so doing both eventually gain. In giving 
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up for another, the giver experiences a feeling of 
pride and considers it a sign of his strength and not 
of weakness. There was a time in India when 
servants used to serve in the same household from 
father to son for generations. They were respected 
and treated as members of the family where they 
served. They shared the misery of the employer, 
and the employer was with them in their joy and 
sorrow. 


When this was the state of affairs the social 
order in India was simple, and it lasted for 
thousands of years on that basis. Even now this 
feeling is not altogether absent in our country. 
Where such an arrangement exists there is hardly 
any need for a third person or an arbitrator. The 
disputes between master and servant are settled by 
both together amicably. Nor did the increase and 
reduction in wages ora demand for them depend 
on each other’s need. Servants did not ask for 
higher wages when there was a dearth of servants, 
and masters did not reduce wages when the supply 
was plentiful. This was mainly due to mutual 
regard, discipline, courtesy and affection. This was 
not then, as it is now, considered unpractical, since 
such relationship between master and servant was 
what generally prevailed in our country. History 
records that many great deeds were achieved by 
our people because they had made this pure justice 
the law of their life. This is the ancient or Eastern 
justice. 

A totally different way of life prevails in the 
West today. It is not to be supposed that all 
persons in the West approve of modern justice. 
There are many saintly persons in the West who 
lead a life of purity, adopting the ancient standard. 
But in most public activities of the West at present 
there is no place for feeling or mercy. It is consi- 
dered just that a master pays his servant, as he 
finds convenient. It is not considered necessary to 
think of the servant’s requirement. So also the 
worker can at willmake a demand, irrespective of 
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the employer’s financial condition, and it is consi- 
dered just. Each thus thinks only of himself and is 
not bound to think of the other. ‘The present war 
in Europe is fought on the same principle. Nothing 
is considered improper, when the enemy is to be 
subdued. Such wars must have been fought even 
in the past, but the vast masses of the people were 
not involved in them. It is desirable that we do 
not introduce this despicable ‘Justice’ into India. 


If workers make a demand merely because they 
feel they have the strength to do so, regardless of 
the employer’s condition, it will mean that they 
have succumbed to the modern demoniacal justice. 
That the employers do not consider the workers’ 
demands means that they have accepted the princi- 
ple of modern justice, may be, unconsciously and 
out of ignorance. Mobilizing forces by employers 
against workers is like raising an army of elephants 
against ants. Considering from the point of 
righteousness, the employers should shrink, before 
opposing the workers. In ancient India _ the 
worker’s starvation was never consciously used as 
the employer’s opportunity. That line of action 
which does not harm either party to a dispute is 
alone justice. We _ believe that this Western 
influence will die soon, At any rate, we want the 
workers to observe the ancient justice and its canons 
as we know them, and only thus do we wish to help 
them to secure their rights.’”* 


In accordance with the above ideals, Gandhi 
thought it necessary to fix the limit beyond which 
reduction in wages cannot go. In other words, 
there must be a minimum living wage. ‘This mini- 
mum living wage is to be based on a reasonably 
balanced diet. “If we find,’ said Gandhi, ‘‘that it is 
not possible for any industry to pay this minimum 
_ living wage, we had better close our shop. We 


_ should see that in any industry that we handle, 
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the wage covers a reasonable maintenance allow- 
ance.’ 

Thus Gandhi held that the workers should be 
given a just wage and then they will work to the 
full and there will be no conflict. He also dis- 
favoured competition as it can only lead the nation 
toruin: “IfI pay due wages to my man, I shall 
not be able to amass unnecessary riches, to waste 
money on luxuries and to add to the mass of 
poverty in the world, The workman who receives 
due wages from me will act justly to his subordi- 
nates. Thus the stream of justice will not dry up, 
but gather strength as it flows onward. And the 
nation with such a sense of justice will be happy 
and prosperous. We thus find that the economists 
are wrong in thinking that competition is good for 
a nation. Competition only enables the purchaser 
to obtain his labour unjustly cheap, with the result 
that the rich grow richer -and the poor poorer. 
In the long run it can only lead the nation to ruin. 
A workman should receive a just wage according 
to his ability. Even then there will be competition 
of a sort, but the people will be happy and skilful 
because they will not have to underbid one another, 
but to acquire new skills in order to secure employ- 
ment. This is the secret of the attractiveness of 
Government services in which salaries are fixed 
according to the gradation of posts. The candi- 
date for it does not offer to work with a lower 
salary but only claims that he is abler than his 
competitors. The same is the case in the army 
and in the navy, where there is little corruption. 
But in trade and manufacture there is oppressive 
competition, which results in fraud, chicanery and 
theft. Rotten goods are manufactured. The manu- 
facturer, the labourer, the consumer, each is mind- 
ful of his own interest. This poisons all human 
intercourse. Labourers starve and go on strike. 
Manufacturers become rogues and consumers too 
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neglect the ethical aspect of their own conduct. 
One injustice leads to many others, and in the end 
the employer, the operative and the customer are 
allunhappy and go to rack and ruin. The very 
wealth of the people acts among them as a curse.’ 
Trade Unionism 

A trade union is an organization of the 
labourers formed with the objective of improving 
the conditions of employment. The main principle 
behind trade union is that in union lies strength 
and thereby balancing the comparative strength of 
the employees and the employers in order to better 
the lot of employees. 

The main difference between the prevailing and 
Gandhian principles is that whereas an antagonism 
between the interests of the employer and the 
employee is recognized in the former, Gandhi did 
not recognize it: ‘‘Class war is foreign to the 
essential genius of India, which is capable of evol- 
ving communism on the fundamental rights of all 
on equal justice. Ramrajya of my dream ensures 
rights alike of prince and pauper.’”” 


If people give up selfish motive and adopt 
service motive and co-operate for their common 
good there will be no room for exploitation and it 
will be found that there is really no antagonism 
between classes: “‘I do not believe that the 
capitalists and the landlords are all exploiters by 
an inherent necessity, or that there is a basic or 
irreconcilable antagonism between their interests 
and those of the masses. All exploitation is based 
on co-operation, willing or forced, of the exploited. 
However much we may detest admitting it, the 
fact remains that there would be no exploitation if 
people refuse to obey the exploiter. But self comes 

: in and we hug the chains that bind us. This must 
> cease. What is needed is not the extinction of 
- landlords and capitalists, but a transformation of 
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the existing relationship between them and the 
masses into something healthier and purer.””! 


Gandhi admitted that there will be class division 
but it will be horizontal and not vertical as is 
today, if the social structure is based on service 
motive instead of selfish motive: ‘The rich can 
help the poor by using their riches not for selfish 
pleasure, but so as to subserve the interests of the 
poor. If they do so, there will not be that unbridge- 
able gulf that today exists between the haves and 
the have-nots. Class divisions there will be, but 
they will then be horizontal, not vertical.’ 


Because of ignorance and communal and class 
feelings labour wants to kill or destroy the capi- 
talist, otherwise labour is superior to capital and 
in close co-operation it can work wonders. One of 
the causes of capital controlling labour is knowing 
the art of combination by the former and therefore 
Gandhi wanted the labour also to combine with 
service motive and then capitalists would exist only 
as trustees : ‘“There was no distinction between the 
Hindus and the Muslims in labour, They were all 
labourers. If the communal canker entered the 
labour ranks, both will weaken labour and _ there- 
fore themselves and the country. Labour was a 
great leveller of all distinctions. If they realized 
that truth, he would like them to go a step further. 
Labour, because it chose to remain unintelligent, 
either became subservient or insolently believed in 
damaging capitalist’s goods and machinery or even 
in killing capitalists. He was a labourer by con- 
viction and a bhangi. As such his interests were 
bound with those of labour. As such he wished 
to tell them that violence would never save them. 
They would be killing the goose that laid golden 
eggs. What he had been saying for years was that 
labour was far superior to capital. Without labour 


1 N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 276. 
2 Ibid, Sec. 276. 
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gold, silver and copper were a useless burden. It 
was labour which extracted precious ore from the 
bowels of the earth. He could quite conceive 
labour existing without metal, Labour was price- 
less, not gold. He wanted marriage between 
capital and labour. They could work wonders in 
co-operation. But that could happen only when 
labour was intelligent enough to co-operate with 
itself and then offer co-operation with capital on 
terms of honourable equality. Capital controlled 
labour because it knew the art of combination. 
Drops in separation could only fade away; drops 
in co-operation made the ocean which carried on 
its broad bosom ocean greyhounds. 


Similarly, if all the labourers in any part of the 
world combined together they could not be tempted 
by higher wages or helplessly allow themselves to 
be attracted for, say, a pittance. A true and non- 
violent combination of labour would act like a 
magnet attracting to it all the needed capital. 
Capitalists would then exist only as trustees. When 
that happy day dawned, there would be no 
difference between capital and labour. ‘Then 
labour will have ample food, good and sanitary 
awellings, all the necessary education for their 
children, ample leisure for self-education and proper 
medical assistance.’ 


On these basic principles Ahmedabad Labour 
Union was organized at the instance of Gandhi 
which has done admirable work : ‘Ahmedabad 
Labour Union is a model for all India to copy. 
Its basis is non-violence, pure and simple. It has 
never had a set-back in its career. It has gone on 
from strength to strength without fuss and without 
show. It has its hospital, its schools for the 
children of the mill-hands, its classes for adults, its 
own printing press and khadi depot, and its own 
residential quarters. Almost all the hands are 
voters and decide the fate of elections. They came 
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on the voter’s list at the instance of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. The organization has never 
taken part in party politics of the Congress. It 
influences the municipal policy of the city. It has 
to its credit very successful strikes which were 
wholly non-violent. Mill owners and labour have 
governed their relations largely through voluntary 
arbitration. If I had my way, I would regulate 
all the labour organizations of India after the 
Ahmedabad model. It has never sought to intrude 
itself upon the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and has been uninfluenced by the Congress. A 
time, I hope, will come when it will be possible for 
the Trade Union Congress to accept the Ahmedabad 
Organization as part of the All-India Union. But 
ITaminno hurry. It will come in its own time.’’} 


The problem of labour is so important that 
Gandhi included it under his ‘Constructive Pro- 
gramme’ in which he has outlined the course of 
action a labour union should stand for: ‘‘Closely 
allied to the Kisan work is ‘labour’. Here labour 
means industrial labour and therefore, concentrated 
and centralized and much more limited in scope. 
Moreover, it lends itself readily to _ political 
handling. Being necessarily confined to cities it 
attracts workers more easily than Kisan work. As 
part of constructive programme its primary aim is 
elevation of labour to its deserved status. There- 
fore, a labour worker’s aim should be to raise the 
moral and intellectual height of labour and thus 
by sheer merit to make him or her capable not 
merely of bettering his or her material condition 
but making labour master of the means of produc- 
tion instead of being the slave that it is. Capital 
should be labour’s servant, not its master. Labour 
should be made conscious of its duty from whose 
performance rights follow as a matter of course. In 
a concrete form : 


(a) Labour should have its own unions, 
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(b) Education both general and scientific, of 
both men and women, should be regularly 
undertaken through night schools. 


(c) Children of labourers should be educated 
after the basic education style. 


(d) ‘There should be a hospital, a creche and 


a maternity home attached to every centre. 


(ce) Labour should be able to support itself 
during strikes (Labour should be taught 
the science of conducting a successful non- 
violent strike). 

All the work I have mentioned could be done 

through unions mentioned in (a).’”? 


Although not satisfied in its entirety Gandhi 
regarded Ahmedabad Union referred to above as a 
model : ‘““To my knowledge the Ahmedabad Union 
is the best managed union. This does not mean 
that it has reached my ideal. It is trying so. If 
all the unions worked in the same direction, the lot 
of labour would be infinitely better than it is today. 
Labour united and morally and intellectually 
trained would anyday be superior to capital.’” 


Trade Unions in India are at present controlled 
not by the labourers themselves but by outside 
leadership. Thisis a defect of the trade union 
movement, and can only be remedied by the 
spread of education among the workers: ‘‘One 
word about policy. It is not anti-capitalistic. The 
idea is to take from capital labour’s due share and 
no more, and this not by paralysing capital, but by 
reform among labourers from within and by their 
own self-consciousness; not again through the 
cleverness and manoeuvring of non-labour leaders, 
but by educating labour to evolve its own leader- 
ship and its own self-reliant, self-existing organiza- 
tion. . Its direct aim is not in the least degree poli- 

tical. Its direct aim is internal reform and evolu- 
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tion of internal strength. ‘The direct result of this 
evolution when and ifit ever becomes complete, 
will naturally be tremendously political. I have 
not, therefore, the remotest idea of exploiting 
labour or organizing it for any direct political 
power of first-class importance when it becomes a 
self-existing unit. Labour, in my opinion, must 
not become a pawn inthe hands of the politician 
on the political chessboard. It must, by its sheer 
strength, dominate the chessboard.” 


Gandhi believed that because of meagre income 
of mill-hands there is little accommodation for. 
saving a part of their income for the rainy day and 
on occasions like strike, they starve. In order to 
avoid this state of affairs he advocated the mill- 
hands to have subsidiary occupations: “‘I hold that 
a working knowledge of a variety of occupations 
is to the working class what metal is to the capi- 
talist.’”? 


For this purpose he strongly felt absence of 
coherent labour organizations, “‘But the difficulty 
is that whilst today capital is organized and seems 
to be securely entrenched, labour is not. The in- 
telligence of the working man is cramped by his 
soulless, mechanical occupation which leaves him 
little scope or chance to develop his mind. It has 
prevented him from realizing the power and full 
dignity of status. He has been taught to believe 
that his wages have tobe dictated by capitalists 
instead of his demanding his ownterms. Let him 
only be organized along right lines and have his 
intelligence quickened, let him learn a variety of 
occupations, and he will be able to go about with 
his head erect and never be afraid of being with- 
out means of subsistence.’ 


Gandhi quoted example of Ahmedabad Union 
giving alist of subsidiary occupations taught to 
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them: ‘An organized and systematic effort is now 
being made by the Labour Union (of Ahmedabad) 
in that direction. Mill hands are being taught to 
select occupations which they can practise in their 
leisure hours at home and which would give them 
substantial relief in times of unemployment. These 
are ginning, cleaning, carding and spinning of 
cloth, weaving, tailoring, soap and paper making, 
type setting etc.’ 


There is strong case for the workers realizing 
these principles and to live up to them to re-estab- 
lish the social equilibrium upset by a variety of 
reasons. | 


Commercial and Financial Policies 


The principle of ‘Law of Comparative Cost’ is 
said to govern international trade. A country, 
therefore, exports those things which it can produce 
at the lowest cost. The trade may be free or 
protected. In every country except England, it 
was found necessary that the state should encourage 
the growth of industries by protecting them from 
foreign competition. Evenin England, the infant 
industries were granted protection in the early days 
of Industrial Revolution. 


There was a policy of discrimination in India 
that was evidenced from what was known as 
‘Imperial Preference’. According to this policy, 
the Government of India levied lower rates of 
import duties on British goods and goods sent by 
the empire-countries, and higher rates on goods 
sent by other countries. The purpose of this policy 
was to encourage the growth of trade and industries 
of the British empire. 


Gandhi did not approve of the formula of 
commercial discrimination: ‘‘No disqualification 
not suffered by Indian-born citizens of the State 
shall be imposed upon any person lawfully residing 
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or entering India merely on the ground of race, 
colour or religion.’”! 


But in order that this principle may be applied 
in its full implications he wanted the conditions to 
be equalized and for that reason he preferred 
discrimination, if it may be called so: ‘‘In order to 
equalize conditions, the future Government of India 
would be constantly obliged to do what the existing 
(British) Government has neglected to do, namely, 
continually to discriminate in favour of the famish- 
ing Indians against those who have been blest by 
nature or by the Government themselves with 
riches and other privileges. It will be necessary 
for the future Government, perhaps, to provide 
quarters free to labour, and the moneyed men of 
India may say, ‘if you provide quarters for them 
you should give corresponding grants to us, 
although we do not require quarters of that nature’. 
But the state could not do so.’” 


Tracing the course of action in this respect he 
elucidated further : “I am afraid that for years to 
come India would be engaged in passing legislation 
in order to raise the down-trodden, the fallen, from 
the mire into which they have been sunk by the 
capitalists, by the landlords, by the so-called higher 
classes, and then, subsequently and scientifically, - 
by the British rulers. If we are to lift these people 
from the mire, then it would be the bounden duty 
of the National Government of India, in order to 
set its house in order, continually to give preference 
to those people and even free them from the 
burdens under which they are being crushed. 
And, if the landlords, the zamindars, moneyed 
men and those who are today enjoying privileges— 
I do not care whether they are Europeans or 
Indians—if they find that they are discriminated 
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against, I shall sympathize with them, but I will 
not be able to help them, even if I could possibly 
do so, because I would seek their assistance in 
that process, and without their assistance it would 
not be possible to raise these people out of the 
mire, ** 


In conformity with this principle of equaliza- 
tion, he did not visualize any discrimination and 
hoped that India will have an opportunity for 
commerce : “I would not wish India to live a life 
of complete isolation whereby it would live in water- 
tight compartments and allow nobody to enter 
her borders or to trade within her borders.’”* 

Gandhi wanted the state to have a predominant 
say in the conduct and administration and 
development of the key industries: “If the key 
industries are not taken over by the state itself, the 
state will atleast have a predominant say in the 
conduct and administration and development of the 
key industries.’ 

Gandhi did not foresee any benefit acruing to 
India in blindly following the policy of industriali- 
zation followed by foreign countries and wanted 
India to build her own economy suited to her own 
conditions : ‘A poor undeveloped country like India 


_ is not to be judged as a highly developed individua- 


list island like Great Britain may be. What is 
good for Great Britain today is, in. my opinion, in 
many respects poison for India. India has got to 
develop her own economies, her own policies, her 
own method of dealing with her industries and 
everything else.’”4 


Gandhi considered finance in terms of labour 
and not the money: ‘“‘India does not need to look 
to the gold standard or to the silver standard or to 
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any metallic standard, India has metals all its own, 
and that consists in her innumerable countless 
millions of labourers. It is true that the British 
Government has not declared itself solvent in 
connection with Indian finance, that it has been, 
upto now, able to pay the way ; but at what cost ? 
It has been at the cost of the cultivator, the money 
has been squeezed from the cultivator. Instead of 
thinking in terms of rupees, if the authorities had 
consulted and thought of finance in terms of these 
masses, they could have managed the affairs of 
India infinitely better than they have hitherto done, 
they would not then have been obliged to fall back 
upon foreign market. Everybody recognizes, and 
British financiers have told us, that for nine years 
out of ten India has always a favourable balance of 
trade.” In view of teeming labourers and abun- 
dance of natural resources present in India, Gandhi 
did not consider the necessity of looking to foreign 
capital : ‘““That is to say whenever India has, what 
may be called, an eight-anna ora ten-anna year, 
eight annas is really enough to give her a favour- 
able balance. Then India produces through bounti- 
ful nature, from Mother Earth, more than enough 
to pay for all her obligations, and more than 
for all the imports that she may ever require. 
If it is true, and [I hold that it is true, a country 
like India does not really need to fall back upon the 
foreign capitalist.’ 


Again he observed, ‘‘But I want to go a step 
further. It is known that these millions of cultiva- 
tors remain idle for six months inthe year. If 
these men would not remain idle for six months in 
the year, imagine the wealth that they would 
produce. Why should we then need ever to fall 
back upon the foreign market? That is how the 
whole idea of finance appears before me, a layman, 


1 C. Rajagopalacharya & J. C. Kumarappa, The Nation’s 
Voice, pp. 64-65. 
3 Ibid. 
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a man who continually thinks of these masses and 
wants to feel as they would feel. They would say 
we have all the labour, therefore, we do not want 
to fall back upon any foreign capital. So long as 
we labour, the whole world would want the 
products of our labour. And it is true, the world 
today wants the products of our labour. We would 
be able to produce those things that the world 
would voluntarily and willingly take from us. That 
has been the condition of India of ages past.’? 

Gandhi unequivocally denounced the policy of 
exploitation by forcing foreign articles to the Indian 
markets: ‘“Tell me,’’ said Gandhi, ‘‘is India morally 
bound to purchase Lancashire cloth whilst she can 
produce her own? Does not Lancashire owe any 
amends to India having prospered on the ruin of 
India ?’ ‘‘But if you don’t buy our cloth we won’t 
buy your tea or jute either,” said one of the British 
Mitt. 6. "No, certainly not,” said Gandhi, ‘fit 
is essentially a matter of Choice. We don’t want 
to force our tea or jute on you,’ 

Condemning the top-heavy British administra- 
tion and military expenditure Gandhi said, ‘‘We, 
not only the Congress, but all parties, have come to 
the conclusion that the British administration is 
top-heavy, and the military expenditure is crushing 
the nation to death,’”4 


He therefore wanted a control over them: ‘‘One 
of the acid tests of our getting even the mildest 
form of independence is this control over the army. 
Well, the fact of the matter is that however 
able, however industrious, however efficient these 
civilians may be, they are of no use to us if they 
are too expensive.”° He went on justifying his 


1 C. Rajagopalacharya & J.C. Kumarappa, The Nation’s 
Voice, pp. 64-65. 
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stand thus: ‘‘Their heavy salaries are said to be 
sufficient insurance against bribery and corruption. 
Well, it is too high a premium to pay and as far as 
the Indian sevants the bribe they may take would 
be more than covered by the high salaries and 
expenses of a few civilians.” To Gandhi truth is 
the end. Nothing is or exists in reality except 
truth according to his definition, The truth is that 
India is endowed with abundance of natural 
resources and man-power and if they are fully 
utilized in accordance with his philosophy of life, 
i. ¢., ‘Simple Living And High Thinking’ there is 
very little place for import of articles. The means 
to realize truth is Ahimsa or non-violence. Accord- 
ing to him, ‘Means to be means must always be 
within our reach’, and so Ahimsa is our supreme 
duty. Our duty in respect of production, consump- 
tion and exchange of articles is to follow the 
principle of ‘Swadeshi’ which means, “‘that we may 
not in any circumstance import a commodity that 
can be adequately supplied from our own country. 
For instance, I would regard it a sin to import 
Australian wheat on the score ofits better quality, 
but I would not have the slightest hesitation in 
importing oat meal from Scotland, if an absolute 
necessity for it is made out, because we do not grow 
oats in India.’” 


Decentralization of production and simplifica- 
tion of wants presuppose simplification of the 
methods of production and it is because of this 
that Gandhi discarded the machinery method: “‘I 
hold that the machinery method is harmful when 
the same thing can be done easily by millions of 
hands not otherwise occupied.’ 


Thus in order to make India self-supporting, 
self-reliant, and proof against temptations and 


1 CC. Rajagopalacharya & J. C. Kumarappa, The Nation’s 
Voice, pp. 123-24. 
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exploitation Gandhi restricted the use of things 
produced by machinery method irrespective of the 
fact whether they are manufactured in India or 
foreign countries and did not rule out the 
possibility of exchange of goods among the nations: 
‘But that does not mean that we cut adrift from 
the whole world. There will be nations that will 
want to inter-change with others because they can- 
not produce certain things. They will certainly 
depend on other nations for them, but the nations 
that will provide for them should not exploit 
them,’? 


In this context he saw trade possibility in India 
itself : “With growing prosperity, her wants must 
grow. With her growing wants must grow also 
her imports.’”? 


Within the limit of Swadeshi principle he did 
not disapprove of foreign capital and skill: “I 
should have no objection to the use of foreign 
capital, or to the employment of foreign talent, 
when such are not available in India, or when we 
need them—but only on condition that such capital 
and such talents are exclusively under the control, 
direction and management of Indians and are 
used in the interests of India.’ 


A thing in itself is not necessarily bad, but it is 
its use that may prove it to be bad. For instance 
fire can cook food as well as burn homes and like- 
wise Swadeshi if made a fetish may prove to be 
bad that is to be guarded against: ‘“‘But even 
Swadeshi, like any other good thing, can be ridden 
to death if itis made a fetish. That is a danger 
which must be guarded against. ‘To reject foreign 
manufactures merely because they are foreign, and 
to go on wasting national time and money in the 
promotion in one’s country of manufactures for 


1M. K. Gandhi, Cent per Cent “Swadeshi, p. 113. 
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which it is not suited would be criminal folly, and 
a negation of the Swadeshi spirit. A true votary 
of Swadeshi will never harbour ill will towards 
the foreigner, he will not be actuated by 
antagonism towardsany body on earth. Swadeshi 
is not acult of hatred. Itis a doctrine of selfless 
service, that has its roots in the purest Ahimsa, 
t.¢., love.””} 


To put the ideal in practice what one has to do 
is, ““Each person can examine all the articles of 
food, clothing and other things that he uses from 
day to day, and replace foreign makes or city 
makes by those produced by the villagers in their 
homes or fields with the simple inexpensive tools 
they can easily handle and mend. This replacement 
will be itself an education of great value and a 
solid beginning. The next step will be opened out 
to him of itself. For instance, say, the beginner 
has been hitherto using a tooth-brush made in 
Bombay factory. He wants to replace it witha 
village brush. He is advised to use a babul twig. 
If he has weak teeth or is toothless, he has to crush 
one end of it with a rounded stone or a hammer 
on a hard surface. The other end he splits with a 
knife and uses the halves as tongue-scrapers. He 
will find these brushes to be cheaper and much 
cleaner than the very unhygienic factory made 
tooth-brush’” and so on. 

Taxation 


Gandhi held that the existing system of Public 
Finance and taxation is highly inequitable and 
irrational. It will, therefore, have to be radically 
recast and overhauled. The Government is but 
an agent for the people to enable them to carry on 
their business in a better way than they themselves 
can, ‘Taxes are paid to the Government to enable 
them to function for this particular purpose. The 
payment of Taxes carries with it a hope that the 


1M. K. Gandhi, From Yervada Mandir, pp. 66-67. 
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Government will function for the people. On the 
Government side, on the other hand, the right to 
collect taxes carries with it an obligation to spend 
it for the benefit of the taxpayer. Under the im- 
perialistic regime, the obligations to the people did 
not receive due consideration. 


Since Gandhian way of living is simplified to 
the barest minimum compressing human wants to 
the absolute comfort, the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to providing amenities of life 
is very much narrowed and thus curtailing their 
public expenditure. Gandhian way of living 
requires practice of Yamas and Niyamas to control 
living to conform to purest standard. Yamas in- 
clude Ahimsa (Non-violence), Satya (Truth), Asteya 
(Non-stealing), Brahmacharya (Celibacy), Apari- 
graha (Non-possession) ; Niyamas include Saucha 
(Bodily purity), Santosh (Contentment), Tapa 
(Forbearance), Swadhyaya (Study of scriptures), 
Ishwar-pranidhana (Resignation to the will of God). 


Therefore, Gandhi decried possession of wealth 
hence impossibility of having a big amount of 
revenue collected through taxes: “In this of all 
countries in the world possession of inordinate 
wealth by individuals should be held as a crime 
against Indian humanity. Therefore the maximum 
limit of taxation of riches beyond a certain margin 
can never be reached.” 

According to his conception of way of living 
political constitution of India should also be 
commensurate with it and thereby obviating a 
complex and elaborate Government machinery and 
its expenditure: ‘“‘Every village will be a republic or 
panchayat having full powers. It follows, there- 
fore, that every village has to be self-sustained and 
capable of managing its affairs even to the extent 
of defending itself against the whole world. It will 
be trained and prepared to perish in the attempt to 
defend itself against any onslaught from without. 


a M. K. Gandhi, Basic Education, p. 30. 
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Thus, ultimately, it is the individual who is the 
unit....In this structure composed of innumerable 
villages there will be ever widening, never ascending 
circles. Life will not bea pyramid with the appex 
sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic 
circle whose centre will be the individual always 
ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to 
perish for the circle of villages, till atlast the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, 
sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of which 
they are integral units. Therefore, the outermost 
circumstance will not wield power to crush the 
inner circle but will give strength to all within and 
derive its own strength from it.’ 


Gandhi gave a vivid picture of unproportionate 
and unjust system of taxation in India and 
observed : “India has been ruined economically. 
The revenue derived from our people is out of all 
proportion to ourincome. Our average income is 
seven pice, less than two pence per day and of the 
heavy taxes we pay, twenty per cent are raised 
from the land revenue derived from the peasantry 
and three percent from the salt tax, which falls 
most heavily on the poor. Customs and currency 
have been so manipulated as to heap further 
burden on the peasantry. 


The British manufactured goods constitute the 
bulk of our imports, Customs duties betray clear 
partiality for the British manufactures, and revenue 
from them is used not to lessen the burden on the 
masses, but for sustaining a highly extravagant 
administration, Still more arbitrary has been the 
manipulation of the exchange ratio, which has 
resulted in millions being drained away from the 
country.’”” 

Therefore he wanted an overhauling: ‘“‘The 
terrific pressure of land revenue, which furnishes a 
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large part of the total, must undergo a consider- 
able modification, in an independent India....Not 
only, then, has land revenue to be considerably 
reduced, but the whole revenue system has to be 
so revised as to make the ryot’s good its primary 
concern.’ But Gandhi found the system under 
British regime to the contrary to the ryot’s good: 
‘‘But the British system seems to be designed to crush 
the very life out of him. Even the salt he must 
use to live is so taxed as to make the burden fall 
heaviest on him, if only because of the heartless 
impartiality of its incidence. The tax shows itself 
more burdensome on the poor man, when it is 
remembered that salt is the one thing he must eat 
more than the rich, both individually and collec- 
tively. The drink and drug revenue, too, is derived 
from the poor. It saps the foundations both of 
their health and morals. It is defended under the 
false plea of individual freedom, but in reality is 
maintained for its own sake. The ingenuity of the 
authors of the reforms of 1919 transferred this 
revenue to the so-called responsible part of 
dyarchy, so as to throw the burden of prohibi- 
tion on it, thus, from the very beginning, rendering 
it powerless for good. If the unhappy minister 
wipes out this revenue he must starve education, 
since in the existing circumstances he has no 
new source of replacing that revenue. If the 
weight of taxation has crushed the poor from 
above, the destruction of the central supple- 
mentary industry, that is, hand-spinning, has 
undermined their capacity for producing wealth. 
The tale of India’s ruination is not complete 
without reference to the liabilities incurred in her 
name. Sufficient has been recently said about 
these in the public presses. It must be the duty of 
a free India to subject all the liabilities to the 
strictest investigation, and repudiate those that may 
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be adjudged by an impartial tribunal to be unjust 
and unfair.”’! 


Addressing to the Viceroy, Gandhi wrote, ‘“The 
inequities sampled above are maintained in order 
to carry on a foreign administration, demonstrably 
the most expensive in the world. Take your own 
salary. It is over Rs. 21,000 per month besides 
many other indirect additions. The British Prime 
Minister gets £ 5000 per year, that is Rs. 5400 per 
month, at the present rate of exchange. You are 
getting over Rs. 700 per day, against India’s 
average income of less than two annas per day. 
Thus you are getting much over five thousand 
times India’s average income. The British Prime 
Minister is getting only ninety times Britain’s 
average income. On bended knee I ask you to 
ponder over this phenomenon. I have takena 
personal illustration to drive home a painful truth. 
I have too great a regard for you as a man to wish 
to hurt your feelings. I know that you do not need 
the salary you get. Buta system that provides for 
such an arrangement deserves to be summarily 
scraped. What is true of the Viceregal salary is 
true generally of the whole administration, <A 
radical cutting down of the revenue, therefore, 
depends upon an equally radical reduction in the 
expenses of the administration. But I know that 
the salt tax has to go and many other things with 
it, if my letter means what it says.” 

Thus it is clear that though the scope for heavy 
taxation is very much restricted in Gandhian 
system of society yet to achieve that ideal there is 
margin for taxation in some spheres today, “in 
England, I understand, they have already gone as 
far as 70 per cent of the earnings beyond a pres- 
cribed figure. There is no reason why India should 
not go to a much higher figure.’”* 


1D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. Il, p. 20. 
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He pleaded for duties like death duty to be 
imposed, ‘“‘Why should there not be death duties ? 
Those sons of millionaires who are of age and yet 
inherit their parents’ wealth, are losers for the 
very inheritance, The nation thus becomes a 
double loser. For the inheritance should rightly 
belong to the nation. And the nation loses again 
in that the full faculties of the heirs are not drawn 
out, being crushed under the law of riches.’ 


tM. K. Gandhi, Basic Education, p. 30. 


CHAPTER VI 


GANDHIAN APPROACH TO EXCHANGE 


ECONOMY 


To arrive at the salient features determining 
Gandhian approach to exchange economy we have 
to peep into the distinctive points of Gandhian 
economic philosophy. ‘The distinctive points of 
Gandhian Economy as we have seen in the previous 
chapters are: 


1. 


2. 
3. 


It follows the line of natural, non-violent 
economy. 


It recognizes non-violent occupations. 


It eschews violence and competition 
altogether. 


It desires to a return to ‘VARNASHRAMA’ 
in such an amended form as to retain the 
basic ideals of the old as are good to society 
and to eradicate the evils crept init, as an 
outgrowth, to make it applicable in the 
modern world. 


It restricts possession of wealth and increas- 
ing of material wants. 


It desires each member of society to regulate 
life in accordance with the principles of life, 
known as Yamas and Niyamas revived in 
the form of Ashram Vows. 


It substitutes human value reckoned in 
terms of material possessions with that of 
service. 

It upholds self-sufficient, balanced and self- 
contained rural economy based on decen- 
tralization. 

It aspires for developing not only the best 
methods of production alone but the best 
methods of both, production and distribu- 
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tion, to eliminate roundabout way of 
distribution, 


10. It places labour above capital. 


11. It requires observance of eternal law of 
_Bread Labour and the Dignity of Body 
Labour. 


12. It upholds the law of Swadeshi in all aspects 
of human life—religious, political and 
economic. 


13. It upholds progress to consist in develop- 
ment of ethical and moral values as against 
hoarding of material things. 


14. It upholds the absolutist principle ‘Greatest 
good to all’. 

15. It emphasizes on individual freedom based 
on equality and democracy and regards 
capital in terms of human beings and not 
metal. 


When goods that are in short supply enter the 
market there is likely to be dissatisfaction which 
will lead finally to violence. ‘True trade can only 
take place in surpluses. ‘Thus the three points that 
we mainly take into account in exchange are: 
Market, Money and Surpluses. We are used to view 
these terms in a special way coming within the 
purview of present day economics. Now we have 
to view these terms before the dazzling light of the 
Gandhian economic philosophy, distinctive features 
being outlined above. 


Let us examine these terms one by one to arrive 
at the salient features determining Gandhian 
approach to exchange economy. 


Market 


From the distinctive features of Gandhian 
economic philosophy we can very well see that the 
area of market is surrounded by so many limiting 
factors. To arrive at salient features determining 
Gandhian approach to exchange economy we will 
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have mainly to fall back upon the principle of 
Swadeshi. 


In its economic aspect Swadeshi is defined by 
Gandhi thus: “In that of economics I should use 
only things that are produced by my immediate 
neighbours and serve those industries by making 
them efficient and complete where they might be 
found wanting.’’! 


In other words, “It follows that Swadeshi was 
that spirit which dictated man to serve his next- 
door neighbour to the exclusion of any other. The 
condition...was that the neighbour thus served had 
in his turn to serve his own neighbour, In this 
sense Swadeshi was never exclusive. It recognized 
the scientific limitation of human capacity for 
service,’ 


If we are controlled by these considerations the 
condition would be: “Then every village of India 
will almost be a self-supporting and self-contained 
unit exchanging only such necessary commodities 
with other villages where they are not locally 
producible.’” 


Thus we see that the area or extent of market in 
the sense of the current Economics is very much 
confined. It is like this. Each village to try to 
produce all its necessities within its borders. If it 
cannot produce certain necessities on account of 
unavoidable reasons, it may exchange with neigh- 
bouring villages with its surpluses. Thus the 
satisfaction of wants with the supply of commodities 
will start from bottom upwards. In so doing the 
idea will always loom large to satisfy wants with 
the surpluses from as narrow a radius of distance 
as possible from its vicinity. In this process we will 
have to forego many of our wants: “‘Swadeshi...is a 
religious discipline to be undergone in utter 
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disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals. Under its spell the deprivation of 
a pin or a needle, because these are not manu- 
factured in India, need cause no terror. Swadeshist 
will learn to do without hundreds of things which 
today he considers necessary.’”} 


But it does not mean that we will not have to 
buy anything from distant places or markets. The 
governing principle under the circumstances will be 
to see whether there is genuine need for a thing to 
obtain from elsewhere, which cannot be manu- 
factured locally, and also its importation does not 
adversely affect any of our local industry : ‘‘I buy 
from every part of the world what is needed for my 
growth. I refuse to buy from anybody anything 
however nice or beautiful, if it interferes with my 
growth or injures those whom Nature has made my 
first care. I buy useful, healthy literature from 
every part of the world. I buy surgical instruments 
from England, pins and pencils from Austria, and 
watches from Switzerland. ButI will not buy an 
inch of the finest cotton fabric from England or 
Japan or any other part of the world, because it has 
injured and increasingly injures the millions of the 
inhabitants of India.’ 


Importation of commodities may be greater in 
the transitional stages until the conditions of pro- 
duction in our country remains as they are today : 
“Tt will be thus clear from the above that it is hardly 
possible for me to give an exhaustive catalogue of 
' foreign articles whose importation in India ought 
to be prohibited. JI have simply indicated the 
general principle by which we can be guided in all 
such cases. And this principle will hold good in 
future too so long as the conditions of production 
in our country remain as they are today.’ 


1M. K. Gandhi, Economic and Industrial Life and Relations, 
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Thus the guiding principle in a nut shell is, 
““My economic creed is a complete taboo in respect 
of all foreign commodities whose importation is 
likely to prove harmfulto our indigenous interests.’” 


Ultimately the idealis, ‘‘It (Swadeshi) means 
production and distribution of articles manufac- 
tured in one’s own country. In its narrow and 
purest form, it means the saving of sixty crore 
rupees annually through the instrumentality of the 
peasant population.’ 


In it the Law of Supply and Demand is cane 
tuted by the Law of Manufacturing enough for the 
supply, “....is not against the law of supply and 
demand, because it does away with the law by 
manufacturing enough for the supply.’ 

The economic law directing one to buy the best 
and the cheapest is not always true: “‘The rule of 
the best and the cheapest is not always true. Just 
as we do not give up our country for one witha 
better climate but endeavour to improve our own, 
so also may we not discard Swadeshi for better or 
cheaper foreign things.’”* 


Money 


In an economy of the kind we envisage the 
volume of commerce and _ trade will necessarily be 
restricted. Commodities will exchange with 
commodities and the part that money would play 
will be largely confined to acting as means of 
exchange. The spread of money economy has 
brought in its trail a great deal of maladjustments. 
Exchange in money does not report true values. It 
is a measure of ratios between different products. 
But it is utterly incapable of recording subjective 
values. Therefore, as an instrument of exchange 
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it is defective and allows of the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. 


Substantiating the effects of money economy 
Richard B. Gregg observed, ‘‘It may be due to the 
fact that under a money economy the moneyed 
person, with his fluid capital, has more opportu- 
nities to increase it, and therefore under the statisti- 
cal laws of chance and probability, he will be able 
to secure more advantages and grow wealthier than 
an equally intelligent farmer whose capital is more 
locked-up in land and farm equipment. But even 
ifitis an impersonal effect of the laws of chance, 
an economic equivalent of Christ’s saying, ‘Unto 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away, even that which he 
hath’,—nevertheless the fact is that cities, and 
industrialism that builds up cities, exploit country 
people. such as the villagers of India. The 
economic exchanges between city and country are 
not evenly or justly balanced. 


“This exploitation does not stop with making one 
group always rich andthe other always poor. It 
goes on to exploit the soil. Then comes soil 
erosion, then gradual decrease of quantity and 
quality of food, decrease of population and eventual 
deserts or near-deserts such as exist on and around 
the cities of old exploiting § civilization-Rome, 
Greece, Persia, Babylon, Sumeria, Ur, some 21 in 
alle 

In Gandhian economy there will be very little 
share of money as a medium of exchange. The 
farmers will exchange other commodities required 
by them against their production. 


The artisans will get their wages also in kind. 
Thus a good deal of the local supply and consump- 
tion will proceed under barter economy. 


Gandhi synchronised capital with labour : ‘‘We 
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have unfortunately come under the hypnotic 
suggestion and hypnotic influence of capital, so 
that we have come to believe that capital is all in 
allon earth. But a moment’s thought would show 
that labour has at its disposal capital which the 
capitalist will never possess. Ruskin taught in his 
age that Labour has unrivalled opportunities. But 
he spoke above our heads. At the present moment 
there is an Englishman, Sir Daniel Hamilton, who 
is really making the experiment. He is an economist. 
He is a capitalist also ; but through his economic 
research and experiments he has come to the same 
conclusions as Ruskin had arrived at intuitively, 
and he has brought to labour a vital message. He 
says it is wrong to think that a piece of metal 
constitutes Capital. Hesays it is wrong even to 
think that so much produce is capital ; but he adds 
that if we go to the very source, it is Labour, that 
is capital, and that living capital is inexhaustible.’! 


Therefore he believed that true social economics 
teaches us that the worker and the employer are 
parts of the indivisible organism: “‘True social 
economics teaches us that the worker and the 
employer are parts of the indivisible organism. 
None is smaller or greater than the other. Their 
interests should not be conflicting but are identical 
and interdependent.’ 


Thus Gandhi recognized the place of money as 
a token of exchange but thought it useful only if 
there is no contradiction between capital and 
patriotism : “‘Capital is necessary for all enterprise. 
Labour itself may be described as a kind of capital. 
But even in the narrower sense of money, some 
capital, be it everso little, is necessary even for 
labour’s enterprise. ‘Therefore there is no contra- 
diction between capital and patriotism.’ 


N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 259. 
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Again he observed, ‘‘Money has its use as much 
as labour. After all money is a token of exchange. 
A person having 25 rupees has say 50 labourers at 
his disposal, regarding 8 as. as the wage for a day 
of eight hours. A labourer who has 49 fellow 
labourers working in unison with him is even with 
the person who has Rs. 25. The advantage, if 
any, will be with the one who has monopoly 
Ol aor If both .are “even there will: Be 
harmony.””? 

He, therefore, visualized comparatively a much 
smaller use of money for unavoidable articles taken 
in exchange and a greater and predominant local 
exchange based on barter or some other suitable 
unit of currency which is substantiated by his 
statement about sale of khadi: ‘‘My experience tells 
me that in order to make khadi universal both in 
the cities and villages, it should be made available 
only in exchange for Yarn. As time passes I hope 
people will themselves insist on buying khadi 
through Yarn currency.’” 


Surpluses 


When the production and distribution are 
localized, the temptation to speed up production 
indefinitely and at any price disappears. There 
would then be no competition and other evils 
attendant with it: ‘She (India) can live for herself 
only if she produces and is helped to produce 
everything for her requirements within her own 
borders. She need not be, she ought not to be, 
drawn into the vortex of mad and ruinous competi- 
tion which breeds fratricide, jealousy, and many 
other evils.’”® : 

His formula for village production is, “Every 
village to produce and use all its necessaries and, 
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in addition, produce a certain percentage as its 
contribution to the cities.’ 


Since it is the surpluses of commodities which 
are to be exchanged, a certain percentage that is 
produced by the village as its contribution towards 
the cities, will form the exchangeable surplus. 
Hence the volume of exchange will be very much 
compressed. 


Summing up in the words of Dr. J. C. 
Kumarappa, ‘“‘Whatever trade takes place between 
nations beyond political barriers, such trade should 
be principally in luxury goods and surpluses. 
International trade, when it touches primary needs 
or raw materials, often develops violence, and ends 
in One country controlling the economic life of the 
other, either through political imperialism or 
economic dictatorship. Such situations ultimately 
lead to violence, and therefore, our advocacy of 
self-sufficiency gains greater emphasis in interna- 
tional matters. This need to restrict our foreign 
trade to pre-determined surpluses has been under- 
lined by the last two world wars. The amount of 
violence, greed and hatred, that was set afoot by 
the last two wars, has set back progress of mankind 
by several centuries. Unless we approach this 
subject ina detached way so as to deal with it 
objectively, international commerce and trade will 
be bound to bring conflicts between the nations, 
which will prove disastrous to the interests of 
everybody.’” 


1M. K. Gandhi, Economic and Industrial Life and Relations, 
Vol. I, p. liv. 
2 J.C. Kumarappa, The Gandhian Way of Life, pp. 33-34. 


CHAPTER VII 


PLANNED ECONOMY ON GANDHIAN 
PRINCIPLES 


Before considering the type of planned economy 
on Gandhian principles let us keep before usa 
rough picture of the planning that is being carried 
on today and its broad features. 


Dickinson indicated the essentials of planning 
in his definition thus, ‘“‘Economic planning is the 
making of major economic decisions—what and how 
much is to be produced, how, when and where it is 
to be produced, and to whom itis to be allocated— 
by the conscious decision of a determinate autho- 
rity on the basis of a comprehensive survey of the 
system as a whole,” 


It transpires from the above definition that 
the main features of planning are: 

jl. Presence of a definite planning authority. 
It may be dictatorial, or it may work 
subject to the democratic control of a parlia- 
ment. 

2. Decisions are based on a survey of the 
economy as a whole. 


3. Planning implies the conscious and delibe- 
rate choice of economic priorities by some 
public authority. 

The Planning Commission, in India, is the 
defacto authority to plan though technically the 
decision lays with the Parliament, and the execution 
with the central and the state Governments. 

The form of planning adopted in India isin 
between the socialistic and capitalistic and Gan- 
dhian plannings, designated asa mixed economy 
envisaging the co-existence of a ‘public sector’ and 


1 Dickinson, Economics of Socialism, p. 14. 
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a ‘private sector’, with a greater leaning towards 
socialistic approach known as ‘Socialistic Pattern’. 
It is assumed that both methods of planning, 2, ¢., 
planning by direction and planning by inducement 
are being used to mitigate the shortcomings of 
each and to avail of the benefits of both. 

India is one of the under-developed countries 
amongst those of Asia, Africa, South America and 
some parts of South-Eastern Europe. It is estimated 
that about two-thirds of the world’s population 
receives one-sixth of the world’s income, or, 
produces less than one-sixth of the world’s output. 
All these countries known as under-developed 
countries are characterized by ‘‘low real income 
per capita’ due to one or the other or both of the 
following factors : 


(1) production resourcess may be poor in 
quantity and quality. 

(1) the resources of the country may not be 
fully utilized. In reality these two factors 
act and react upon each other. As such 
the need for economic planning 1s felt even 
greater in under-developed countries. 

The following determinants of Economic deve- 

lopment are recognized : 


(i) Capital formation. 

(ii) Organization. 

(111) Productive Techniques. 

(iv) Technical skill. 

(v) Population growth, and 

(vi) Social and psychological factors. 

It is assumed that these determinants of econo- 
mic development can work effectively only if the 
entire economie life is planned. In this work of 
planning in India, ““The state has to take on heavy 
responsibilities as the principal agency speaking 
for and acting on behalf of the community as a 
whole. The public sector has to expand rapidly 
and the private sector has to play its part within 
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the framework of the comprehensive plan accepted 
by the community.’”! 

The First Five Year Plan was, ‘‘essentially a 
plan of preparation for laying the foundation for 
more rapid development in the future.’” 

The objectives of the Second Five Year Plan 
are : 


(1) a sizeable increase in national income so as 
to raise the level of living in the country ; 

(ii) rapid industrialization with particular 
emphasis on the development of basic and 
heavy industries ; 


(iii) a large expansion of employment opportu- 
nities ; and 

(iv) reduction of inequalities in income and 
wealth and a more even distribution of 
economic power. 


The First Five Year Plan involved an outlay of 
Rs, 2356 crores whereas the outlay envisaged in the 
Second Five Year Plan amounts to Rs. 4800 
crores. 


It is clear that our planning machinery is too 
much drawn away by mere monetary and statistical 
considerations, to the neglect of some of the basic 
facts of our people’s peculiar situation. Itis not 
conducive to change our culture to fit in the 
assumed frame. Dr. Alfred Metraux of the Social 
Science Department of the UNESCO opines, 
‘‘Economists and technicians, because they dealin 
statistics and handle practical problems, become 
imbued with an alarming self-confidence. ‘They 
seldom have any inkling of the relationship that 
exists between the various institutions of a group 
and fail to realize that its culture cannot be altered 
piecemeal.’’? 


1 Second Five Year Plan, p. 24. 
2 First Five Year Plan, p. 70. 
8 Harijan, Jan. 9, 1954, p. 368, 
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It will, thus, be wrong to copy the Western 
orthodox pattern of industrialism and the pattern 
for it should suit our peculiar conditions. There is 
a grave necessity to try to build from below and not 
from above, as it is today. 


In India, at present we aim, through the 
Second Five Year Plan, as if to reverse the histori- 
cal process and try to impose on our people a thing 
which is bound to be an exotic and therefore to 
create an economic and cultural gap over and 
above a too heavy financial burden. : 


India is at a cross-road of its developing pro- 
cesses. She has to chose the way. ‘There are two 
ways open before her, viz., the Western and the 
Gandhian. She has already travelled to some extent 
in the Western way and has some experience to 
decide whether to continue to follow the same way 
or to come back to the Gandhian way which 
though narrow, is sure toreach the goal sooner 
and with less fatigue. 


Speaking about the Gandhian way, Richard B. 
Gregg observed, ‘‘Intellectuals and other leaders 
should not think of the condition of India as 
essentially backward. Fortunately India is now 
at a stage, a fork in the road, when she can either 
continue on the road the West has taken to 
violence, or go on the road pointed out by Gandhi 
that leads to a peaceful, non-violent society. The 
West and Russia have got themselves so snarled in 
violence, from top to bottom, in all their economic 
processes, that they are going to have a dreadfully 
difficult and long struggle to get into the path of 
wisdom. India can make the choice of wisdom 
and follow it much more easily now. Possibly 
Asia and Africa are the only areas free to make 
this choice and act onit now. They now have this 
immense advantage for the future, just as America 
had it in her natural resources when the Europeans 
settled there. Gandhiji’s wisdom is a more 
valuable resource than America ever had. But 
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like other resources it must be used in order to 
become wealth.’’! 


Apart from other considerations of differences 
between the Western and Gandhian systems of 
planning, 7.¢., least interference by the State in the 
life of the people, decentralization of production 
making individuals in a position to work in their 
own cottages, simple living, self-sufficiency in vital 
needs against indiscriminate mass _ production, 
development of spiritual and moral values and non- 
violent social order etc. If we analyse the determi- 
nants of economic development pointed out above, 
we are bound to come to the definite conclusion 
that India cannot meet all the requirements to 
reap the benefits of rapid industrialization on 
western model as is being done today, within a 
conceivable reasonable space of time and there 
can be no end to bitterness and conflicts, and no 
unification of ‘Haves’ and ‘Have-nots’ is foreseeable. 


Capital Formation 


Experience of working towards industrial plan- 
ning in other countries has shown that in proportion 
to capital outlay, the increase of national income is 
not commensurate, For instance, the net investment 
during 1870-1913 in Britain was 10 per cent of the 
national income, and in prosperous years as much 
as 15 per cent ; the national income increased at the 
rate of 150 per cent, In the U. 5. A. the rate of 
investment was 13 to 16 per cent and the national 
income increased five-fold. In the U.S.S.R. it 
was 20 per cent during 1928-1938; the increase in 
national income was about 130 per cent. The word 
commensurate is used here to denote the fact that 
though conceivably there has been increase in the 
national income in these countries yet the problem 
of unemployment and equal distribution could not 
be solved. If all the members of a nation cannot get 


ee a the share in the increase of wealth the capi- 


Richard B. Geogr A Philosophy of Indian Economic Deve- 
lopment, p. 175. 


taloutlay cannot be justified to the increased figure 
in national income. On this basis it is assumed 
that in India a rate of growth commensurate with 
needs cannot be achieved until the rate of capital 
formation comes up to 20 per cent or more of the 
national income. One may not forget that there 
is no guarantee that each and every member of the 
Indian nation will be benefitted even if it is possible 
to make huge capital outlay. Plans that call for 
the investment of thousands of crores in a country, 
where getting one square meal a day is an achieve- 
ment with the majority, are destined to be largely 
left on paper. 


This fact has been emphasized by Dr. B. C. Roy. 
He pointed out in a note on the Plan frame, that 
‘the total strain involved will be beyond the coun- 
try’s present capacity to bear, particularly in view 
of the fact that the most important element in 
assessing this capacity in democratic planning is 
the willingness of different sections of the people 
themselves to undergo this strain........ How high we 
aspire to reach in the next five years depends on 
how strong we are at themoment. The measure of 
this strength lies in the size of our current investible 
surpluses. Most of our resources are used up to 
barely support life. If we take away a large part 
of them to invest in schemes which will bear fruit 
for direct consumption only after a long interval, 
there must be a danger of damage through over- 
strain.” 


Organization 


The conditions of the country are such that the 
type of organization required for the modern plann- 
ing may remain wanting for generations to come 
for to quote Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, ‘‘The people 
of our land are extremely poor. Labour is plenti- 
ful, but capital is scarce. A non-violent society 
striving after the economy of service must, there- 
fore, be based on revenue and not oncapital. These 
considerations lead us to advocate methods of pro- 
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duction which involve little or no capital, and for 
which raw materials and a ready local market for 
finished products are easily available. However 
much we may desire it otherwise, we cannot change 
these factors, and any planning which ignores 
these, will not succeed.’”! 


Productive Technique 


As has been indicated above, we have to make 
the plan essentially labour-intensive and not capital 
intensive which is not the case in the Second 
Five Year Plan, as can be seen from its pathetic 
reliance on foreign aid both technical and financial; 
and the dangerous venture of deficit finance. Our 
heritage is not fit for the foreign industrialism, In 
this connection observation made by the noted 
historian oymbee may be recalled here: ‘“Tech- 
nology operates on the surface of life, and 
therefore it seems practicable to adopt a foreign 
technology without putting oneself in danger 
of ceasing to be able to call one’s soul one’s own. 
This notion that, in adopting a foreign techno- 
logy, one is incurring only a limited liability may, 
of course, be a miscalculation. ‘The truth seems to 
be that all the different elements in a culture pat- 
tern have an inner connection with each other, so 
that, if one abandons one’s own traditional 
technology and adopts a foreign technology instead, 
the effect of this change on the technological 
surface of life will not remain confined to the 
surface, but will gradually work its way down to 
the depths till the whole of one’s traditional culture 
has been undermined and the whole of the 
foreign culture has been given entry, bit by bit, 
through the gap made in the outer ring of one’s 
cultural defences by the foreign technology’s enter- 
Ine Wedaere........ 


1 J.C. Kumarappa, The Gandhian Economy and Other Essays, 
py. oe 
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“The truth is that every historic culture-pattern 
is an organic whole in which all the parts are 
interdependent, so that, if any part is prised out of 
its setting, both the isolated part and the mutilated 
whole behave differently from their behaviour 
when the pattern is intact. This is why ‘one 
man’s meat’ can be ‘another man’s poison’; and 
another consequence is that ‘one thing leads to 
another’. If a splinter is flaked off from one culture 
and is introduced into foreign body social, this 
isolated splinter will tend to draw in after it, into 
the foreign body in which it has lodged, the other 
component elements of the social system in which 
this splinter is at home and from which it has been 
forcibly and unnaturally detached. The broken 
pattern tends to reconstitute itself in a foreign 
environment into which one of its components has 
once found its way.’”! 

Technical Skill 

It is assumed that changes in productive organi- 
zation and technique also require increasing 
technical skill, but as Richard B. Gregg says, 
“Though the great intellectual movement embodied 
in modern industrialization represents an enormous 
increase in knowledge, it does not constitute a 
great increase in wisdom or its application. And 
because of the immense power and dangers in 
the modern world, the great need of India and 
of all countries is not more knowledge but more 
wisdom and its application.” The wealthy and 
the powerful are well able to take care of them- 
selves, but only the general masses in our country, 
who are helpless and poverty stricken, need the 
attention of an organized society. 

Population Growth 


The growth of population in India is ata very 
high rate. A growing population means that much 


1 = Harijan, 12-12-’53 and 26-12-53. 
2 Richard B. Gregg, A Philosophy of Indian Economic Deve- 
lopment, p. 138. 
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of the increase in national income will be absorbed 
by the increased number of persons and will not 
raise per capita income substantially. 


In this connection it will be stimulating to 
reproduce below extracts of Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao’s 
analysis of national income in India, appearing in 
the Illustrated Weekly of India dated the 5th 
February, 1961, under the caption ‘National 
Income’. ‘‘The latest year for which published 
data are available on the National Income of India,” 
wrote Dr. Rao, “is 1958-59”. The aggregate figure 
for that year, according to him, has been placed 
at Rs. 12,470 crores, as detailed below in Table I : 


TABLE [| 


NATIONAL INCOME BY CATEGORIES 


Amount Percentage 
(in crores of 
rupees) 

Agriculture, including 

animal husbandry 6,040 48-4 
Forestry 80 0°6 
Fishery 70 0°6 
Mining | 130 lel 
Factory Establishments 1,000 8'0 
Small Enterprises 1,000 8°] 
Communications 60 0°5 - 
Railways 330 2°6 
Organized Banking and 

Insurance 120 1:0 
Other Commerce & Transport 1,600 12°8 
Professions & Liberal Art 640 5‘1 
Government Services 730 59 
Domestic Services 170 1°4 
House Property 500 4:0 
Net Income from Abroad —10 —-0'1 
National Income 12,470 100-0 


‘Tt is well known,” observed Dr. Rao, “‘that 
rapid economic growth requires the increas- 


ing application of science, technology, and 


capital; and this is usually indicated by the 
greater role played in a developing economy 
by what may be called the organized sector. 
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“This organized sector is distinguished not only 
by the larger use of capital, power and technology, 
but also by the presence of bigger enterprises 
usually taking the form of corporate establishments. 
Another characteristic is the application of what 
may be called the economic principle, namely 
production for sale and maximisation of the net 
value added by economic activity. 


‘“The categories falling under this description in 
an Indiantable of national income are forestry, 
mining, factory establishments, railways, communi- 
cations, and organized banking and insurance. For 
the year 1958-59, these items account for a total 
of Rs. 1,720 crores out of Rs, 12,470 crores or 
about 13°8°%. It is obvious that this is not a satis- 
factory position. Unless the percentage of national 
income contributed by the modern sector increases 
substantially, there is but little chance of India 
catching with the developed countries. 


‘In this context it is rather depressing to find that, 
while planning has undoubtedly led to a _ consider- 
able increase in the size and contribution of the 
modern sector in absolute terms, there has not been 
any proportionate increase in its position in the 
economy asa whole. This is seen from table II, 
which sets out the position for 1948-49 (according to 
National Income Committee in 1950) and for 1958- 
59 (according to the C.S.O. Paper on national 
income). The picture revealed by this table shows the 
need for larger efforts in the direction of investment 
both in men and machinery in the modern sector.”’ 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE SHARE IN NATIONAL INCOME 

Category 1948-49 1958-59 Difference 
Forestry 0°9 0°6 —0°3 
Mining 0°9 | +0:2 
Factory establishments 9°] 8°0 —1'] 
Railways oe 2°6 —0°5 
Communications 0°5 0°5 —- 
Organized Banking and 

Insurance 0°8 1:0 +0°2 
Total for modern sector ia 13°8 —1°5 
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Dr. Rao is conscious of the population growth 
when he said, ‘‘Looked at from another angle also, 
the economic situation revealed by the national 
income data is not satisfactory. The figure. of 
Rs. 12,470 crores for 1958-59 means a per capita 
income of Rs. 313 (actually the per capita income, 
I think, will be lower as the rate of population 
growth has been under-estimated in the C. 8. O. 
Paper). ‘The average size of the Indian household 
according to the Census of 1951 was 4:9. Applying 
this figure to the per capita income, we arrive at 
Rs. 1,534 as the annual household earnings, or an 
average household income of Rs. 128 per month. 

Being an average, the figure can give no idea of 
the actual distribution of income between different 
Indian households.” 


Dr. Rao concluded thus, ‘‘I may now sum up 
the main conclusions emerging from this brief study 
as under : 


1. India occupies a very low place among the 
nations in terms of her capita income. 


2. Low as her per capita income is in absolute 
terms, the position is much worse in respect 
of vast numbers of her people, in both 
urban and rural areas, for many of them 
are living literally below the poverty line. 


3. While India’s national income has grown 
between the ten years, 1948-49 to 1958-59, 
at an annual average rate of 3°5%, the 
growth has not been significant in percent- 
age terms in respect of the modern sector 
of the economy. Besides, quite a significant 
share of the aggregate increase in income 
is accounted for by the ‘‘services”’, which do 
not represent any addition tc the flow of 
actual commodities. 

4. What is therefore needed is a much higher 

~/ rate of growth in India’s national income. 
This must be accompanied by greater 
attention being paid to the modern sector 
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of the economy. It is also necessary to 

take more comprehensive measures to 

temper inequalities of income and to better 

the lot of vast numbers of the people who 

are today living below a sub-standard level.” 

Under the present rush after what is called 

‘‘modernism’’, it is feared Dr. Rao’s expectations 
may remain a pious wish. 


Social and Psychological Factors 


Social institutions play a significant part in 
economic development. ‘The institutions like caste 
system and joint family system have played a _ use- 
ful role and have now to be recognized to suit our 
economic and social order of the day. The so- 
called caste system was essentially the Varnashram 
which later was distorted into what is caste system. 
These institutions in the present form may be 
obstacle in the way of economic development. 


The psychological attitudes of the people are 
also very important : ‘‘Economic progress will not 
occur unless the atmosphere is favourable to it. 
The people of a country must desire progress, and 
their social, economic, legal and political institu- 
tions must be favourable to it. Economic progress 
will not be desired in a community where the 
people do not realize that progress is possible.’ 

The present psychology of the people in our 
country is not favourable to modern planning. 
Hence a system of planning is required which may 
find full support of the people and which may be 
understandable and workable by them without any 
complications, That planning can only be the 
Gandhian one which is so simple requiring negligi- 
ble capital and equipments, Removal of unemploy- 
ment and thereby the grinding poverty of the 


masses is the first objective in any scheme of © 
planning that may be under the name ‘Gandhian’. 


1 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed 
Countries : United Nations, p. 16. 
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Gandhi was of the positive view that the most 
industrialized countries, like America, too, could 
not claim to remove unemployment altogether and 
there is still uneven distribution of wealth in those 
countries, 


He assigned this to the root cause of neglecting 
man-power and concentrating the wealth in a few 
hands. He, therefore, disapproved the system to 
be introduced in our country.. It may be pointed 
out that there is a close link between economic and 
cultural activities and the improvement in these 
too must be such asto allow no gap between the 
two aspects, if any economic development is desired 
to be permanent and natural. In the countries of 
the West when industrialism came, side by side 
with the development of capital-goods indus- 
tries there was rapid advance of consumer-goods 
industries. Along with it grew the educational 
system and the common man there even culturally 
got attuned to the new technological order. 
Industrial cities grew and there was silently built 
up an order based on values that came to be incul- 
cated among the people as a result of this new 
economy and industrial endeavour—the values that 
at present go under the name of Modernism. ‘The 
case of India is quite different. Here no coherent 
social order is yet evolved, Under the present socio- 
economic conditions there is a need to evolve first a 
socio-economic order to suit our conditions, Gandhi 
called this order as Ramraj or a non-violent society. 
In this order there is no scope for artificial distinc- 
tion between urban and rural areas, towns and 
villages. Technology, in this order, is to serve the 
people and not the vice-versa, as itis now, and 
for this purpose it is confined to its due place. It 
means ‘building from below’ and introduction of 


technology is to be phased to the capacity of the 


people to absorb it. The programme does not 
require foreign technical or financial assistance as 
it is based on self-help. It places reliance on the 
teeming man-power in the country. It believes in 
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the increase in the size of the national income and 
equitable distribution by directing the man-power 
into productive activities. It works the system to 
change the system and relies as much on voluntary 
acceptance of the need to change as on legal 
enforcement. As such the new venture in planning 
assumes political and cultural values also. 


To a question: ‘The Government has been 
introducing schemes of industrializing the country 
for the maximum utilization of her raw materials, 
not of her abundant and unused man-power which 
is left to take care of itself as best asit can. Can 
such scheme be considered swadeshi ?’, Gandhi 
replied that ‘“‘the question had been well put. He 
did not exactly know what the Government plan 
was. But he heartily endorsed the proposition that 
any plan which exploited the raw materials of a 
country and neglected the potentially more power- 
ful man-power was lop-sided and could never tend 
to establish human equality. America was the 
most industrialized country in the world yet it had 
not banished poverty and degradation. ‘That was 
because it neglected the universal man-power and 
concentrated power in the hands of the few who 
amassed fortunes at the expense of the many. ‘The 
result was that its industrialization became a 
menace to its own poor and to the rest of the world. 
If India was to escape such disaster, it had to 
imitate what was best in America and the other 
Western countries and leave aside its attractive 
looking but destructive economic policies, There- 
fore, real planning consisted in the best utilization 
of the whole man-power of India and _ the distribu- 
tion of the raw products of India in her numerous 
villages instead of sending them outside and 
rebuying finished articles at fabulous prices.’ 


Thus Gandhian planning rejects not only the. 


two systems of capitalism and _ socialism and 
communism but it also does not accept the mixed 


1 N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Sec. 771. 
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economic system. It cuts a new line best suited to 
our conditions. Inits approach it does not take 
into consideration merely the economic, but also 
social and human aspects. 


The essentials of such a new system would be, 
‘*An economic system will be appropriate to India 
only if itis based on the need to utilize her vast 
growing and perishable man-power resources, 
to acquire all investible capital and build all social 
overhead capital. To be acceptable, the system 
must be sufficiently elastic to adjust itself progres- 
sively to the country’s demographic trends on the 
one hand, and, on the other, must operate ina 
manner such that the earnings arising from the 
productive employments of the entire labour force 
are equitably distributed among its members. Such 
a system alone can create the conditions in which 
capacity to save increases simultaneously with the 
need for investible funds. In other words, at each 
stage of its operation, the system must provide the 
conditions for an equilibrium between demand and 
supply of capital. That this alone is the correct 
approach to the evolution of an economic system 
for India is confirmed by the growing problem of 
unemployment. Though its magnitude cannot be 
accurately measured in the absence of adequate 
statistical data, and indirect estimates involve many 
assumptions that are open to question, it is conceded 
that unemployment not only involves economic 
waste, but also constitutes a threat to the social 
and political stability of the country. In India 
today, there is, in addition tothe growing number 
in the urban educated unemployed, wide-spread 
unemployment and disguised under-employment in 
the rural sector. Calculated on any basis, the 
combined total of their number would indeed be 


staggering. An accepted economic system must, 


‘therefore, be orientated towards providing full 
employment to the total labour force of the country. 
Full employment implies not only the traditional 
economic: “concept of employment for the entire 
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labour force, but also the more important social 
and human significance of employment that engages 
all faculties of the particular human being in the 
work assigned to him. In other words, employment 
needs to be not merely full, but also integrated to 
serve simultaneously a man’s individual or perso- 
nal and economic needs. 

Integral employment, for the purpose of this 
analysis, may be defined as employment that brings 
into full and active play all the resources of the 
individual. It provides full scope for all the 
aspects of the worker’s human nature, such as 
initiative, enthusiasm, imagination, inventiveness, 
resourcefulness, perseverance etc. In this system 
of integrated employment, therefore, economic 
development and social progress are no longer two 
distinct problems, but part of the same problem.’”} 


Full Self-employment 


Having fixed the aim of employment by means 
of ‘integral employment’, a form of employment is 
to be decided. It can be the ‘Self-employment?’ : 
“The largest unit in which self-employment can func- 
tion without detriment, but with advantage, is the 
family. The family is a natural multipurpose 
co-operative that sees to satisfy the various needs 
of its members. Family self-employment will, 
therefore, facilitate the full, productive utilization 
of the variegated talents of its members, old and 
young, without in any way damaging the content 
or significance of self-employment. Moreover, in 
the process of satisfying the wants of its members, 
the family provides not only the multi-craft employ- 
ment but also technical training to the young in 
accordance with their respective capacity to absorb 
it. It provides not only integral employment to 
allits members but creates the conditions for 
continued progress towards higher levels of produc-— 
tion and consumption. Thus a system of multi- © 
craft self-employed families provides both the form 
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and content of integral employment and sets up 
not only an efficient economic system, but also a 
significant social order.’”} 


Thus we have to make a choice between India 
of the villages and India of the cities. We will 
find that there is no escape for us but the choice 
to go to India of the villages. Gandhi examines 
the economic efficiency and social significance of 
self-employment and describes its virtues. ‘“‘We 
have to make a choice between India of the 
villages that are as ancient as herself. and India of 
the cities which are a creation of foreign domination. 
Today the cities dominate and drain the villages 
so that they are crumblingto ruin. My Khadi 
mentality tells me that cities must subserve villages 
when that domination goes. Exploiting of villages 
is itself organized violence. If we want Swaraj to 
be built on non-violence, we will have to give the 

villages their proper place.’ 

If we decide to reconstruct the villages and go 
to them, our duty would be to teach self-help and 
we will find, then, the glory of the villages : ‘‘Men 
or women who would goto the villages would tell 
the village people that it would be their duty 
to keep their villages clean and make them self- 
supporting. They must not expect the Swaraj 
Government to do these things for them. Our 
villages are on the verge of destruction owing to the 


disappearance of village industries. They can be 
revived only by a revival of village industries. 
Among these industries the spinning wheel occupies 
the centre. The others easily arrange themselves 
around the wheel. Thus everybody will learn the 
value of industry, and if all will engage in indus- 
tries conducive to the welfare of the State, several 
lakhs of rupees will be saved for the people by the 
people. And it can be shown that by putting into 
practice the ideal of self-help and self-sufficiency 
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they will have to pay the lowest taxes and realize 
a greater degree of happiness in the sun than is 
possible under any other system. Under Swaraj 
based on non-violence nobody is anybody’s enemy, 
everybody contributes his or her due quota to the 
common goal, all can read and write and their 
knowledge keeps growing from day to day. Sick- 
ness and diseases are reduced to the minimum, No 
one is a pauper and labour can always find employ- 
ment. ‘There is no place under such a government 
for gambling, drinking and immorality or for class 
hatred. The rich will use their riches wisely and 
usefully, and not squander them in increasing their 
pomp and worldly pleasures. It should not happen 
that a handful of rich people should live in jewelled 
palaces and the millions in miserable hovels devoid 
of sunlight or ventilation. Hindu-Muslim differ- 
ences, untouchability, vertical differences between 
high and low, these must not be.’’? 


Gandhi justifies this organization to be harmless 
to every interest: ‘“‘Let no one suppose, that the 
practice of swadeshi through khadi would harm the 
foreign or Indian mill-owners. A thief, who is 
weaned from his vice, or is made to return the 
property that he has stolen, is not harmed thereby. 
On the contrary, he is the gainer, consciously in 
the one case, unconsciously in the other. Similarly 
ifall the opium addicts or the drunkards in the 
world were to shake themselves free from their vice, 
the canteen keepers or the opium vendors, who 
would be deprived of their custom, could not be 
said to be losers. ‘They would be the gainers in the 
truest sense of the word. ‘The elimination of the 
wages of sin is never a loss either to the individual 
concerned or to society; it is pure gain.’” 


Thus the village will be the unit of planning 
and the family will be the working unit: “‘A village 
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unit as conceived by me is as strong as the strongest. 
My imaginary village consists of 1000 souls. Such 
a unit can give a good account of itself, if it is well 
organized on a basis of self-sufficiency.””! 


The structure of such unit will be: ‘“My idea of 
village Swaraj is that it is a complete republic, 
independent of its neighbours for its own vital 
wants, and yet interdependent for many others in 
which dependence is a_ necessity. ‘Thus every 
village’s first concern will be to grow its own food 
crops and cotton for its cloth. It should have a 
reserve for its cattle, recreation and playground for 
adults and children. Then if there is more land 
available, it will grow useful money crops, thus 
excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the like, The 
village will maintain a village theatre, school and 
public hall. It will have its own water works 
ensuring clean water supply. This can be done 
through controlled wells or tanks. 


Education will be compulsory up to the final 
basic course. As far as possible every activity will 
be conducted on the co-operative basis. There will 
be no castes such as we have today with their graded 
untouchability. Non-violence with its technique 
of Satyagraha and non-co-operation will be the 
sanction of the village community. There will be 
a compulsory service of village guards who will be 
selected by rotation from the register maintained 
by the village. ‘The government of the village will 
be conducted by the panchayat of five persons 
annually elected by the adult villagers, male and 
female, possessing minimum prescribed qualifica- 
tions. These will have all the authority and juris- 
diction required. Since there will be no system of 
punishments in the accepted sense, this panchayat 
will be the legislature, judiciary and executive 


_- combined to operate for its year of office. Any 
~~ village can become such a republic today without 


much interference, even from the present Govern- 
1 | Me Ky Gandhi, Rebuilding Our Villages, pp. 6-7. 
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ment whose sole effective connection with the 
village is the exaction of the village revenue. I 
have not examined here the question of relations 
with the neighbouring villages and the centre if 
any. My purpose is to present an outline of village 
government. Here there is perfect democracy based 
open individual freedom. The individual is the 
architect of his own government. The law of non- 
violence rules him and his government, He and 
his village are able to defy the might of a world. 
For the law governing every villager is that he will 
suffer death in the defence of his and his village’s 
honour.”’! 

Gandhi considers this type of rebuilding the 
villages quite possible : ““There is nothing inherently 
impossible in the picture drawn here. To model 
such a village may be the work of a life time. Any 
lover of true democracy and village life can take up 
a village, treat it as his world and sole work, and 
he will find good results. He begins by being the 
village scavanger, spinner, watchman, medicineman 
and school-master all at once. If nobody comes 
near him, he will be satisfied with scavanging and 
spinning.’ 

The functions of such unit, 7.e., village, will be 
all-round development, ‘‘The villagers should 
develop such high degree of skill that articles 
prepared by them should command a ready market 
outside. When our villages are fully developed 
there will be no dearth in them of men with high 
degree of skill and artistic talent. There will be 
village poets, village artists, village architects, 
linguists and research workers. In short there will 
be nothing in life worth having which will not be 
had in the villages. Today the villages are dung 
heaps. ‘Tomorrow they will be like tiny gardens of 


Eden where dwell highly intelligent folk whom no. ~ 


one can deceive or exploit. The reconstruction of — 
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the villages along these lines should begin right 
now. ‘The reconstruction of the villages should 
not be organized on a temporary but permanent 
basis, Craft, art, health and education should all 
be integrated into one scheme. Nai Talim isa 
beautiful blend of all the four and covers the whole 
education of the individual from the time of con- 
ception to the moment of death. Therefore I would 
not divide village uplift work into watertight 
compartments from the very beginning but under- 
take an activity which will combine all four. 
Instead of regarding craft and industry as different 
from education, I will regard the former as the 
medium for the latter. Nai Talim therefore ought 
to be integrated into the scheme.’’? 

The whole scheme of village reconstruction dank 
working should not be based on money : ‘‘You can 
not bring a model village into being by the magic 
wand of money........ It has got to be earned when it 
required.’ 

The various items of village development will 
be as under :— 

1. Village Sanitation 

Cleaning of the village : 

(a) Tanks and wells to be cleaned and kept as 
such. 

(b) Lanes and streets have to be cleaned of all 
the rubbish which should be classified into two 
categories : 

(1) Portion which can be turned into manure 

including excreta by composting. 

(ii) Portion which can be used for industrial 
purposes, v2z., bone, from which useful 
articles can be made or crushed into 
manure, rags and waste-paper can be 
turned into paper. 
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(c) Manure pits—To bury all the refuge for 
the double purpose of promoting the villagers’ 
health and their material conditions. 


(d) Night-soil pitt—When night-soil is superfi- 
cially buried, according to Poore’s formula, it may 
be converted into manure in about a fortnight. Its 
disposal should be regulated in such a manner 
as to stop defiling ofstreets. Each villager may 
put up fences a few feet inside his boundary leaving 
the marks intact. The few feet he may leave will 
by the end of the season be richly manured strips 
of his fields. 


2. Village Health 


The primary care is educative in matters of 
health as well as ofeconomy. MHealth is closely 
connected with wealth. Investigations have to be 
made to find out what the villages can supply in 
the shape of drugs. Where one is certain of the 
diagnosis, there is no doubt that the bazar 
medicine is the cheapest and best. Amongst the 
stocked medicines, a few like castor oil, quinine, 
tincture of iodine, soda, and boiling water are the 
best medical agents. When the workers do not 
know for certain what to do, they must allow the 
local vaidyas to have fullsway. The most effective 
way of dealing even with disease is to attend to 
sanitation. The practice of ‘The Nature Cure’ 
should be adopted, as it does not require high 
academic qualifications or much _— erudition. 
Simplicity is the essence of universality. Observance 
of the rules of personal, domestic and _ public 
sanitation and dietetics should be imbibed to 
eliminate most of the diseases. ‘‘I hold that 
where the rules of personal, domestic and public 
sanitation are strictly observed and due care 
is taken in the matter of diet and exercise, 
there should be no occasion for illness or disease. 
Where there is absolute purity, inner and-outer, 
illness becomes impossible. If the village people 
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could but understand this, they would not need 
doctors, hakims or vaidyas.’” 


do. Village Diet 


“Right diet and balanced diet are necessary. 
Today our villages are as bankrupt as we are 
ourselves. To produce enough vegetables, fruits 
and milk in the villages, is an essential part of 
the nature cure scheme. Time _ spent on this 
should not be considered a waste. It is bound 
to benefit all the villagers and ultimately the whole 
of India.’ 


Gandhi emphasized on the balanced diet to be 
obtainable to each, which should be within the 
means of the villager, and advocated use of green 
leaves : ‘“Take up any modern text-book on food or 
vitamins, and you would find in it a strong 
recommendation to take a few edible green 
leaves uncooked at every meal, of course, these 
should always be well washed half a dozen times to 
remove all dirt. These leaves are to be had in 
every village for the trouble of picking. And yet 
greens are supposed to be only a delicacy of cities. 
Villagers in many parts of India live on dal and 
rice or roti and plenty of chillies, which harm the 
system. Since the economic reorganization of 
villages has been commenced with food reform, it 
is necessary to find out the simplest and cheapest 
foods that would enable villagers to regain lost 
health. ‘The addition of green leaves to their 
meals will enable villagers to avoid many diseases 
from which they are now suffering. The villagers’ 
food is dificient in vitamins; many of them 
can be supplied by fresh green leaves. An 
eminent English doctor told mein Delhi that 
a proper use of green leaves was calculated to 
revolutionize the customary notions of food and 


ee that much of what was today being supplied by 


milk might be supplied by green leaves. That, of 
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course, means elaborate research and examination 
in detail of the nourishing properties of the 
innumerable leaves that are to be found hidden 
among the grasses that grow wild in India.’”! 


4. Village Education 


Basic education from pre-primary to University 
stages will be the national education suited to 
India. Gandhi commended it. ‘““The scheme I am 
adumbrating does not exclude literary training. No 
course of primary instruction would be considered 
complete that did not include reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Only, reading and writing would come 
during the last years when really the boy or girl is 
the readiest for learning the alphabet correctly. 
Hand writing is an art. Every letter must be 
correctly drawn, as an artist draws his figures. This 
can only be done if the boys and girls are first 
taught elementary drawing. Thus side by side with 
vocational training, which would occupy most of 
the day at School, they would be receiving vocal 
instruction in elementary history, geography and 
arithmetic. They would learn manners, have object 
lessons in practical sanitation and hygiene, all of 
which they would take to their homes in which 
they would become silent revolutionists.’”” 


5. Village Industries and Agriculture 


Cloth. Gandhi wanted the villages to be self- 
sufficient in respect of cloth requirements : ‘““The 
ideal no doubt is for every village to spin and 
weave for itself just as today most villages grow 
corn for themselves. It is easier for every village to 
spin and weave for itself than to grow all its corn. 
Every village can stock enough cotton and spin 
and weave without any difficulty.”? He regarded 
spinning wheel as a symbol of corporate life and 
none could escape without undergoing this disci- 
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for all public corporate life. It is impossible to 
build any permanent public life without it. It is 
the one visible link that indissolubly binds us to 
the lowest in the Jand and thus gives them a hope. 
We may or must add many things to it but let us 
first make sure of it even as a wise mason makes 
sure of his foundation before he begins to build 
the super structure, and the bigger the structure 
the deeper and stronger the foundation. For the 
result to be obtained therefore spinning should 
become universal in India.’”? Spinning for wages 
should be introduced only in those villages where 
people are in perpetual want but spinning for one’s 
own requirements should be introduced in all the 
villages irrespective of poverty. They must be 
taught all the processes—ginning, carding or 
spinning etc. 

Place of Charkha. Charkha is regarded by 
Gandhi as the spirit of village life as it provides 
various jobs, in addition to supplying the needs to 
direct pliers : ‘“The spinning wheel represents to me 
the hope of the masses. The masses lost their 
freedom, such as it was, with the loss of the charkha. 
The charkha supplemented the agriculture of the 
villagers and gave it dignity. It was the friend 
and solace of the widow. It kept the villagers from 
idleness. For the charkha included all the anterior 
and posterior industries— ginning, carding, warping, 
sizing, dyeing and weaving. ‘These in their turn 
kept the village carpenter and the blacksmith busy. 
The charkha enabled the seven hundred thousand 
villages to become self-contained. With the exit 
of the charkha went the other village industries, 
such as the oil press. Nothing took the place of 
these industries. Therefore the villages were 
drained of their varied occupations and _ their 
creative talent and what little wealth these brought 
them, “—Iaeuce, if the villagers are.to. come into 
their own, the most natural thing that suggests 
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itself is the revival of the charkha and all 
it means.’’! 


Village Industries. Gandhi visualized the fact 
that agriculture today, on account of many 
factors like small holdings, its sub-division and 
fragmentation etc., is not a paying preposition. 
Evil practices like that of the village moneylenders, 
and exploitation etc. add salt to injury. Hence he 
thought salvation of Indian villages lies in the 
revival of village industries, according to the village 
methods, 2.e., the villagers working in their own 
cottages what we have referred to as self-employ- 
ment: ““Few know today that agriculture in the 
small and irregular holdings of India is not a 
paying proposition. The villagers live a lifeless 
life. Their life is a process of slow starvation. 
‘They are burdened with debts. The moneylender 
lends, because he cannot do otherwise. He will 
lose all if he does not. This system of village 
lending baffles investigation. Our knowledge of it 
is superficial, inspite of elaborate inquiries. Extinc- 
tion of village industries would complete the ruin 
of the 7,00,000 villages of India. I have seen in 
the daily press criticism of the proposals I have 
adumbrated, Advice has been given to me 
that I must look for salvation in the direction of 
using the powers of nature that the inventive brain 
of man has brought under subjection. The critics 
say that water, air, oil, and electricity should be 
fully utilized as they are being utilized in the go- 
ahead West. They say that control over these 
hidden powers of nature enables every American 
to have thirty-three slaves. Repeat the process in 
India and I dare say that it will thirty-three 
times enslave every inhabitant of this land, in- 
stead of giving every one thirty-three slaves..... 
Hence the function of the All-India Village 
Industries Association must, in my opinion, be to 
encourage the existing industries and to revive, 
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where it is possible and desirable, the dying or 
dead industries of villages according to the village 
methods, 2. ¢., the villagers working in their own 
cottages as they have done from times immemorial. 


These simple methods can be considerably improved 


as they have been in hand-ginning, hand-carding, 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving..... 

‘Though articles may be manufactured by 
villagers in their cottages, they can be pooled 
together and profits divided. ‘The villagers may 
work under supervision and according to plan. The 
raw material may be supplied from common stock. 
If the will to co-operative effort is created, there is 
surely ample opportunity for co-operation, division 
of labour, saving of time and efficiency of work..... 

‘“The idea behind the village industries scheme 
is that we should look to the villages for the supply 
of our daily needs and that, when we find that | 
some needs are not so supplied, we should see 
whether with a little trouble and organization they 
cannot be profitably supplied by the villagers. In 
estimating the profit, we should think of the villager, 
not of ourselves. It may be thatin the initial 
stages we might have to pay a little more than the 
ordinary price and get an inferior article in the 
bargain. ‘Things will improve, if we will interest 
ourselves in the supplier of our needs and insist 
on his doing better and take the trouble of helping 
him to do better... 

‘There is hardly anything of daily use in the 
home which the villages have not made before 
and cannot make evennow. If we perform the 
mental trick and fix our gaze upon them, we 
immediately put millions of rupees into the pockets 
of the villagers, whereas at the present moment we 
are exploiting the villagers without making any 


Weare guilty of a grievous wrong against the 


villagers, and the only way in which we can 


expiate it is oa: encouraging them to revive their 
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lost industries and arts by assuring them of a ready 
market........ If we neglect our duty to our villages, 
we shall be courting our own ruin. This duty is 
no onerous one. It is incredibly simple. We have 
to be rural-minded and think of our necessities 
and the necessities of our household in the terms 
of rural-mindedness. The task does not involve 
much expenditure either...... It is in consonance 
with the true economics of our country,’”? 


Agriculture. The plan about food production has 
been dealt with in the chapter ‘Gandhi on Product- 
ive System’. 


6 Village Self-Government 


Panchayats. In a_ prayer meeting Gandhi 
expressed the view that distinguished travellers 
from the world came to India in the days of yore 
from China and other countries. They had 
reported that in India there was no theft, people 
were honest and industrious. They needed no 
locks for their doors. In those days there was no 
multiplicity of castes as at present. It was the 
function of the Panchayats to revive honesty and 
industry. It was the function of the Panchayats to 
teach the villagers to avoid disputes, if they had to 
settle them. That would ensure speedy justice 
without any expenditure. They would need 
neither the police nor the military. Then the 
Panchayats should see to cattle improvement. The 
Panchayat should also see to an increase in the 
quantity of food stuff grown in their village. That 
was to be accomplished by properly managing the 
soil. The excreta of animals and human beings 
mixed with rubbish could be turned into valuable 
manure. ‘This manure increased the fertility of 
the soil. Then they must see to the cleqnliness of 


their village and its inhabitants. They must bewsr. 


clean and healthy in body and mind. Gandhi 
hoped that they would have no cinema, house. 
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People said that the cinema could be a potent 
means of education. ‘That might come true some 
day, but at the moment he saw how much harm 
the cinema was doing. They had their indigenous 
games. They should banish intoxicating drinks 
and drugs from their midst. He hoped that they 
would eradicate untouchability if there was any 
trace of it still in their village. 


7. Village Protection 


Gandhi's idea of a Police Force. In his Panchayat 
Raj Gandhi did not see much use of the police and 
the military and much of the work of village 
protection would be undertaken by Peace Brigade 
or Non-violent Volunteer Corps or what he named 
‘Shanti dals’. However, under the existing condi- 
tions he did see presence of a minimum police force 
but the aim and functions of such a police force 
would be quite different than what are today: 
“Even in a non-violent State a police force may be 
necessary. ‘This, I admit, is a sign of my imperfect 
Ahimsa. I have not the courage to declare that 
we can carry on without a police force as I have 
in respect of an army. Ofcourse I can and do 
envisage a state where the police will not be 
necessary; but whether we shall succeed in 
realizing it, the future alone will show. The 
police of my conception will, however, be of a 
wholly different pattern from the present-day 
force. Its ranks will be composed of believers in 
non-violence. They will be servants, not masters, 
of the people. The people will instinctively render 
them every help, and through mutual co-operation 
they will easily deal with the ever-decreasing 
disturbances. ‘The police force will have some 
kind of arms, but they will be rarely used, if 
-atall. In fact the policemen will be reformers. 

Their police work will be confined primarily to 
robbers and dacoits. Quarrels between labour 
and capital and strikes will be few and far between 
in a non-violent State, because the influence of the 
non-violent majority will be so great as tocommand 
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the respect of the principal elements in society. 
Similarly there will be no room for communal 
disturbances.”’! 


Peace Brigade. Gandhi wanted to substitute the 
Police Force and the Military by what he called 
the Peace Brigade. This Peace Brigade would 
take some time to develop to that extent to shoulder 
great responsibility of village protection and 
defence. Therefore he advocated retention of a 
skeleton police force having different ideals and 
duties. Inthe meanwhile he wanted to organize 
Peace Brigade and to strengthen it so as to achieve 
the goal of substituting it for the military and 
the police force : “Some time ago I suggested the 
formation of a Peace Brigade whose members would 
risk their lives in dealing with riots, especially 
communal. ‘The idea was that this Brigade should 
substitute the police and even the military. This 
reads ambitious. The achievement may prove 
impossible. Yet, if the Congress is to succeed in 
its non-violent struggle, it must develop the 
power to deal peacefully with such situation.... 
...Lhis lesson, however, was learnt that the 
membership, in its very nature, of such organiza- 
tions could not be large. Ordinarily, the efficient 
running of a large volunteer corps based on force 
implies the possibility of the use of force in the 
event of breach of discipline. In such bodies 
little or no stress is laid on a man’s character. 
Physique is the chief factor. The contrary must 
obtain in non-violent bodies in which character or 
soul force must mean everything and physique must 
take second place. It is difficult to find many such 
persons. That is why non-violent corps must be 
small, if they are to be efficient. Such Brigades 
may be scattered all over ; there may be one each 
for a village or a mohallah. The members must know — 
one another well. Each corps will select its own 
head. All the members will have the same status, 
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but where everyone is doing the same work there 
must be one person under whose discipline all 
must come, or else the work will suffer. Where 
there are two or more Brigades the leaders must 
consult among themselves and decide on a common 
line of action. In that way alone lies success. 


If non-violent volunteer corps are formed on the 
above lines, they can easily stop trouble, ‘These 
corps will not require all the physical training 
given in akhadas, but a certain part of it will be 
necessary.’’+ 


8. Village Workers 


To carry out village development programmes 
in each village a large number of suitable workers 
are required. Gandhi describes the qualifications 
and duties of village workers upon which the whole 
edifice of village revival pivots: ‘‘The centre of the 
village worker’s life will be the spinning wheel. 
The idea at the back of Khadi is that it is an 
industry supplemenatry to agriculture and co- 
extensive with it. The spinning wheel cannot be 
said to have been established in itsown proper 
place in our life, until we can banish idleness 
from our villages and make every village home a 
busy hive. 

The worker will not only be spinning regularly 
but will be working for his bread with the adz or 
the spade or the last, as the case may be. All his 
hours minus the eight hours of sleep and rest will 
be fully occupied with some work. He will have 
no time to waste. He will allow himself no laziness 
and allow others none. His life will be a constant 
lesson to his neighbours in ceaseless and joy-giving 
industry. Our compulsory or voluntary idleness has 
to go. Ifit does not go, no panacea will be of any 


avail, and semi-starvation will remain the eternal 


problem that it is. He who eats two grains must 
produce four. Unless the law is accepted as uni- 
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versal, no amount of reduction in population would 
serve to solve the problem. Ifthe law is accepted 
and observed, we have room enough to accommo- 
date millions more to come. 


The village worker will thus be a living embodi- 
ment of industry. He will master all the processes 
of Khadi, from cotton growing and picking to 
weaving, and will devote all his thought to pertect- 
ing them. Ifhe treats it as a science, it won’t jar 
on him, but he will drive fresh joy from it everyday 
as he realizes more and more its great possibilities. 
If he will go to the viilage as a teacher, he will go 
there no less as a learner. He will soon find that 
he has much to learn from the simple villagers. He 
will enter into every detail of village life, he will 
discover the village handicrafts and investigate the 
possibilities of their growth and their improvement. 
He may find the villagers completly apathetic to 
the message of Khadi, but he will, by his life of 
service, compel interest and attention. Of course, 
he will not forget his limitations and will not 
engage in, for him, the futile task of solving the 
problem of agricultural indebtedness, 


Sanitation and hygiene will engage a good part 
of his attention. His home and surroundings will 
not only be a model of cleanliness, but he will help 
to promote sanitation in the whole village by taking 
the broom and the basket round. 


He will not attempt to set up a village dispensary 
or to become the village doctor. These are traps 
which must be avoided. I happened during my 
Harijan tour to come across a village where one of 
our workers who should have known better had 
built a pretentious building in which he had housed 
a dispensary and was distributing free medicine to 


the villages around. In fact, the medicines were 
being taken from home to home by volunteers and © 


the dispensary was described as boasting a register 
of 1,200 patientsa month! Ihad naturally to 
criticize this severely. This was not the way to do 
village work, I told him. - His duty was.to inculcate 
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lessons of hygiene and sanitation in the village 
folk and thus to show them the way of preventing 
illness, rather than attempt to cure them. I asked 
him to leave the palace-like building and to hire it 
out to the Local Board and to settle in thatched 
huts. All that one need stock in the way of drugs 
is quinine, castor oil and iodine and the like. The 
worker should concentrate more on helping people 
realize the value of personal and village cleanliness 
and maintaining it at all cost. 


Then he will interest himself in the welfare of 
the village Harijans. His home will be open to 
them. In fact, they will turn to him naturally for 
help in their troubles and difficulties. If the village 
folk will not suffer him to have the Harijan friends 
in his house situated in their midst, he must take 
up his residence in the Harijan quarters. 

A word about the knowledge of the alphabet. 
It has its place, but I should warn you against a 
misplaced emphasis on it. Do not proceed on the 
assumption that you cannot proceed with rural 
instruction without first teaching the children or 
adults how to read and write. Lots of useful in- 
formation on current affairs, history, geography and 
elementary arithmetic, can be given by word of 
mouth before the alphabet i is touched. The eyes, 
the ears and the tongue come before the hand. 
Reading comes before writing, and drawing before 
tracing the letters of alphabet. 


If this natural method is followed, the under- 
standing of the children will have a much better 
opportunity of development than when it is under 
check by beginning the children’s training with the 
alphabet. 


The worker’s life will be in tune with the village 


life. He will not pose as a literateur buried in his 


books, loath to listen to details of humdrum life. 
On the contrary, the people, whenever they see 
him, will find him busy with his tools—spinning 


wheel, loom, adz, spade, etc.—and always respon- 
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sive to their meanest inquiries. He will always 
insist on working for his bread. God has given to 
everyone the capacity of producing more than 
his daily needs and, if he will only use his resource- 
fulness, he will not be in want of an occupation 
suited to his capacities, however poor they may be. 
It is more likely than not that the people will 
gladly maintain him, but it is not improbable 
that in some places he may be given a cold 
shoulder. He will still plod on, It is likely 
that in some villages he may be boycotted 
for his pro-Harijan proclivities. Let him in that 
case approach the Harijans and look to them to 
provide him with food. The labourer is always 
worthy of his hire and, if he conscientiously serves 
them, let him not hesitate to accept his food from 
the Harijans, always provided that he gives more 
than he takes. In the very early stages, of course, 
he will draw his meagre allowance from a central 
fund where such is possible. 


Remember that our weapons are spiritual. It is 
a force that works irresistibly, if imperceptibly. Its 
progress is geometrical rather than arithmetical. It 
never ceases so long as there is a propeller behind. 
The background ofall your activities has, therefore, 
to be spiritual. Hence the necessity for the strictest 
purity of conduct and character. 


You will not tell me that this is an impossible 
programme, that you have not the qualifications 
forit. That you have not fulfilled it sé far should 
be no impediment in your way. If it appeals to 
your reason and your heart, you must not hesitate. 
Dot not fight shy of the experiment. ‘The experi- 
ment will itself provide the momentum for more 
and more effort.’ 


Government’s Role In Gandhian Economic 


Planning 


It is legitimate to ask as to what our Govern- 
ment can do in respect of the Gandhian Economic 


1M. K. Gandhi, Rebuilding Our Villages, pp. 66-69. 
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Plan of reviving the Indian villages. Gandhi him- 
self has thrown light in this respect thus, ‘‘The 
Governments should notify the villagers that they 
will be expected to manufacture Khaddar for the 
needs of their villages within a fixed date after 
which no cloth will be supplied to them. The 
Governments in their turn will supply the villagers 
with cotton seed or cotton wherever required, at 
cost price and.the tools of manufacture also at 
cost, to be recovered in easy instalments payable 
in, say, five years or more. They will supply them 
with instructors wherever necessary and undertake 
to buy surplus stock of Khaddar, provided that the 
villagers in question have their ‘cloth requirements 
supplied from their own manufacture. ‘This should 
do away with cloth shortage without fuss and with 
very little overhead charges. 


The villages will be surveyed and a list prepared 
of things that can be manufactured locally with 
little or no help and which may be required for 
village use or for sale outside, such, for instance, as 
ghani-pressed oil and cakes, burning oil prepared 
through ghanis, hand-pounded rice, tadgud, honey, 
toys, mats, hand-made paper, village soap, etc. If 
enough care is thus taken the villages, most of them 
as good as dead or dying, will hum with life and 
exhibit the immense possibilities they have of 
supplying most of their wants themselves and of 
the cities and towns of India.””! 

But theedifficulty is, ‘‘When our own approach 
is not quite clear and there are different viewpoints 
and pulls, then it becomes even more difficult to 
deal with the problem.” We require robust faith 
in the ideals as Gandhi himself had, writing under 
the caption ‘‘Is He Buried Alive ?” Gandhi 
me replied in Haryan: “J cling. to. the hope that I 

»am not yet buried alive. The hope rests on the 


1M. K. Gandhi, Rebuilding Our Villages, pp. 100-101. 
2 Pyarelal Nayyar, Mahatma Gandhi—The Last Phase, Vol. 


‘IL, p. 31. 
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belief that the masses have not lost faith in them 
(his ideals). When it is proved that they have, they 
will be lost and I can then be said to have been 
buried alive. But so long as my faith burns bright, 
as I hope it will evenif I stand alone, I shall be 
alive in the grave and what is more, speaking from 
it.”1 The reason for the apathy towards Gandhian 
Economic Thought is, “You seem to forget that 
after 150 years of slavery, it would not be too much 
to presume that we shall need atleast half that 
much time to cleanse our body-politic of the virus 
that has infiltrated every cell and pore of our being 
during our subjection, Far greater sacrifices will 
be needed after the attainment of swaraj (people’s 
government) to realize Suraj (the era of good 
government or happiness of the people) than were 
required for the attainment of freedom.’ 


To conclude in the words of Richard B. Gregg, 
“Here was the great wise man, Gandhiji, who 
showed India and the world the wise way to go. 
He was wise in economic affairs as well as in moral 
and political affairs. He was a great economist 
and businessman as well as a great statesman. Do 
you really understand his wisdom and his ways of 
doing things and why ? Have you taken time to 
study his life and think it over and over? He 
belongs especially to India but there are increasing 
signs that appreciation of him and his wisdom is 
growing greater in some other parts of the world, 
especially in America whose ways seem wholly 
opposed to his, Perhaps that is because Americans 
have experienced the futility of unchecked indus- 
trialism and are beginning to realize that it isa 
blind alley leading to a desert. 


Make your own choice. Live up to the light 
that isin you. But realize that for every effort or 
lack of effort one has to pay a price. If India 


1 Pyarelal Nayyar, Mahatma Gandhi—The Last Phase, Vol. 


I, p. 649. 
2 Ibid. » a gt 
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adopts unqualified industrialism, she and her people 
will pay a heavy price. If she follows Gandhiji’s 
advice, she will have to pay a different kind of 
price, but it will be hard for it will require changes 
of thinking and feeling. ‘The price of a mistake is 
always heavier than that of a wise choice.’’! 


The wisest choice under Indian conditions is to 
follow Gandhian Economic Thought to bring about 
an economic and social order, perhaps undreamt 
of, yet giving sufficient light to our track ahead and 
promising conclusively. But men by instinct 
inherit a variety of fears and therefore oppose such 
independent and new thoughts. To put in the 
words of Bertrand Russell, ‘‘Men fear thought as 
they fear nothing else on earth—more than ruin, 
more even than death. Thought is subversive and 
revolutionary, destructive and terrible ; thought is 
merciless to privilege, established institutions, and 
comfortable habits ; thought is anarchic and law- 
less, indifferent to authority, careless of the well- 
tried wisdom of the ages. ‘Thought looks into the 
pit of hell and is not afraid. It sees man, a feeble 
speck, surrounded by unfathomable depths of 
silence ; yet it bears itself proudly, as unmoved as 
if it were lord of the universe. Thought is great 
and swift and free, the light of the world, and the 
chief glory of man.’” 


But if thought is to become the possession of 
many, not the privilege of the few, we must have 
done with fear. To put again in words of Bertrand 
Russell, “It is fear that holds men back—fear lest 
their cherished beliefs should prove delusions, fear 
lest the institutions by which they live should prove 
harmful, fear lest they themselves should prove less 
worthy of respect than they have supposed to be. 
So the opponents of thought argue in the uncon- 


1 Richard B. Gregg, A Philosophy of Indian Economic Deve- 
lopment, p.179. 

3 Bertrand Russell, Principles of Social Reconstruction, 
‘p. 115. 
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scious depths of their souls. And so they actin 
their churches, their schools, and their universities.’’+ 


No institution inspired by fear can further life. 
Hope not fear, is the creative principle in human 
affairs. If the thoughts are permeable in heads and 
hearts the details of working may be worked out 
on the basic principles of the thoughts. 


Bertrand Russell, Principles of Social Reconstruction, 
pp. 115-16. 


3 


SUMMARY OF THE THESIS 
ON 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF GANDHIAN ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT 


When the British came to India, her economic organization 
was more or less similar to that prevailing elsewhere in the 
world. The country was divided into self-sufficient and self- 
contained villages. But this organization of the village com- 
munities and their economic life underwent a drastic transfor- 
mation due to the impact of British rule and consequent 
Western civilization. It is in these contexts that Gandhi saw 
the spinning wheel capable of industrializing Indian villages 
and presented his ‘Constructive Programme’ consisting of 
eighteen items with Khadi as nucleus for salvation of the 
country. 


In the modern age, Gandhi came out with a new approach 
to various problems of society. He showed an approach 
of synthesis among all the divergent methods and gave ethical 
and moral blend to present-day Economics. Therefore, 
Gandhian Economic Thought rests on such factors as human 
elements, non-possession, greatest good to all etc., in which 
respects it works on diametrically opposite lines to that of 
ordinary business. The general principles of economics 
operate within a social structure, and as such may vary 
accordingly to their social framework. It is the latter aspect with 
which Gandhi was concerned. ‘To bring his ideals into being 
the entire social order has got to be reconstructed into a new 
society what he called a non-violent society. He wanted to 
bring about change in patterns of thought and feeling which 
required change of social environment as the means to achieve 
this end. It follows, therefore, that one is not mistaken in 
recognizing Gandhi’s ideals as Gandhian Economics. It 
appears more appropriate to call it Gandhian Economic 
Thought or Gandhian Economic School to escape controversy. 


Capitalistic movement in its wake overshadowed ethical 
value in man blending him into what is called ‘Economic 
man’, Under the circumstances humanity was divided into 
the ‘Man’, the common real man and the supposed ‘Economic 
man’. the man entering into the field of production, consump- 
tion and exchange of wealth, leaving aside the other and more 
important aspect, equitable distribution of wealth. No sooner 
the distinction between the ‘man’ and the ‘Economic man’ 
is broken down to make the two an amalgam believing in the 
‘wholeness’ of life, permitting ethics to have its full sway, 


, 
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a balanced growth of the society will be visible. The way to 
bring about harmony lies in the subordination of Economics 
to Ethics. 


Simple living and high thinking is a well known maxim. 
In ancient India Varnashrama Dharma was a norm for leading 
a full, harmonious corporate life. The entire community was 
divided into four functional groups known as Varnas. For 
each of the four groups of people, four stages in their lives 
known as Ashramas were prescribed. Accordingly there were 
four ends of life, Kama, Artha, Dharma and Moksha. This 
arrangement eliminated many of the problems that emerge 
today, namely, over-population, unemployment, shortage of 
food, illiteracy, conflicts between one class and the other, and 
diseases etc. There were other rules of conduct known as 
Yamas and Niyamas. In following these one had to 
exercise control over palate and minimise materia] wants to 
minimum requirements. There is no contentment in life today. 
The functions assigned to specific period of each one’s life- 
time for economic activities have now been separated and 
made independent and studied under the head known as 
Economics. Economics, in those days, was one aspect ofa 
whole life and was not studied under water-tight compartments. 
Gandhi sincerely adhered to eastern civilization which is 
founded on renunciation and contentment. To achieve the 
end Gandhi stood for revival of the Varnashrama Dharma in 
its spirit not inform. Gandhi denounced emphatically the 
prevairing caste spstem eating away the very sap of human 
solidarity. Gandhiimbibed the spirit of the old but did not 
adhere to its old form and stood for a modification consistent 
with the dynamic nature of society. He stressed on improve- 
ment of standard of life rather than standard of living. 


Gandhi was not keen to call the economic and social order 
of his conception socialism or any of its variants. On the 
contrary, he liked to call it Ramraj. As regards the question 
of private property, Gandhi visualized ownership of property 
on the basis of trusteeship. He preferred private property to 
State ownership because the state represents violence in a con- 
centrated and organized form. However, if the state ownership 
is unavoidable he desired it to the minimum, for instance, in the 
case of key and heavy industries that may not be managed by 
individuals. He too believed in a classless and stateless society. 
Gandhi did not subscribe to the materialist interpretation of 
history and was opposed to class war. He believed that econo- 
mic and social ills should be solved through non-violence and to 
this end he believed in purity of means and ends. He contended 
that socialism is not a new discovery; it is mentioned in Ishopa- 
nishad and that it assumed a new name of scientific socialism 
when the people lost faith in the method of conversion. As far 
as the essence of true socialism is concerned which is not incon- 
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sistent with ethics or morality he subscribed to it and thus we 
may designate his socialistic theme to be essentially an ethical 
or moral one. Onthis basis he considered himself to be the 
first and foremost socialist in India. 


Since Gandhi conceived of a new non-violent society having 
new values of life, it poses the question of the method to give 
birth to such a society. Gandhi, therefore, perceived a new 
system of education known as Basic Education through which 
the new social and economic revolutionary changes may be 
effected. Ifa child is kept in an environment pregnated with 
all the required disciplines and virtues making a favourable 
climate of maturing youngsters having imbibed the required 
virtues befitting them for the non-violent society, the new order 
can very easily be established with all its implications. At the 
back of the entire plan is the economic aspect of the new 
system of education. If we depend on money to run primary 
education, it is impossible and, therefore, Gandhi emphasized on 
self-supporting. ‘Thus through education of his conception 
Gandhi wanted to create a new and juster social order. 


To unify the interests of the capital and the labour Gandhi 
presented the Law of Bread Labour. Ifeveryone observed the 
obligation of bread labour, all distinctions of rank would be 
abolished and a conflict between the capital and labour, the 
poor and the rich would be stilled. At the root of economic 
discontent are dire poverty, gross inequality in wealth and 
income, absence of security and the want of opportunity. 
Unless a social system and an economic order can cure these 
ills and satisfy the elementary needs of men it cannot long 
survive. ‘The capitalistic system has failed to solve the problem. 
Gandhi, therefore, believed that through encouragement of 
small-scale industries can we cope with the growing menace of 
unemployment. Mr. Richard B. Gregg analyses that thr 
source of all physical power used in production of wealth is one 
and the same, 7.e., the Sun, and on that basis the great numbers 
of unemployed Indians are, in effect, engines kept running by 
fuel (food), but not attached to any devices for producing goods 
and Gandhi’s proposition was to hitch them to handicrafts to 
Save a vast existing waste of energy. Gandhi regarded capital to 
be subservient of labour and not vice-versa, but this does not 
mean that Gandhi belittled the importance of capital. What he 
opposed was the wrong use of the capital. ‘Though disfavouring 
capitalism he did not want to exterminate the capitalists by 
means of violence, for he differentiated man from his deed. 
He wanted to bring about a change through a gradual process 
by non-violent means beginning with the oft-quoted institution 
of ‘trusteeship’. His idea of capital and labour was that both 
should supplement and help each other. 


In the Gandhian Economic Thought, a simple economy was 


to follow from a love of simple living. At present the process 
has been reversed. True, man should work for his economic 
well being, but any view which reduces him to a more economic 
function, which regards him merely as a meeting-point of 
certain economic wants, or merely as a_ unit of production, is 
opposed to Gandhian Thoughts. Consistently, with this spirit 
Gandhi advocated a return to a_ system of rural communities 
composed of small, manageable units, co-operatively knit 
together. 


Malthus pointed out a theory about the growth of popula- 
tion. According to this theory, population increases in 
geometrical progression but food supply increases in arithmeti- 
cal progression. To balance the gap between the growth of 
population and the food shortage he advocated what he called 
‘preventive checks’. In Gandhian view, adherence to two points, 
2.e., the Fundamental Law of Nature and a proper land system, 
could enable us to maintain out of our own resources all our 
population even with the present rate of increase, provided we 
were prepared to forego forthe time being some of the trim- 
mings of “‘progress’ and to put first thing first. He realized 
the necessity of birth control through self-control, 1. ¢., 
Brahmacharya. 


Gandhi believed that the system of price control and ration- 
ing was unnatural and unbusinesslike. They had plenty of 
fertile land, there was enough water and no dearth of man- 
power. Why should there be food shortage at all? The 
public should be educated to become self-reliant. 


There are differences between Gandhian ideals and the 
present-day economic principles. Gandhi differed mainly on 
three points: (1) While agreeing that man’s character has been 
moulded by his everyday work and the material resources he 
thereby procures, he believed in the efficacy of thought power 
more to mould his character, than any other influcnce. (2) 
Disagreeing with the idea of the assumed ‘economic man’, he 
firmly held that man is not always moved by economic consi- 
derations. (3) He did not segregate Economics from Ethics. 
Mainly because of his differences on these points and partly his 
outwardly appearance Gandhi is viewed as an extraordinary 
man and his activities as super human and thus beyond the 
scope of Economics. Ona closer scrutiny, however, it would 
be found that his activities constitute that of an average social 
man coming within the purview of the Economic Science. 


Gandhian Economic Thought rejects not only the 
two known systems of capitalism and communism, to which all 
agree, but it also does not accept the ‘mixed economic system’ 
for which we now use the term “socialistic pattern’. And, it 
cuts a new line best suited to India’s conditions. In doing so 
the approach is not merely economic, but is also social and 
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human, because the real pattern of society we wish to have in 
India is unique in a way. We aspire for a free and democratic 
Sarvodaya society. 


Since Gandhi approved of only those principles and 
practices which may stand the trial of truth and non-violence, 
he seems to be concerned with the normative approach to 
economic problems in its true perspective of the term ‘norma- 
tive’. Self-sufficiency in essential commodities will be the aim. 
He did not mind if key industries were centralized but on the 
express condition that they were used only for the benefit of 
the people and no industry capable of being worked in villages 
would be displaced from the villages. 


Farming is considered in two ways: as an occupation and 
as a living. Conscientious of opinion, however, is that there is 
a close intermingling of the two lines of activities each 
exercising a great influence on the other, Gandhi regarded 
agriculture as the foundation of village industries. If farming 
is classified according to the business enterprise Gandhi stood 
for self-sufficing farms. If classified according to value of 
production, or income, he stood for what is called mixed 
farming. Classified according to land tenure, Gandhi stood 
for peasant proprietorship. If farming is classified according to 
farm organization, he advocated co-operative and collective 
farming as the ideal organization of cattle and agriculture 
farmings. As regards food shortage Gandhi was of the opinion 
that if we learn the lesson of self-help and self-reliance, it is 
not difficult to deal with food crisis when the country is full of 
resources. 


It is obvious that under industrialism it is well nigh impos- 
sible to provide employment for all. It is this, one of the 
major issues, that made Gandhi opposed to Industrialism and 
increased and indiscriminate use of machines. His attitude 
towards use of mechanical power is generally misunderstood. It 
is wrong to think that Gandhi was hostile to all types of 
machinery. What he objected to was the indiscriminate multi- 
plication of machinery. 


General trend of opinion today is that there is no escape 
from modern Industrialism. But the fact remains that Indus- 
trialism has many serious consequences. As such the Gandhian 
constitution of Indian village would be self-sufficient and self- 
contained units. But the alternative to Industrialism does not 
necessarily mean a return to the old absolute simplicity. In 
his own way Gandhi too wanted to industrialize India but his 
notion of industrialization is quite different to the present 
Industrialism on Factory method. His idea of industrializing 
India was that the village communities should be revived. 


The programme prescribed by Gandhian Economic 
Thought is, in nut shell, the Regeneration of the villages. ‘The 
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charkha isthe nucleus of the programme and liquidation of 
poverty is the main target. 


Before the Industrial Revolution, the small concern was _ 
the type, the large-scale was the exception. Some problems of 
great magnitude arise out of the large-scale of production. It 
leads to centralization of power and riches in a few hands or 
groups resulting in inequality in income and increased unemploy- 
ment and poverty. It is merely an association of ‘money-bags’ 
and it leads to over production and under production. Consistent 
with his principles of individual liberty, progress and non- 
violence, Gandhi favoured only two types of organizations, 
namely, the sole producer type supplemented by the co-operative 
type of enterpreneurial organization. He thought that mass 
production entails roundabout way of distribution resulting 
into accummulation of hoards in the pockets of the few and 
wantin the midst of plenty in regard to the rest. He there- 
fore, conceived the idea of simultaneous production and distri- 
bution to eliminate these complexities. Therefore his theme of 
production was that not only the best methods of production 
but the best methods of distribution should simultaneously be 
employed. This is possible only when production and con- 
sumption are localized. Hence Gandhi’s insistence on ‘back to 
village’. The proper function of the cities is to serve as 
clearing house for the village products. Gandhi picked up 
the two most important village industries, z.e., articles of food 
and dress, and thought that it requires careful consideration 
as to what other industries are to be revived. 


At this age of industrialism, like individuals, particular 
localities are found to specialize in industries, ‘This is what is 
known as localization of industries. Though a number of advan- 
tages are claimed, the disadvantages overweigh al] the advanta- 
ges. To tide over such complexities Gandhi has always advocated 
such decentralization of economic and political powers in the 
form of, more of less, self-sufficient and self-growing village 
communities. If one is rural minded he has to have faith in 
the spinning wheel. But Gandhi did not mean to take up 
spinning exclusively but as a basic cottage industry. He 
thought that if this one cottage industry is put on sound 
footing, others will follow. To banish poverty and unemploy- 
ment from the country is the main target of Gandhi which 
in his view is possible only through decentralization. Under 
the circumstances he desired India to have a plan whereby it 
may be possible for her to make full use of the whole man- 
power. 


Striking inequalities in the distribution of wealth area 
characteristic of the capitalistic organization. To equalize the 
distribution many remedies are suggested. But the fact remains 
that none of the methods has proved successful so far in eradi- 
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cating glaring inequalities resulting into grave social discontent 
and inter-class hatred and jealousies. Gandhi visualized a new 
type of non-violent society to be organized having new values 
of life so that the problem of inequality may be solved without 
the least amount of force or violence. Economic equality of 
his conception means that everyone will have a proper house 
to live in, sufficient and balanced food to eat, and sufficient 
khadi with which to cover himself. It also means that the 
cruel inequality that obtains today will be removed by purely 
non-violent means. He believed along the lines of Ruskin’s 
‘Unto This Last’, that is, the smallest should be equal to the 
tallest. Before any future programme of furthering prosperity 
can be envisaged he wanted to bring the rich and the poor 
onacommon line. To bring about this state he thought of 
a levelling process whereby the rich were to come down and 
the poor to go up so that as far as possible the gap between the 
two may be narrowest possible. To bring about the levelling 
down of the rich he advocated the ideal of trusteeship. 


Gandhi thought it necessary to fix the limit beyond which 
reduction in wages cannot go. In other words there must be 
a minimum living wage. This minimum living wage is to be 
based on a reasonable balanced diet. If a firm could not 
meet this, better to close it down. Thus Gandhi held that the 
workers should be given a just wage and then they will work to 
the full and there will be no conflict. 


A Trade Union is an organization ofthe labourers formed 
with the objective of improving the conditions of employment. 
The main difference between the prevailing and Gandhian 
principles is that whereas an antagonism between the interests 
of the employer and the employee is recognized in the former, 
Gandhi did not recognize it. Gandhi admitted that there will 
be class division but it will be horizontal and not vertical as is 
today, if the social structure is based on service motive instead 
of selfish motive. Because of ignorance and communal and 
class feelings, labour wants to kill or destroy the capitalist, 
otherwise, labour is superior to capital and in close co-operation, 
it can work wonders. Gandhi wanted the labour also to 
combine with service motive and then capitalists would exist 
only as trustees. On these basic principles Ahmedabad Labour 
Union was organized at the instance of Gandhi which has 
done admirable work and Gandhi commended it to other 
Trade Unions in the country. | 


Gandhi did not approve of the formula of commercial 
discrimination. But inorder that this principle may be applied 
in its full implications he wanted the conditions to be equalized 
and for that reason he preferred discrimination, if it may be 
called so. Tracing the course of action in this respect he 
expressed that “for years to come India would be engaged in 
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passing legislation in order to raise the down-trodden, the 
fallen, from the mire into which they have been sunk by the 
capitalists, by the landlords, by the so-called higher classes and 
then, subsequently and scientifically by the British rulers.” In 
conformity with this principle of equalization he did not 
visualize any discrimination and hoped that India will have 
an opportunity for commerce. 


Gandhi held that the present system of public finance and 
taxation is highly inequitable and irrational. It will, there- 
fore, have to be radically recast and overhauled. It is clear 
that though the scope for heavy taxation is very much restricted 
in Gandhian system of society, yet to achieve that ideal 
there is margin for taxation in some spheres today, for instance, 
he pleaded for duties like death duty to be imposed. 


Inan economy of the kind we _ envisage the volume of 
commerce and trade will necessarily be restricted. Commodi- 
ties will exchange with commodities and the part that money 
would play will be confined to acting as means of exchange. In 
Gandhian economy there will be very little share of money as a 
medium of exchange. The farmers will exchange other commo- 
dities required by them against their production. The artisans 
will get their wages also in kind. Thus a great deal of the local 
supply and consumption will proceed under barter economy. 


Our planning machinery is too much drawn away by 
mere monetary and statistical considerations to the neglect of 
some of the basic facts of our people’s peculiar situation. It 
is not conducive to change our culture to fit in the assumed 
frame. It will, thus, be wrong to copy the western orthodox 
pattern of industrialization and the pattern for it should suit 
our peculiar conditions. There isa grave necessity to try to 
build from below and not from above, as it is today. India 
is at a cross road of its developing process. She has to choose 
the way. There are two ways open before her, viz,, the Western 
and Gandhian. She has to decide whether to continue to 
follow the same way or to come back to the Gandhian way 
which though narrow, is sure toreach the goal sooner and 
with less fatigue. Plans that call for the investment of thousands 
ofcrores in a country, where getting one square meal a day 
is an achievement with the majority, are destined to be largely 
on paper. Theconditions of the country are such that the 
type of organization required for the modern planning may 
remain wanting for generations to come. We have to make 
the plan essentially labour-intensive and not capital intensive. 
Hence a system of planning is required which may find full 
support of the people and which may be understandable and 
workable by them without any complications. That planning 
can only be the Gandhian one which is so simple requiring 
negligible capital and equipment. Removal of unemployment 
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and thereby the grinding poverty of the masses is the first 
objective in any scheme of planning that may go under the 
name of ‘Gandhian’, The wisest choice under Indian condi- 
tions is to follow Gandhian Economic Thought to bring about 
an economic and social] order, perhaps undreamt of, yet 
giving sufficient light to our track ahead and promising 
conclusively. 


The economic ideals of Gandhi though curiously viewed by 
modern society more as an_ idealism than actualities, they 
correspond to some extent to the economic ideals of many 
economists. ‘The comparison of aspects of Gandhian economic 
ideals with other prominent economists of the past and present 
leads one to the conclusion, firstly, that there is no force in 
regarding Gandhian economic ideals peculiarly utopean and 
impracticable. It is also unfair to assume that in presenting 
his economic ideals Gandhi is completely isolated from other 
economic ideals of the world. And secondly, since the nucleus 
of his economic philosophy has been permeating the minds of 
world economic thinkers from olden days till today, Gandhian 
economic ideals like other fundamental economic principles are 
quite capable of being practised all the world over subject to 
local modifications and adjustments. 
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APPENDIX 


ASPECTS OF SIMILARITIES IN ECONOMIC 
IDEALS OF GANDHI AND OTHER 
| ECONOMISTS 


The economic ideals of Gandhi though curiously viewed by 
modern society more as an. idealism than actualities they 
correspond to some extent to the economic ideals of many 
economists. He may first be compared with Sismondi, the 
classical economists, who pronounced his verdicts more than a 
century back. A comparative study of these two figures stand- 
ing apart a span of time of more than a century reveal striking 
similarities in them. 


Both have recognized Economics as the science of human 
welfare. Sismondi as well as Gandhi, both, have emphasized 
on development of domestic industries with a view to establish- 
ing an equilibrium between production and consumption and 
are opposed to indiscriminate multiplication of machinery. 
Besides, both of them stand for peaceful methods of solving 
social problems. For this they do not see any special necessity 
of uprooting capitalists. 

As against the classical view of the aim of treating Econo- 
mics as the ‘Science of Wealth’, the modern economists regard 
it asthe science to devise a way to reconcile the problems 
arising out of limited natural resources having alternative uses 
and the limited means to harness them to satisfying varying 
wants of society. But actual aim, in reality, is not the maximi- 
zing of production of material wealth but in the final analysis it 
is the human welfare. Bertrand Russell corroborates the same 
view when he states, ‘‘In judging of an industrial system, 
whether the one under which we live or the one proposed by 
reformers, there are four main tests which may be applied. 
We may consider whether the system secures (1) the maximum 
of production, or (2) justice in distribution, or (3) a tolerable 
existence for producers, or (4) the greatest possible freedom and 
stimulus to vitality and progress. We may say, broadly, that 
the present system aims only at the first of these objects, while 
socialism at the second and third. Some defenders of the 
present system contend that technical progress is better promoted 
by private enterprise than it would be if industry were in the 
hands of the State; to this extent they recognize the fourth of 
the objects we have enumerated. But they recognize it only on 
the side of the goods and the capitalist, not on the side of the 
wage-earner. I believe that the fourth is much the mogtmpor- 
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tant of the objects to be aimed at, that the present system is 
fatal to it, and that orthodox socialism might well prove 
equally fatal.’”? 


It is clear that the problem of maximizing human welfare is 
neither possible under extreme individualism nor extreme 
socialism and therefore a mid-way is to be discovered by strik- 
ing amean. Sismondi held the same view. He held that the 
aim of economics was ‘national happiness’,...‘‘the economists 
had taught how to increase national wealth; he would teach 
how to increase national happiness and to this end he would 
point out the advantages of Government interventions to regu- 
late the progress of wealth.”? Gandhi stated in similar vein 
thus with the exception of extreme Governmental] interventions, 
‘‘What is really desired, under the name of riches is, essentially, 
power over men ; inits simplest sense, the power of obtaining 
for our own advantage the labour of servant, tradesman and 
artist. So that the art of becoming ‘rich’ in the common sense 
is not only the art of accummulating much money for ourselves 
but also of contriving that our neighbours shall have less. In 
accurate terms it is the art of establishing the maximum inequa- 
lity in our own favour. Since the essence of wealth consists in 
power over men, will it not follow that the nobler and the more 
in number the persons are over whom it has power, the greater 
the wealth? Perhaps it may even appear after some consi- 
deration that the persons themselves are the wealth; not gold 
and silver. ‘The true veins of wealth are purple—and not in 
Rock but in Flesh. The final consummation of all wealth is in 
producing as many as possible-full-breathed, bright-eyed and 
happy-hearted humanbeings.’”® 


Many of the evils of industrial system arise out of over- 
production as no mechanism has been devised to gauge actual 
demand. As such Sismondi was of the opinion that the condi- 
tions should never be allowed to lead to over-production. To 
this end Gandhi devised the mechanism of ‘Simultaneous 
Production and Consumption’. Sismondi did not justify 
indiscriminate increased use of machinery : ‘‘His real point is 
that invention and the introduction of machinery are an 
unmixed benefit only when preceded by an increase in revenue 
and demand which would allow the employment elsewhere of 
the labour which is displaced; otherwise there is suffering 
through lower wages and unemployment.’”* 


Similar was the view of Gandhi, ‘‘I would welcome every 
improvement in the cottage machines, but I know that it is 


Bertrand Russell, Principles of Soctal Reconstruction, pp. 83-84. 
Haney, History of Economic Thought, p. 392. 
M. K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya, p. 30. 
Haney, History of Economic Thought, p. 397. 
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criminal to displace hand labour by the introduction of 
power-driven spindles unless one is at the same time ready to 
give millions of farmers some other occupation in their 
homes.’’! 


Similarly, Sismondi saw clearly the evils of competition, 
‘*‘The earnings cf an enterpreneur sometimes represent nothing 
but the spoliation of the worker. A profit is made not because 
the industry produces much more than it costs, but because it 
fails to give to the Workman sufficient compensation for his toil. 
Such an industry is a social evil.’ In other words the industry 
does not care for just distribution. And Gandhi held, ‘City 
people may be getting big profits and good wages, but all that 
has become possible by sucking the blood of villages.’? Again 
he said, ‘‘Distribution can be equalized when production is 
localized, in other words, when the distribution is simultaneous 
with production. Distribution will never be equal so long as 
you want to tap other markets of the world to dispose of your 
goods.’”# 


Sismondi compared competition with a double-edged sword. 
He ascribed to competition the evil of division of industrial 
society into classes, i.e., workers and capitalists. In such a 
condition there is no place for intermediate class: ‘There is 
one fundamental change which is still possible in society, and 
this universal struggle created by competition, and that is the 
introduction of proletariat into the rank of humanbeings—the 
proletariat, whose name, borrowed from the Romans, is so old, 
but who is himself so new.’’® 


There is one important similarity between economic idea of 
Freidrich List and Gandhi. List propounded the idea of 
National Economics. Indian economist Ranaday influenced by 
the ideas of List named Economics as Indian Economics. 
Gandhi too believed that each nation has its own economics : 
“The present system obtaining in Government institutions is 
vicious. Each country has its own economics. German text- 
books are different from the English. Free trade may be 
England’s salvation. It spells our ruin. We have to formulate 
a system of Indian economics.’® List advocated protection of 
home industries and opposed the policy of Laissez Faire, 
‘Laissez Faire is maxim which sounds no less agreeable to 
robbers, cheaters, and thieves than to the merchants.,”’ 
Gandhi’s insistence on the principle of ‘Swadeshi’ and 


1M. K. Gandhi, Sorvodaya, p. 40. 

2 Sismondi, Nauveaux Principles, Vol. I, P- 92. 

°. ie Bose, Selections from Gandhi. 

©: aa Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. III, p. 168. 

5 Etudes sur, Economic Politique, Vol. I, p. 34. Quoted by 
Prof. Rist, History of Economic Doctrines, p. 200. 

6 M. K. Gandhi, To the Students, p. 152. ai 
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redevelopment of domestic industries are other instances of 
similarities of his economic ideals with that of List. 


While Gandhi’s economic ideas in some respects correspond 
to the classical economist Sismondi as stated above, he differs 
from Adam Smith, the father of Economics. Gandhi’s economic 
thought rests on such factors as ‘human element’ and ‘Greatest 
good to all’ etc. and in this respect it works on diametrically 
opposite lines to that of ordinary business: ‘‘In reorganizing 
khadi production you should not forget that the science of khadi 
in some respects, works on diametrically opposite lines to that 
of ordinary business. You know how Adam Smith in his 
Wealth of Nations, after laying down certain principles accord- 
ing to which the economic phenomena are governed, went on 
to describe certain other things which constitute the ‘disturbing 
factor’ and prevented economic laws from having free play, 
chief among these was the ‘human element’. Now it is this 
‘human element’ on which the entire economics of khadi rests ; 
and human selfishness, Adam Smith’s pure economic motive, 
constitutes the ‘disturbing factor’ that has got to be overcome.’”} 


As to the principles propounded by Kar] Marx, Gandhi did 
not subscribe to them. He would have welcomed if they came 
without any violence : ‘‘What does communism mean in the 
last analysis? It meansa classless society—-an ideal that is 
worth striving for. Only I part company with it when force 
is called to aid for achieving it. Weare all born equal, but 
we have all these centuries resisted the will of God. The idea 
of inequality, of ‘high and low’, is an evil, but I do not believe 
in eradicating evil from the human breast at the point of the 
bayonet. The human breast does not lend itself to that 
means.’ And in this vein he thought he would have written 
Kar] Marx’s ‘Capital’ better had hetaken it up: “I think I 
could have written it better, assuming, of course, that I had the 
leisure for the study he has put in.’’? 


Gandhi was not the only man to moralize economics but 
other economists shared equally well, and emphasized on ethical 
aspect of economics. In ancient Indian and Hebrew societies 
it was the morality which directed all social and economic 
activities. For example, in those days acceptance of interest 
was forbidden because it was assumed that only the poor 
borrowed or people borrowed when surrounded by calami- 
ties. Under the circumstances it was incumbent on man to 
help troubled man. It is because of this conception that 
Musa formulated rules against interest taking. In the Brah- 
manic rules in India too interest and usury is mentioned. 


1D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. III, p. 358. 

2 RR. K. Prabhu & U. R. Rao, The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 
pp. 149-150. 

* Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 359. 
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According to these writings no high caste people could lend 
money on interest. Under the thinkings of men in Greece too 
the element of ethics is present. According to principles of 
‘Origin of the State’ propounded by Plato the interdependence 
of one society on another was contemplated on mutual benefit 
and not exploitation. ‘‘A State...... arises, as I conceive, out of 
the needs of mankind ; no one is self-sufficing, but all of us have 
many wants, and many persons are needed to supply them, 
one takes a helper for one purpose ; another, for another and 
when these partners and helpers are gathered together in one 
habitation the body of inhabitants is termed a state...... And 
they exchange with one another, and one gives, and another 
receives, under the idea that the exchange will be for their 
good.”’! Similarly the ethical support of econmics was found in 
Aristotle: ‘Throughout his Politics and those parts of 
his Ethics which have a relevance to political and economic 
questions, there is evident a keen understanding of principles 
on which his own society was based.’’? Even in Economic ideas 
of Rome usury for example was forbidden and according to 
ideas of jurists the world wasto be governed under Human 
Law. Ethics plays a greater role amongst the economic 
ideas of philosophers who were influenced by the principle of 
‘Simple living and high thinking’. They liked natural things 
as against artificial ones. They regarded love of money the 
root of evils. They were against interest taking. They also 
advocated small-scale farming. 


During the Medieval time when Christianity voiced against 
Roman institutions, the economic unit was the village com- 
munities, in which every family was self-sufficient. There was 
the feeling of brotherhood amongst them. Exchange was so 
controlled as to get it devoid of profit motive. Christian 
religion also advocated the same principles. There was close 
relationship between rights and duties. These conditions 
changed during Feudalism which were attempted to be cor- 
rected with the rise of Scholarism. Then the economic 
activities were governed by principles of justice. The element 
ofethics inthe economic sphere decreased during post- 
medieval period under the influence of Mercantilism. 


But such principles like ‘just price’ were adhered to and they 
generally believed that, “‘it is in multitude of people, and good 
laws, such as cause an increase of people, which principally 
enrich any country.’ 


The physiocrats too believed in Natural Order. ‘‘The social 
order is not the work of man, but is on the contrary, instituted 


1 Republic. Bk. II, p. 369 ff (Ed. Steph.) ; Laws, Bk. III, 
pp. 678 ff. As quoted by Prof. Haney. 

2 Prof. Eric. Roll, A History of Economic Thought, p. 31. 

$ Child, Discourse of Trade, Preface. 
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by the Author of all nature himself, as all the branches of the 
physical order.”’! It is during the time of Adam Smith that 
materialism spreads its roots and human selfishness plays a 
great role : ‘‘He does not keep in view the moral destination of 
our race, nor regard wealth asa meansto the higher ends of 
life, and thus incurs, not altogether unjustly, the charge of 
materialism.’”? 


Again, ‘‘Furthermore, his “individual” is an unreal onetoo 
much of an “‘economic man’’, dominated by the ‘‘self-love’’ 
and shrewd reflective choices of a Scotch trader.’ ‘That is 
why Gandhi contradicted Adam Smith’s contention as referred 
to earlier. 


Gandhi believed in moral restraint to check the growth of 
unusual population and so Malthus, ‘Indeed, I should always 
particularly reprobate any artificial and unnatural modes of 
checking population. The restraints which I have recommended 
are quite of a different character. ‘They are not only pointed 
out by reason and sanctified by religion but tend in the most 
marked manner to stimulate industry.’”4 


The Neo-Multhusians sanction artificial check of populatio 
but neither Gandhi nor Malthus himself would approve of it. 
To put Malthus’ spirit in the words of Prof. Gide, ‘There is 
reason to believe, that were Malthus now alive he would not be 
a Neo-Malthusian. He would not have willingly pardoned his 
disciples the preparation of sexual frauds which enable man to 
be freed from the responsibilities which Nature intended him 
fo. pear.” 

Gandhi was interested in equal distribution. Ricardo 
though known to have propounded the theory of rent he too 
had great concern over the discovery of just principle of distri- 
bution, ‘‘Political economy you think is an inquiry into the 
nature and causes of wealth ; I think it should rather be called 
an inquiry into the laws which determine the division of pro- 
duce amongst the classes who concur in its formation.’’® 


So Gandhi regarded true economics as the economics of 
justice : ‘‘True economics is the economics of justice. People 
will be happy in so far as they learn to do justice and be 
righteous. All else is not only vain but leads straight to 
destruction. Toteachthe people to get rich by mgok or by 
crook is to do them an immense disservice.’’* 


1 Mercier de la Riviere, L’ordre naturel, p. 38. 

2 Ingram. 

3 Haney, History of Economic Thought, pp. 240-241. 
4 Malthus. 

5 Prof. Gide; pate: 

¢ From a Letter by Ricardo to Malthus. 

* M. K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya, p. 32. 
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About similarities between Gandhi and Sismondi we have 
already discussed earlier. We then pass on to Saint-Simon and 
Saint-Simonians. Gandhi as well as Saint-Simon, both, liked 
the society to have one class and decried class-struggle. As 
regards duties of a State both restricted the sphere of the State, 
**Under the old system the tendency was to increase the power 
of Government by establishing the ascendancy of the higher 
classes over the lower. Under the new system the aim must be 
to combine all the forces of society in such a fashion as to 
secure the successful execution of all those works which tend to 
improve the lot of its members either morally or physically.’ 


Gandhi wanted simultaneous production and consumption 
to eliminate the danger of economic crisis. So Saint-Simonians 
held maladjustment of production as the root cause of economic 
crisis and other evils: ‘‘Each individual devotes all his own 
immediate dependants. No general view of production is ever 
taken. There is no discernment and no exercise of foresight. 
Capital is wanting here and excessive there. ‘This want ofa 
broad view ofthe needs of consumers and ofthe resources of 
mroduction is the cause of those industrial crises whose origin 

s given rise to so much fruitless speculation and so many 
«rors which are still circulating in our midst. In this impor- 
ant branch of social activity, where so much disturbance and 

such frequent disorder manifests itself, we see the evil result 
allowing the distribution of the instruments of production to be 
in the hands of isolated individuals who are at once ignorant of 
the demand of industry, of other men’s needs and of the means 
that would satisfy them. ‘This and nothing else is the cause 


of evil.’”? 
Gandhi believed in the efficacy of thought power more to 
social transformation, so believed Saint-Simonians: ‘‘The 


Saint-Simonians, true children of the eighteenth century that 
they were, believed that ideas and doctrines were sufficiently 
powerful agents of social transformation.’’® 


As far as Associative socialists. were concerned their main 
tenets are found in Gandhi’s thoughts. For instance, the 
Brormer believed in individual growth which according to them 
was possible in small groups of people. Gandhi too gave 
much importance to individual fredom and development 
under cottage industry civilization. Gandhi wanted to root out 
profit motive by replacing it with service motive for whicha 
sort of co-operative endeavour between the capitalists and the 
workers was desired through the ideals of ‘Non-possession’ and 
“Trusteeship’. The associative socialists too wanted to esta- 


1 Quoted by Prof. Rist, Sismondi. : 
2. Prof. Rist, pp. 191-192, 230. | we 
* Rist, History of Economic Doctrine, p. 236. 
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blish co-operative institutions to eliminate profit of the capitalists. 
Like the Associative economists Gandhi too wanted to bring 
about change in environment consistent with historical and 
social and cultural heritage of the country to create a new 
society called ‘Non-violent society’ in which the economic 
activities would assume new roles. ‘This is a rather most 
revolutionary new idea of Gandhi which baffles many minds 
to regard it as utopean. ‘The reforms advocated by associative 
school in respect of improvement of workers were also found in 
Gandhian scheme. Gandhi believed in reforms from within 
and so was supported by Louis Blank, ‘“‘if you conceive of 
liberty as an abstract right which is conferred upon man by 
the terms of some constitution or other. But that is no real 
liberty at all. Full liberty consists of the power which a man 
has of developing and exercising his faculties with the sanction 
of justice, and the approval of law.’’! 


As has been pointed out earlier Frederich List’s idea of 
National Economics is ingrained in Gandhi who believed that 
each country has its own economics. Indian economic 
activities, accordingly, were to follow the principle of 
‘Swadeshi’ to develop national economy. 


The most outstanding figure amongst the Re-statement of 
classicism school, John Stuart Mill states, ‘“‘Were I framing a 
code of laws according to what seems to me best in itself, with- 
out regard to existing opinions and sentiments, I should prefer 
to restrict not what any one might bequeath, but what anyone 
should be permitted to acquire by bequeath, or inheritance. 
Each person should have power to dispose by will of his or her 
whole property ; but not to lavish it in enriching one individual 
beyond a certain maximum.’” 


Gandhi’s view in the subject was more or less the same. 
There is more similarity in the thinkings of the Historical 
school and that of Gandhi. Gandhi did not think like to be 
divided into water-tight compartments. Each aspect of life— 
historical, economic, political, cultural, social, ethical and 


_religious—exerts upon one another in bringing about progress. .. 
The same view was held by the Historical school as expressed 


by Roscher thus, ‘‘National life, like every other form of exist- 
ence, forms a whole of which the different parts are very inti- 
mately connected. Complete understanding even of a single 
aspect of it requires a careful study of the whole. Language, 
religion, arts and sciences, law, politics and economics must be 
laid under tribute.’’®? Gandhi did not believe in abstract 


1 “Louis Blank, quoted by Rist, p. 271. 
2 J. S. Mill, Principles. 
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theories of classical school and wanted to rely on both 
inductive as well as deductive methods relying more on the 
former with reference to conditions prevailing in the country. 
So held the Historical school. Gandhi was most concerned 
with practical bearing of conditions on economic life and so 
thought the Historical school as stated by Knies thus, ‘“The 
conditions of economic life determine the form and character 
of economic theory. Both the process of arguments employed 
and the results arrived at the products of historical develop- 
ment, The arguments are based upon the facts of concrete 
economic life and the results bear all the marks of historical 
solution. ‘The generalizations of economics are simply histori- 
cal explanations and progressive manifestation of truth. Each 
step is a generalization of the truth as it is known at that 
particular stage of development. No single formula and no. 
collection of such formula can ever claim to be final.’’ 


Though Gandhi was opposed to any form of dominating 
state control yet his ideal seems to be corroborated by the State 
socialists. Wagner states, ‘‘Logically state socialism must under- 
take two tasks which are closely connected with one another. 
In the first place it must raise the lower strata of the working 
classes at the expense of the higher classes, and in the second 
place it must put a check upon the excessive accumulation of 
wealth among certain strata of society or by certain members of 
the propertied classes.” 


Wagner’s view as stated by Prof. Rist coincides with 
Gandhi’s substantially, ‘“‘“Speaking generally, Wagner is of the 
opinion that the state should take over itself the control of such 
industries as are of particularly permanent or universal charac- 
ter, or such as require either uniform or specialized methods of 
control or are likely to become monopolies in the hands of 
private individuals.” 


Turning to the ideologies of Karl-Marx a passing reference 
has already been made to show empirical resemblance between 
some of his economic ideals and that of Gandhi’s. 


Coming down to the Neo-Classical principles of economics 
heralded by Alfred Marshall, some resemblance is noticed bet- 
ween his ideas and that of Gandhi. Marshall recognized the 
fact that the subject matters of Economics are ‘Wealth’ and 
‘Man’, both. He also concluded that since the object of wealth 
is human welfare, greater emphasis is to be given on man than 
on wealth. Gandhi too subordinated wealth to man, and in 
his view rhan himself is the wealth of any country and not gold 
and silver or any physical commodity. 


There is present the element of idealism as well as limited 
collective action in Gandhian Economic thought. These 
elements are present in Marshall as well, as stated by Prof. 
Haney thus, ‘‘One may infer, it seems, that Marshall the 
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economist accepted much of the materialistic-individualistic 
basis of Classical Economics ; that Marshal] the philosopher 
was a dualist; and that Marshall the man leaned toward ideal- 
ism, and a considerable but limited amount of collective 
action.” As Marshall so Gandhi stood for synthesis though 
each in different degrees and directions. 


Gandhian ideals in some respects do not lag behind in coming 
closer to American Economic Thought and Institutionalism. 
Gandhi insisted in revival of ancient Indian institutions, like 
Varnashram and joint family to create a Non-violent society of 
his conception based on Truth and Non-violence. Veblen, 
emerging as the spearhead of the new movement in American 
Economic Thought held the view, as expressed by Devenport, 
‘‘Institutions are a working consensus of human thought or 
habits, a generally established attitude of the mind and a 
generally adopted custom of action, as for example private 
property, inheritence, government taxation, competition, and 
credit.” Like Gandhi, these people believed that economic 
theories can be evolved on the basis of habits, rules and 
economic institutions, ‘‘They are logically forced to make 
more place for reason; for, seeing ‘“‘control’’ through insti- 
tutions as the great problem, they accept the task of appraisal 
and setting up social goals.’’8 


Veblen regarded Economics as Evolutionary Science which 
is based on internal human inspirations and institutions. 


Comparing Gandhi’s economic ideas with the latest and 
eminent economist, Keynes, there is one great resemblance on 
the subject ‘Full Employment’’. According to Keynes the 
test of good economic system ina country lies in full employ- 
ment. The chief Gandhian arguments in connection with 
formulation of Indian Economics consist in his emphasis on full 
employment of man-power. 


This brief comparison of aspects of Gandhian economic 
ideals with other prominent economists of the past and present 
leads one to the conclusion, firstly, that there is no force in 
regarding Gandhian economic ideals peculiarly utopean and 
impracticable. Itis also unfair to assume that in presenting 
his economic ideals Gandhi is completely isolated from other 
economic ideals of the world. And secondly, since the nucleus 
of his economic philosophy has been permeating the minds of 
world economic thinkers from olden days till today, Gandhian 
economic ideals like other fundamental economic principles are 
quite capable of being practised all the world over subject to 
local modifications and adjustments. 


1 Haney, History of Economic Thought, p. 650. 
Devenport. 
Haney, pie of Economic Thought, p. 721. 
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